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ITH the political resurrection of modem Italy 
four names are associated. The unity^of the 
Italian people was achieved under the kingship 
of Victor Emmanuel, by the aid of the skilful 
diplomacy of Cavour, and by means of the 
sword of the heroic Garibaldi. These men, 
diflfei ing from one another in various ways, had this in cominon 
—that they were essentially men of action. But the fourth 
name is that of one who combined action with thought in his 
awn great and noble personality ; of one who suffered imprison- 
inent and exile, and who lived to become the prophet and 
spiritual hero of his nation. But Mazzini is not the prophet of 
modern Italy lalonc, but also of the whole modern world. 
While an ardent patriot and advocate of strugglinff nationali¬ 
ties, no writer or thinker of our century has felt more deeply 
than he the solidarity of mankind ; and Aience he becomes for 
us a true moral teacher, whose fervent words are as \nuch 
needed in England, the country of his exile, as in Italy, the 
land of his birth. In this country there are not a few who owe 
to this intercourse they enjoyediv/ith Mazziiti their insight into 
the needs of modern life, their faith in progress, and their regard 
for the people. And it may with safety be affirmed that, apart 
1mm the approval or disapproval of specific opinions advocated 
by Mazzini, no one can be brought into close contact with his 
mind without being thereby roused to new endcavoui or 
awakened to higher conceptions of human good than he had 
previously known. Few men could have been more at variance 
in opinion than Mazzini and Carlyle ; but the tribute rendered 
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spontaneously by the force-worshipping sage of Chelsea to the 
Italian democratic enthusiast is one of the most pleasinj^ 
episodes in Carlyle’s life. And the impressive scene in Ge^oa 
at the ui/treiling of the Mazzini statue in that city in vrhtn 
the vast concourse gazed in absolute silence on the features of 
their great citizen, and then burst forth into transports of 
enthusiastic joy, proved—if proof were needed—that the new 
Italy has not forgotten her prophet and liberator. 

Bom in Genoa in 1805, Joseph Mazzini was brought up not 
only in love of country, but also in the “ worship of equality ’* 
thrrugh the democratic principles of his parents, “ whose bear¬ 
ing towards high or low was ever the same.” He tells us that 
while walking one Sunday in April 1821 with his mother and a 
friend of the family in the streets of Genoa, they were addressed 
by “a tall black-bearded man, with a severe and energetic 
countenance, and a fitiy glance that 1 have never since for¬ 
gotten. He held out a white handkerchief towards us, merely 
saying, ' For the refugees of Italy.’ My mother and friend 
dropped some money into the handkerchief, and he turned 
from us to put the same request to others.” The man was one 
Rini, a captain in the national guard instituted by the Pied¬ 
montese in their insurrection against Austria in March 1821. 
The Jnsurrection was crushed, and many of the revolutionists 
had flocked to Genoa, there to await another opportunity. From 
this incident dates the spiritual new birth of Mazzini; the 
fruitful Idea of struggle for the right, for Italy, for mankind, fall¬ 
ing on fertile soil and bearing during the following half century 
the rich harvest of a sorrowful but inexpressibly precious life. 
That was the first ^day that a confused idea presented itsTclf to 
his mind that “we Italians and therefore ^cr^^/to struggle 
for the liberty of our country.” This idea continued to take 
ever stronger possession of his nature. Amoi.g the young 
students of the Genoa University he sat silent and absorbed ; 
and evens childishly determined to dress always in black as in 
mourning for his country. Gradually a little circle of friends, 
foremost among whom were the young Ruffinis, gathered 
around Mazzini; to them he communicated his thoughts, and to 
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them he was bound by ties of the strongest affection. Indeed, 
tjie subtle blending of keen intellectual enthusiasm with deep 
huqian love is perceptible all through the career of this great 
Itdlian, wboreby he is proclaimed a true compatriot of ftante. 

It was by the study of this great poet, whom he regarded as the 
prophet of his nation, that Mazzini’s national sentiment was 
deepened into Religious enthusiasm; and it was from the 
artistic side that Mazzini’s patriotic feeling was first kindled. 
Art is the expression in forms of beauty of a nation’s life ; and 
Mazzini found himself in a land without any art but that of 
the past, because it had no life but in the past. *' A was 
necessary to interrogate the slumbering, latent, and unconscious 
life of our people ; to lay the hand upon the half-frozen heart of 
the nation; to count its rare pulsations, and reverently learn 
therefrom the purpose and duty of Italian genius.” But Italy 
had been scornfully described as a “ geographical expression ; ” 
while to produce art there must be liberty of development for 
Italy’s own rich life. Mazzini therefore turned resolutely to the 
political problem—how to gain freedom and unity for Italy— 
and forthwith joined the secret society of the Carbonari. He 
was sent by the leaders of this body to Tuscany to plant the 
order there. Entrapped by an a^^ent provocateuTy Mazzini was 
arrested, the governor of Genoa informing bis father that f he 
was a young man of talent, very fond of solitary wallcs^t nigfit, 
and habitually silent as to the subject of* his meditations,,and 
that the government was not fond of young men of talent, the 
subject of whose musings was unknown to it.” Brutally 
separated from his father by the military, MJ^zzini was sent to 
the fJlrtress of Savona, overlooking the sea on the Western 
Riviera. Here he remained for some time, the Bible, Tacitus, 
an^ Byron being the companions of his solitude. He was 
acquitted by a committee of senators at Turin ; but not before 
he had conceived in his solitary cell the design of a new 
association of Young Italy—a society of young men bound 
together by a common faith and zeal— for the emancipation of 
the country. A journey to Switzerland and France followed; 
and at Marseilles, whither great numbers of Italian exiles had 
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flocked, Mazzini sketched out the design and rules of the new 
society. About this very time (April 1831) Charles Albert, whQ 
had been numbered in the ranks of the Carbonari, ascendedt^.he 
Sardiniffii throne, and many believed that he would%chieve ftfe 
liberty and uni^y of Italy. Mazzini did not share these views. 
He did, indeed, in a memorable letter, urge the Sardinian King 
to put himself at the head of the movement, for Italian in¬ 
dependence, telling him that he had the choice of being judged 
by posterity as the greatest of men or the last of Italian tyrants. 
But no man ever believed so firmly in the divine right of the 
Kepufilic as did Mazzini. The salvation of Italy, he held, could 
never be achieved by any monarch, but only through the 
republican association of the Italian people. Even in 1861 he 
writes: “ All that the Piedmontese monarchy can give us—even 
if It can give so much—will be an Italy shorn of provinces which 
ever were, are, and will be, Italian, though yielded up to foreign 
domination in payment of the services rendered ; an Italy, the 
abject slave of French policy, dishonoured by her alliance with 
despotism ; weak, corrupted, and disinherited of all moral 
mission, and bearing within her the germs of provincial autonomy 
and civil war.” Italian provinces are indeed held by France 
and by Austria to-day, nor is Italy yet free from tendencies to 
separatism ; while* her present statesmen appear to be more 
concerned in the making of guns and ironclads and the acquisi¬ 
tion .of territory in Africa than in carrying out any “moral 
mission.” But it must be admitted that, so far as appears (and 
this is the judgment of so competent an observer as^M. de 
Laveleye), there js no very marked feeling for the Republic 
beloved by Mazzini; while in^ Italy, as in every other cdUntry, 
the social question at present eclipses the purely political. 

Mazzini’s republican idea'i was, however, no mere polit^al 
mechanism, but an organic union, the life oi which was a 
religious faith.* Mazzini found Italy utilitarian and materialist, 
permea^d by French ideas, and weakened by her reliance on 
French initiative. He was filled with hope that Italy might not 
only achieve her own unity, but might once more accomplish, as 
she had in the Rome of the Caesars and the Rome of the Church, 
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the unity of the Western world. “ On my side I believed/* he 
cays, “that the great problem of the day was a religious 
problem, to which all other questions were but seconda^.” The 
Italians wAre to be convinced that their sole path m victory 
was through sacrifice—constancy in sacrifice.” Instead, there¬ 
fore, of the old wire-pulling mechanism of cfarbonarism, we 
have, as the exponent of these ideas, the association of Young 
Italy, filled with the breath of the new life. In the general 
instructions for the members of Young Italy Mazzini gives the 
reasons for his republican creed. Young Italy is republican, 
he says, because every nation should form a free and* equal 
community of brothers ; because all true sovereignty resides in 
the nation ; because privilege tends to undermine the equality 
of the citizens, and therefore to endanger the liberty of the 
country ; because the Republic closes the path, otherwise oppn, 
to usurpation; because monarchy involves the intermediate 
element of an aristocracy, which is a source of inequality and 
corruption ; because monarchy, which cannot now be based on 
the extinct belie! of divine right, has become too weak a bond oi . 
unity and authority ; because there are no monarchical elements 
in Italy; because Italian tradition is essentially republican; 
because monarchy would drag Italy into concessions to foreign 
courts, trust in and respect for diplomacy, and repression of the 
popular element; because the recent It^ian movemei^s had’all 
been in essence republican; and becsAise the idea of the 
Kepdblic, dominating every European revolutionary manifesta¬ 
tion, appealed to the sympathy and imagination of the Italian 
people. ^ 

Never existed greater devotio*^ to a cause than was displayed 
by the leading members of Young Italy. “ I never saw,” said 
hj^zzini, “any nucleus of young men so devoted, capable of 
such strong mutual affection, such pure enthusiasm, and such 
readiness in daily, hourly toil, as were those who then laboured 
with me. We were, Lamberti, Usigbo, Lustrini, G. B. Ruffini, 
and five or six others, almost all Modenese; alone, without any 
office, without subalterns, immersed in labour the whole of the 
day, and the greater pait of the night; writing articles and 
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letters, seeing travellers, affiliating the Italian sailors, folding 
our printed articles, tying up bundles, alternating betweei^ 
intellectual labour and the routine of working men.” Thus «as 
the faith^of the new Italian apostolate exemplified ii^its worlfs. 
In the journal Young Italy appeared at the end of 1831 the 
manifesto of the new party, written by Mazzini himself . It was 
an eloquent appeal, written under the influence; of the nascent 
romanticism of the time, fervid and passionate; too florid 
indeed for the taste of our colder and more critical period. 
Through it the regeneration of Italy was presented to the young 
Italian^ mind as an object of religious enthusiasm, to help 
forward which young Italy has need of purification from eveiy 
servile habit, from every unworthy affection.” In order to 
differentiate the new movement from Carbonarism, which had 
been individualistic, founded on calculations of material interest, 
and given to compromise, it was now shown that Association 
was the new watchwoid. '* Revolutions must be made by the 
people and for the people. This is our Word ; it sums up our 
whole doctrine; it is our science, our religion, our heart’s 
affection.” No longer can any gieat human movement be 
based on a theory of individualism ; the epoch of collective 
action has ^arrived, and the national organism must be pene¬ 
trated with a conscious sense of its mission. This manifesto 
was followed by other writings from Mazzini, including “Thoughts 
Addressed to the Poefs of the 19th Century," “ On the Brother¬ 
hood of the Peoples,” “ The Alliance of the French and German 
Peoples,” and “ Young Italy to the People of Germany asd the 
Liberals of Francf^..” In August 1832 Mazzini was decreed 
exiled from France. But it ^s easier to publish the cfecree 
than to enforce it. The spies who served a French prefect were 
willing to serve the outlaw also ; and thus it came to pass tl^t 
he sent to Geneva a friend who bore a close personal resem¬ 
blance to himself, whilst he “walked quietly through the whole 
row of police-officers, dressed in the uniform of a national 
guard,” and was able to remain a whole year in Marseilles, 
writing, correcting proofs, corresponding, and holding secret 
interviews. Thus was developed in Mazzini, under the educating 
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compulsion of threatened despotism, that “ cat-like footfall,” as 
9. writer has called it, which “never betrayed him to Europe, 
while he passed untouched through her highways and ^ways as 
often as he^isted, like the very wraith and spirit of Repumicanism 
that he was.” ^ 

The Association of Young Italy was soon to experience the 
fate reserved f^r those who raise the standard of insurrection 
against organised wrong. Mazzini himself had conceived the 
idea of a national revolution through the insurrection of the 
Sardinian States; <^noa and Alessandria being the two centres 
of the movement. But owing to the accident of a Quarrel 
between two artillerymen the government was enabled to trace 
the secret of the conspiracy, and very soon wholesale arrests 
took place. Ferocious terrorism and artful designs were re¬ 
sorted to by the government. Some of the prisoners were 
made to believe, by forged signatures, that their own friend^ 
had denounced them. In other cases a pretended conspirator 
was placed in the same cell with a prisoner to worm his secret 
from him. An infusion was mixed with the drinking water of 
some prisoners to weaken the intellectual faculties. Beneath 
the window of a prisoner’s cell the public crier would announce 
the execution of his friend. Mazzini’s dearest frie;pd, Jacopo 
Ruffini, whom he describes as “ a youth of %he sweetest nature, 
the purest and most constant affections I have even known,” 
tore one night a nail from the door of his*prison, and opeived a 
vein in his neck. “ With this last protest against tyranny, he 
took rtfuge in the bosom of his Creator.” Ultimately several 
were executed, others imprisoned for a te!;pi of years, while 
some'managed to escape. Ma?zini himself was among those 
condemned to death. Thus ended the first attempt of Young 
It^y. 

But taction was the motto of the insurgents, and a new attempt 
was shortly after determined on. Mazzini proceeded to Geneva, 
where he helped to set on foot a new journal, called L* Euroft 
Centrale^ and where he determined to operate on Savoy. Into 
the history of the abortive expedition there it is impossible, for 
reasons of space, to enter. Suffice it to say that, contrary to 
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MazzinPs advice, the expedition was placed under tjhe direction 
of General Ramorino, who had been sent to Warsaw during thjp 
Polish insurrection by the Parisian Committee of the Friends of 
Poland.^ Delay ensued, want of confidence, exhaust^3n of funds, 
and finally betrayal by Ramorino. *' The first period of Young 
Italy was concfuded, and concluded with a defeat.” The Italian 
exiles were dealt severely with by the governments under whose 
jurisdiction they were; others escaped, many going to Switzer¬ 
land. Mazzini and three of his friends lay concealed for some 
time in Lausanne, but ultimately took up their abode in Berne, 
sad, [Ibverty-stricken, exiled from friends and home, but devoted 
to a great ideal. “ They were the infants of a new world, the 
children of a new faith. . . . They saw nations regenerated, 
and races long divided advancing together in brotherhood, con¬ 
fidence, and joy, while the Angel of Liberty, Equality, and 
Humanity spread his white wings above them.” On the 15th 
April 1834, eighteen of Berne exiles, Poles, Italians, and 
Germans, constituted a pact of fraternity, and founded the 
association of Young Europe, the mission of which was declared 
to be the constitution of mankind in such a manner “ as to en¬ 
able it through a continuous progress to discover and apply the 
law of God by which it should be governed, as speedily as pos¬ 
sible.” No true association, it is declared, is possible save 
among Pee men and equals ; therefore the union of republican 
natipnalities is the tning to be striven for. “ All privilege is a 
violation of equality. All arbitrary rule is a violation of liberty. 
Every act of egotism is a violation of fraternity.” Towards the 
end of the same y«*ar Mazzini founded the association of Young 
Switzerland, and in June 1835 a Journal for extending its^ideas, 
entitled Za Jeune Sttisse. But the European governments 
were keeping close watch over the exiles in Switzerland, and in 
July 1836 one Auguste Conseil was despatched by the French 
government to Berne to obtain their confidence, discover their 
secrets, and thenr of course betray them. The Swiss govern¬ 
ment was Vcak and timid; and when, in September 1836, 
France suspended diplomatic relations with Switzerland, the 
Swiss authorities yielded, and Mazzini was condemned to 
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perpetual exile from the Swiss Republic He shrugged his 
|houIders, he says, and remained till December, searched for in 
vai{^ on every side; but then, owing to the state of health of the 
tifo fnendasvho shared his trials,he left, and in January 1^37 came 
to London. The “hell of exile" was never so dreary to Mazzini 
as during his first few months in the English capital. He was 
in a condition of the deepest poverty. “ I struggled on," he 
says, “ in silence. 1 pledged, without the possibility of redeem¬ 
ing them, the few dear souvenirs, either of my mother or others, 
which I possessed ; then things of less value; until one Satur¬ 
day 1 found myself obliged to carry an old coat and a f>air of 
boots to one of the pawnbroker’s shops, crowded on Saturday 
evenings by the poor and fallen, in order to obtain food for the 
Sunday. After this some of my fellow-countrymen became 
security for me, and I dragged myself from one to another of 
those loan societies which drain the poor man of the last drop* 
of blood, and often rob him of the last remnant of shame and 
dignity, by exacting from him forty or fifty per cent upon a few 
pounds, which he is compelled to pay back in weekly payments, 
at certain fixed hours, in offices held in public houses, or gin 
and beer shops, among crowds of the drunken and dissolute.” 
But besides this terrible physical distress, Mazzini’s soul was 
haunted at this time by the spectre of an aw/ul doubt Had he 
done right in leading others to sacrifice their fortunes ,^nd theii 
lives for an Idea? “I felt myself a criminkl—conscious of guilt, 
yet incapable of expiation. The forms of those shot at Ales- 
sandr^ and Chambery rose up before me like the phantoms of 
a crime and its unvailing remorse. I could^not recall them to 
life. *How many mothers I had caused to weep I How many 
more must learn to weep, should I persist in the attempt to 
ai^usc the youth of Italy to noble action, to awaken in them the 
yearning for a common country 1 And if that country were 
indeed an illusion I" Had this terrible state of mind lasted 
much longer, Mazzini tells us he must either have gone mad or 
died the death of a suicide. But he examined himself, and 
assured his mind of the purity of its purpose. He examined his 
cause, and satisfied himself that it was just And so he 
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recovered his mental balance and serenity of soul. *' Life,” he 
proclaims, '* is a mission. Every other definition of life is fals^ 
and leads all who accept it astray.” When we clearly perq^ive 
that ouf action is in accord with the highest communds, andr is 
dedicated to ipiiversal aims, the inevitable strife—the bridal 
dawn of thunder-peals wherever thought hath wedded fact ”— 
does not disturb our inward calm. We are t|}e soldiers of an 
Idea, and that is the warrant of our action. “Think ye I am 
come to bring peace on the earth ? 1 am not come to bring 
peace, but a sword.” Mazzini, therefore, perceiving the purpose 
of our life, and conscious of the grandeur and unselfishness of 
his a.ms, found peace, and the black clouds of doubt fled away. 

Supporting himself by his pen, and devoting no small part 
of his time and energies to the help and education of his poor 
and unhappy fellow-countrymen in London, Mazzini toiled on, 
noting every European movement, and with his mind fixed 
permanently on the Italictn problem. It was during this time 
that several of his most important essays were produced— 
those on Lamennais and on Byron and Goethe in 1839, the two on 
Carlyle in 1843, that on the minor works of Dante in 1844. 
The two essays on Carlyle—one on the “ Genius and Tendency 
of the Writings of Thomas Carlyle,” and the other on Carlyle's 
‘‘ French Revolution”—are of especial value, and contain criticism 
marked d)y deep insight as well as strong sympathy. All that 
Carlyle combats, says Mazzini, “is indeed really false, and has 
never been combated more energetically; that which he 
teaches is not always true. His aspirations belong to th^ future 
—the temper an^ habits of his intelligence attach him 10 the 
past. My sympathies may cla'im the one-half of the maft,—the 
other half escapes me.” The chief source of Carlyle's weakness 
is discerned in his individualism. With Carlyle the single ^ul 
bows prostrate before the Supreme Power, with whom it can 
enter into no relations and in whose '^ight it is nothing. The 
collective life of mankind is ignored, and the majority of men 
arc despisdd. Hence arise hero-worships, strong rulers, and 
“ saviours of society.” Carlyle is a veritable John the Baptist, 
calling from the wilderness of modem life on the individual to 
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repent, and to do “ the task that lies nearest to him.” That is 
« great and needful mission, as Mazzini admitted; and how 
noMy Carlvle discharged that mission we all know. ^But it is 
not the hipest mission for our age. We cannot relate ourselves 
to the Divine, says Mazzini, but through coll^tive humanity. 
It is not by isolated duty (which indeed the conditions of modem 
life render mora and more impossible), nor by contemplation of 
mere Power as displayed in the material world, that we can 
develop our nature. It is rather by mingling with the 
universal life, and by carrying on the evolution of the jiever- 
ending work. “Annihilate the connecting-link between all 
human lives; efface the infallibility involved in the idea of 
progression, of collective mankind, and what is martyrdom but 
a suicide without an object ? . . . Sadness, unending sadness, 
discordance between the will and the power, disenchantment^ 
discouragement,—such is human life, when looked at only from 
the individual point of view.” “ Mr. Carlyle comprehends 
only the individual; the true sense of the unity of the human 
race escapes him. He sympathises with all men, but it is with * 
the separate life of each, and not with their collective life.” 
Thus it is that Carlyle, spite of his great powers, his noble 
genius, and his fruitful thoughts, cannot be, in anyjiigh sense, 
the prophet of democracy ; for no man, however great, can be ()ie 
inspirer of an epoch whose ruling idea he does not comprehend. 

This powerful criticism dealt with the work of one whci was 
no stranger to Mazzini. The two men had met, and, spite of 
differonces, had learned to know each other’s worth. When the 
English government stooped to ^ct the part ^ spy and informer 
for Austria by opening Mazzini’s letters, and by traducing, 
through the mouth of one of its leading men, Mazzini’s char¬ 
acter, Carlyle testified in a letter to the Times (June 15, 1844) 
his regard for the persei:uted Italian exile—“ 1 have bad the 
honour to know M. Mazzini for a series of years, and, whatever 
I may think of his practical insight and skill in worldly affairs, 

I can with great freedom testify to all nien that he, if ever I 
have seen one such, is a man of genius and virtue, a man of 
sterling veracity, humanity, and nobleness of mind, one of those 
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rare men, numerable, unfortunately, but as units in this 
world, who are worthy to be called martyr souls ; who, ino 
silence, piously in their daily life, understand and practise w^tat 
is meant by that.” The falsehoods of Lord Aberde^ and tlie 
calumnies (afterwards apologised for) of Sir James Graham did 
not increase Mazzini’s respect for the English government, 
which he regarded as “ founded on the< absurd privilege of 
hereditary power, and maintained by such empty formulae as, 
The head of the state reigns, but does not govern.” Such 
hetione he regarded as bearing a radical vice of artificiality or 
immorality,” and as leading to a constant state of antagonism 
between “ a small and privileged fraction of society ” and the 
great body of the people. But while disliking the government, 
Mazzini had a great regard for the English people, among whom 
he found many dear friends and co-workers in the great cause 
he had so deeply at heart 

Meanwhile the Italiar movement was passing into the hands 
of parties and sects with which Mazzini had no sympathy. 
Compromise, materialism, and an almost superstitious belief in 
the French initiative—all three particularly abhorrent to 
Mazzini—had produced a great party of so-called Moderates, 
who put tlieir faith in diplomacy, and some of whom trusted in 
PKis IX.—a confidence which was soon to be rudely shaken, 
though il may well believed that that pontiff started with a 
fair Stock of good intentions. But the year of revolutions—1848 
—arrived ; and with it airived insurrection in Italy. The 
sword was unsheathed by the people in Sicily and in Veoetian- 
Lombardy, and a'War committee sat at Milan. Mazzini’s idea 
was that an insurrectional goveinment should be established, 
which should unite the Venetian and Lombard elements, and 
thus form the nucleus of a United Italy. With this 
hope he hastened to his native land, speaking first at Brescia, 
and then proceeding to Milan. Manin held Venice, and Mazzini 
advised that Ithly should rally round the Venetian flag. But 
again farhire ensued, and the republican movement in 
Lombardy collapsed ; no work was left there for Mazzini, who 
went by way of France to Tuscany. In the meantime the Pope 
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had fled from Rome, which had thus become a free city. 
*Mazzmi detennined to proceed thither, and in “ the city of the 
” to establish the Republic, which was duly proclaimed on 
the 9th ofTebruary 1849. provisional government had been 
appointed, which for two months bad conducted the administra¬ 
tion. This body appealed to universal suffrage to elect a 
Constituent Assembly of one hundred and fifty members, which, 
on the date mentioned, declared the secular Papacy abolished 
and the Republic established. “ Rome,” says Mazzini, was the 
dream of my young years; the generating idea of my%nental 
conception ; the keystone of my intellectual edifice, the religion 
of my soul; and I entered the city one evening, early in March, 
with a deep sense of awe, almost of worship. Rome was to me, 
as in spite of her present degradation she still is, the temple 
of Humanity.” On the i8th of March a committee ef 
war was chosen by the Assembly, on the proposition of 
Mazzini; an army of 45,000 was planned, and it was deter¬ 
mined to send 10,000 men to aid Piedmont. But after the , 
battle of Novara, by which the Piedmontese monarchy con¬ 
sented to what Mazzini designated her “ sin and shame,” a trium¬ 
virate was formed in Rome; Mazzini, Aurelio Safli, and 
Armellini being the triumvirs. The brjef histdry of the 
glorious Roman Republic and its cruel destruction at the haflds 
of a sister republic are well known. Onethe 25th of^April the 
French troops landed at Civita Vecchia, and the citizens decided 
to defend their cause, and, if needful, to die forjt. The invasion 
of Kofne was, as Mazzini says, the design of Louis Napoleon, 
who yas meditating his tyrannjsat home, wds desirous of gain¬ 
ing the support of the Church, and of accustoming the soldiery 
to fire on the republican flag. On May 7th the French 
Assembly desired the French government to empower M. 
Lesseps, their envoy, to come to terms with the Roman 
Republic. A treaty was made towards the end of May, by 
which an alliance was established between the Republic and 
France, by which the French army was to defend Rome in case 
of invasion. But this treaty the French general Oudinot 
refused to recognise, the French made themselves masters 
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of the heights round the city, and the siege began which ended 
with the overthrow of the Republic and the entry of the French* 
troops igto the city. Mazzini was the life and sgul of 
defence: surrounded by the wounded and the dying, his one 
fixed idea was tlfe preservation of an unstained flag, the Roman 
banner on which was inscribed " God and the People,” which 
might become the flag of a regenerated and*united country 
under the lead of Rome. But he came forth from the siege an 
old and broken man so far as his bodily powers were concerned. 
Margacet Fuller, whose noble efforts for the wounded during 
the siege gained for her Mazzini’s affectionate regard, thus 
describes him as he then appeared :—“ Mazzini had suffered 
millions more than I could; he had borne his fearful 
responsibility; he had let his dearest friends perish; he had 
passed all these nights without sleep ; in two short months he 
had grown old ; all the vital juices seemed exhausted ; his eyes 
were all bloodshot; his skin orange; flesh he had none; his 
hair was mixed with white; his hand was painful to the touch; but 
he had never flinched, never quailed ; had protested in the last 
hour against surrender: sweet and calm, but full of a more 
fiery purpose than ever; in him I revered the hero, and owned 
myself not^of that mould.” 

The Republic had fallen, the Vicar of Christ returned to 
Rome under the projection of French bayonets, and Mazzini 
wenVto Switzerland, and afterwards to England. The more 
active part of his life was over, though he personally assisted in 
the abortive insurrection of 1857, and strongly opposed the 
alliance of the Sardinians wit^ the French Emperor ii^ 1859. 
This was the work of the diplomatic Cavour, and Mazzini did 
not believe in the salvation of Italy through diplomacy. We 
know, as a matter of fact, that Italy paid, as the price of tViis 
alliance, Savoy and Nice. United Italy, as Mazzini understood 
it, does not yet exist; in its place there is a truncated Italy of 
monarchy and diplomacy, the creation of Victor Emmanuel, 
Louis Napoleon, and Cavour, Still, that is better than the 
“ geographical expression ” of Metteriiich ; for the Italian has 
now a country, he has dignity and substantial political freedom. 
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But he has also, alas, at the same time, huge armaments and 
terrible poverty. The unity of Italy under a king of the house 
*of^Savoy was largely aided by Garibaldi He had, assisted by 
Mazzini, carried to a successful issue the insurrection^n Sicilyi 
and had become dictator of Central Italy. While Mazzini was 
uiging an advance on Rome, and a movement against Austria 
in Venice, Garibaldi, on the other hand, transferred his conquests 
to Victor Emmanuel, whose monarchy was thus consolidated* 
The union of Rome with Italy was delayed until the fall of the 
French Empire; On the 20th September 1870 the Italian 
troops entered the city, and the temporal power of the Papacy 
ended. 

During this period Mazzini watched carefully all the political 
and social phenomena, and produced some of his most important 
writings. An essay on “ Europe : its Condition and Prospects,” 
appeared in the Westmimier Review in 1852, and the greater 
part of “The Duties of Man” in 1858. The “Thoughts upon 
Democracy in Europe” had appeared in J847 in the Peoples 
JoumaL Since two cheap and convenient editions of these < 
latter essays have been given to the public within the last few 
years, tliey are not included in the present volume, although 
they contain perhaps the most important and characteristic 
utterances of Mazzini’s thought. In all tliese essays Mazzini 
gives to his readers his root ideas. Society conceived as a 
whole, the thought of collective mankind, composed o{ fiee 
nationalities, life conceived as a mission, duty regarded as the 
fulfilment of a divine law and as being precedent to individual 
rights, the union of thought and action, faith shown through 
worka^ conscience and traditiorPthe criteria of truth—these are 
the main ideas herein taught. 

No portion of Mazzini’s teaching is more important than his 
crfticism of the ideas summed up in the French Revolution. 
Mazzini regarded that event as the close, not the opening, of an 
epoch—the epoch of individual rights, which, after a period of 
chaos, was to be succeeded by the epoch of association, of 
collective life. The Revolution finally conquered for man those 
rights of the individual contended for by the Protestant 
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Reformation, but it necessarily ends, according to Mazzini, in 
despotism. “When Napoleon, the most powerful individual 
of that period, arose, and, relying upon force, said K/V/</^the' 
revolution gave way before him, and with the exception of « 
very few, all these men who had sworn to die, or live free, held 
their tongues, and giving in, sat upon the benches of the 
conservative senate, or upon the benches of the Institute.” Has, 
then, this individualism done no good work ? Yel; it is powerful 
to destroy, and it has burnt up shams and lies not a few. But 
Mazzini contends that it cannot create ; the new birth can only 
proceed from the collective life. With Association goes Duty. 
The individual has hitherto struggled for his rights; he will 
now co-operate with his nation in the fulfilment of its mission, 
with the world in its development of the eternal law of progress. 
This law is regarded as the unfolding of the Divine will in 
which, as Mazzini’s countryman Dante said, is man’s peace. 

“ The absence of a highest form of Duty^ universally accepted, 
to which every one can appeal, little by little and imperceptibly 
accustoms people’s minds to submission to accomplished fads: 
success becomes the sign of right, and what is done takes the 
place, in men’s worship, of Truth.” From this it may be seen 
that Mazzini is wholly opposed to the doctrine that man acts 
from mere considerations of self-interest This doctrine, as- 
sumed by most economists and politicians as self-evident, but 
whicll^ is visibly losing its hold under the influence of moral 
teachers like Ruskin, is condemned by Mazzini as resulting in 
the despotism of authority when starting from the coliedive 
point of view, and “in the anarchy of animal propensities” 
when adopted from the individual point of view. In no case 
can it afford a foundation for any true society. “ No, certainly,” 
he writes, “ it was not to attain the ignoble and immoral every 
one for himself that so many great men, holy martyrs of thought, 
have shed, from epoch to epoch, from century to ' entury, the 
tears of the soul,, the sweat and blood of the body. Beings of 
devotedne^ and Jove, they laboured and suffered for something 
higher than the individual; for that Humanity which ought to 
he the object of all our efforts, and to which we are all 
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responsible. Before a generation which scorned or persecuted 
them, they calmly uttered their prophetic thoughtSf with an eye 
on the horizon of future times ; speaking to that collective 
l»eing wh^h ever lives, which ever learns, and in iKhich the 
divine idea is progressively realised ; for that city of the human 
race, which alone, by the association of all inteltects, of all loves, 
and of all forces, can accomplish the providential design that 
presided over dur creation here below.” 

Mazzini’s lofty idealism, his religious spirit, and his constant 
insistence on duty rather than on rights, frequently brought him 
into antagonism with many of the revolutionists of Europe, who, 
while they applauded his struggle for Italy, were by no means 
animated by the same motives which controlled him. Foremost 
among these was the famous Russian anarchist, Bakounine 
who, from an atheistic standpoint, criticised severely the 
theological politics of Maz/dui. Yet Bakounine, while opposing 
the thinker, admired the man. ** If there is a man,” he says 
in his pamphlet (written in 1871) "La Thdologie politique de 
Mazzini et rinternatioiiale,” "universally respected in Europe, 
and who, during forty years of activity, uniquely devoted to the 
service of a great cause, has really merited this respect, it is 
Mazzini. He is incontestably one of the noblest and purest 
individualities of our age.” Bakounine, like Mazzini? believed in 
association, but his conception of solidarity was ve;;y different 
from that of Mazzini. " The human speoies,” says t^fs Russian 
thinker, “ like all other animal species, has inherent principles 
which are peculiarly its own, and all these principles sum them¬ 
selves up, or reduce themsehes, to a single principle which we 
call solidarity.” This is a fiank statement*of the naturalistic 
view of man, who is thus regarded as one term of a scries of 
phenomena, and whose desire for union is nothing more than a 
superior form of the gregarious instinct. This is very different 
from Mazzini’s spiritual union, " his city of the human race,” 
outside time and space. 

Equally decisive was Mazzini’s opposition to the older French 
Communism as preached by Proudhon, Fourier, and Enfantin. 
These doctrines were based, according to Mazzini, on the old 
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and false notions of the rights and the personal gratification of 
the desires of the Ego; and if carried into practice, would lead 
either to despotism or anarch/. His attitude towards pur 
current Cocialism would probably be somewhat diferent, Tor 
that is historical, and is connected with those democratic forms 
which he thouglit essential, and which were ignored by the 
older French Communists. Many Socialists appear to regard 
Mazzini as mainly interested in the mere p6litical as dis¬ 
tinguished from the social question. But this is hardly borne 
out by his writings, which contain a powerful diagnosis of the 
present social conditions. Thus he writes—“And as it is 
impossible to dream of the moral and intellectual progress of 
the people without providing for its physical amelioration—as 
it is absurd to say * Instruct yourself^ to a man who is working for 
his daily bread from fourteen to sixteen hours a-day, or to tell 
him to love who sees nothing around him but the cold calcula¬ 
tions of the speculator and the tyranny of the capitalist legislator 
-—the social question was found inevitably grafted upon the 
question of political progress. Henceforward they could only 
be separated by destroying both.” And again in the “ Duties of 
Man ”—“ At the present day—and this is the curse of our actual 
social economy—capital is the tyrant of labour.” f lis economical 
ideal is thus definjsd—“Association—but to be administered 
with a t^uly republican fraternity by your own delegates, and 
from,which you shouM be free to withdraw at your own discre¬ 
tion.” There is no fundamental divergence between this 
teaching and that of the^present day advocates of Socialism. 
But it may be admitted that Mazzini was not a great economist; 
and that his revolt against the (Siresent conditions of labour was 
rather of the heart than of the head, and that he did not fully 
perceive how those very conditions force on a class struggle 
even in republican communities like the United States. But if 
he did not fully grasp the economical problem, at 1: ast Mazzini 
did not pretend, Jike so many, that that problem is to be solved 
by the preaching of morality. No doubt the problem of society 
is fundamentally a moral one ; but then morality is net a 
metaphysical entity existing outside the real world. It is the 
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expression of a harmonious condition of the Individual and 
speiety in the actual world. And the charge brought against 
present economic arrangements is two-fold :—First, that they 
vidlate justifc by depriving a portion of society of the fiA result 
• of its labour ; and second, that the physical and social condi¬ 
tions under which that portion lives prevent its members from 
properly developing their faculties, r>., prevent them from living 
a truly moral life. If these charges can be sustained, it is 
evident that the economic problem cannot possibly be separated 
from the moral problem. And this was undoubtedly Mazzini’s 
view. His objection to a good deal of the Socialist teaching 
was, that it regarded the social problem as a merely economical ‘ 
question; whereas it is truly a human problem of which the 
economical question is only one factor, however important that 
factor may be. He thus states the problem in his essay on 
“The War and the Commune”—“The immediate aim of* 
humanity is the harmonious development of all its faculties and 
forces towards the discovery and fulfilment of the moral law.” 
The fulfilment of that law obviously involves justice in the 
economic relations of society ; and just as obviously does it 
involve conditions favourable to the growth of every man’s moral 
nature. For men cannot develop their characters in the air, but 
only in the real world of family life, of vproperty, and of 
institutions. • 

The latter years of Mazzini’s life were spdbt in London, wf^ere 
he had now many friends. His health was broken and his body 
weak. .“Physically,” says Mr. Garrison the American Aboli¬ 
tionist, who visited him in 1867^“ he was greatly attenuated, 
strickeA in countenance, broken in health, and evidently near 
the close of his earthly pilgrimage.” But his mind was active 
as 9ver, his spirit resolute and strong. “ In private society,” 
says Professor Masson, “ Mazzini’s habits were simple, kindly, 
affectionate, and sometimes even playful. He had a good deal 
of humour, and could tell a story or hit off a character very 
shrewdly and graphically, not omitting the grotesque points.” 
He was ready to talk under favourable circumstances, and his 
talk “ on such occasions was good, utterly unpedantic, about 
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this or that, as it happened, and often with whim and laughter." 
But if some topic was started on which he had a serious 
opinion, “ he would fight for it, insist upon it, make a Jiitle 
uproar^bout it, abuse you with mock earnestness (or believmg 
the contrary. That would not last long ; a laugh would end it; 
we knew Mazzmi’s way.” His last two London residences were 
in the Fulham Road, and at 2 Onslow Terrace, Brompton, the 
latter being nearly opposite the spot where L'edru-Rollin lived 
during his exile in London. His rooms were filled with books 
and papers, and the biids he always loved to have with him flew 
about the room as he talked. 

" Respecting the Franco-German war and the events of the 
Commune Mazzini gave his opinions in an article contributed 
to the Contemporary Review in 1871. He could not join in the 
condemnation of Germany, nor did he believe with Garibaldi 
that the proclamation of the Republic in Paris made any 
essential difference in tlw' state of affairs, though he was glad to 
witness the downfall of the Empire. The French Republic, he 
truly says, “ was not the issue of the spontaneous, deliberate 
vote of a people arising, in the name of eternal duty, to assert 
their freedom. . • . It was a mere de facto consequence of the 
state of things—of Louis Napoleon’s cowardly abdication of his 
leadership, and o( the absence of all other government.” Soon 
after this Mazzini left for Italy, and went to Pisa, where he lived 
under the name of £iorgio Rosselli Brown. The mild climate 
of that city might, he thought, restore his shattered health. 
But in February of the following year he was taken with^terrible 
spasms of the throat, which lasted five days. Then came a brief 
interlude of relief from pain,*but on the 6th March he felt an^ 
oppression in his chest, and it was found next day that his 
right lung was congested. On the 9th his voice left him ;^and 
on the loth March 1872, while endeavouring to speak to his 
physician, he fell back dead in his bed. The fc^.eral honours 
paid to him were national, a vast procession of eighty thousand 
mourners^'following him to the grave. His mortal remains 
repose in a massive granite vault on one of the highest terraces 
In the Campo Santo of Genoa, the city of his birth. 
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Victor Emmanuel, Cavour, and Garibaldi have been 
designated, along with Mazzini, as the founders of modern 
l!lal|^. But a broad line of demarcation divides Mazzini from 
tha others. ^ Neither the end aimed at nor the means adopted 
by such a wily diplomatist as Cavour could approve themselves 
* to the pure soul of Mazzini. With no monarch of the house of 
Savoy could Mazzini hold any terms; and even Garibaldi he 
regarded as one ^'ho had played false to the Republican iaeal. 
There has been much disputation as to the questions at issue 
between the Mazzinians and the supporters of the Italian status 
quo: a good deal of it unprofitable. For the most pdrt it 
ultimately resolves itself into the everlasting conflict between 
the idealist and the man of the world. The former stands by 
the intellect and the conscience; the latter by the limitations of 
actual fact and the practical difficulties of the case. Men like 
Cavour are merely politicians—bold, skilful, subtle, ingeniousi < 
ready to adapt themselves to the exigencies of the moment, and 
to ise any instrument for effecting their object But to the 
mind of Mazzini this Machiavellian adroitness and utilitarian 
compromise was odious; for Mazzini was above all things a 
religious man who held that the political question could not be 
separated from the religious. “ The Republican party,” he tells 
us, is not a political party; it is essentially 9, religions party.” 
What common ground is there between this religious jdealist 
on the one hand and the mere soldier or tbe mere diplomatist 
on the other? The latter have founded an Italian state of 
monarchy, of diplomacy, of armaments: Mazzini aimed at 
founding a religious commonwealth. The aims being so 
essentiaily different, argument a# to method^ seems useless. 
Mazzini's work was of a wholly different kind from that of the 
king, the statesman, and the soldier. They were intent on the 
outer framework; he on the inner life. They were willing to 
bend before established fact; he refused to do so. They have 
endowed the erewhile "geographical expression” with an 
outward form, as to the permanence of which few would care to 
prophesy. It was pre-eminently Mazzini who gave to Italy the 
breath of a new life, who taught her people constancy in 
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devotion to an ideal good. Prophets are rarely successful in 
their own day, and so it has been with the prophet of modern 
Italy. The making of Italy has not proceeded in the l 7 e 
hopeddt would ; for the Italians, who are an eminently subtle 
and diplomatic people, have apparently thought it best to bend 
to the hard fadts by which they have been surrounded. But i^ 
as Emerson teaches, facts are “fluid to thought,” we may 
believe that the ideas of Mazzini will yet preVail in the nation 
of his birth, and that he may yet be regarded as the spiritual 
father of the future Italian commonwealth. For of him, if of 
iny tnodern man, we may say that he 

Saw distant gates of Eden gleam. 

And did not dream it was a dream ; 

But hoanl, by secret traiisport led, 

Ev’n in the charnels of tlie dead, 

'1 lie morraur of the fountain-head." 


WILLIAM CLARKE. 
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1805. Date of his birth (June 22). 
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1827. Joins the Catbonari. 

1830. Arrested for Conspiracy. 

1831. Acquitted by Turin Senate ; founded Young Italy 

1832. Decreed exiled from France. 

1S33. Projected Rising in Piedmont suppressed. 

1834. Abortive Expedition from Switzerland. Young Europe.. 
1836. Exiled from Switzerland. 

1S37. Mazzini arrives in London. 

1S44. Mazzini’s Correspondence violated by British Govern^ 
ment. 

1848. Insurrection. Mazzini in Italy. 

1849. Siege of Rome. Mazzini returns to London. 

1853. Insurrection in Milan. 

1857. Mazzini in Genoa. ^ 

1859. Editor of Pensiere ed Aztonct o Italian Kingdom 
founded. 

1865. Elected Deputy by Messina, but refused to take oath 
® of allegiance. 

1S69 Expelled from Switzerlandp 

1870. Italian troops enter Rome. 

1871. Mazzini in Italy. 

1872? Death at Pisa (March 10). 
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ESSAYS. 




FAIXH AND THE FUTURE. 




The following little work, written in 1835, wae a portioii 
of that European Republican Apostolate I endeayoured to 
substitute for the French Apostolat^ which was impeded 
and almost crushed beneath the repressive laws of t^e 
monarchy of July. Its object was to insist upon the 
necessity of investing that European Republican Apostolate 
with a religious character. 

It was published by our printing establishment at Bienne, 
and was sequestrated at the French frontier. Its cifculation 
was therefore limited to Switzerland, and it remained 
unknop^n in Italy except to very few. It was reprinted at 
Paris ^in 1850 in French, Jn which language it was 
originally written, and at the request of the publisher I 
them added to it the following Preface. 
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PREFACE, 




LozTDOsr, Augu^ IQBOs. 

Thb pages now republished were written as far back as 
1835, and on re-reading them I observe^ with profound 
borrow, that I might re-write them eyen now. 

Issued but a few days after the promulgation of the law 
of the 9th of September, against the republican presa 
work had scarcely any publicity. Fifteen years hare 
passed since then, and yet it does not contain a single page 
hich is not applicable to the present state of things. 

Europe has been shaken to its foundation^ agitated by 
twenty revolutions France has prodaimed the falsehood 
of the ultimate formula of monarchy —mxmairMt hour-^ 
geoise, Germany—calm philosophic Germany—has had ten 
centres of revolution upon her soil The foar of the 
popular lion has been heard gt Vienna: |he emperor has 
fled; tlio pope has fled. The revolutionary lava has poured 
aloug, from ^lilan to Pesth, from Venice to Berlin, from 
Rome to Posen. The banner inscribed with the device 
Liberty^ Independmc$f Right, has floated over two-thirds of 
Europe. All is at an end. The blood of our heroes and 
the tears of our mothers have but watered Uie cross of the 
martyr. Victory has forsaken our camp, and our waiH^ty 
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BOW isi of a fatal ueceasltji the war-cry^ of fifteen years 
ttinoe. We are oondemned to repeat the cry of 1835^ 
Inhere ^ust be some deep-seated cause for th*s; a cai^ie 
inherent in the very constitution of our party. 

We are superior to our adversaries in courage, in devo* 
tion, and in knowledge of the wants of the ^ople. Where¬ 
soever we have found ourselves one to one—one people 
against one government—we have been victorious. And 
we have not abused our victory. At our first uprising we 
overthrew the scaffold., Our hands are pure. We carried 
nothing into exile save our unstained conscience, and our 
faith. 

Why, then, has reatstion triumphed 1 

Yes; the cause is in ourselves; in our want of 
organisation, in the dismemberment occasioued in our 
ranks by syatern^ some absurd and dangerous, all imperfect 
and immature, and yet defended in a spirit of fierce and 
exclusive intolerance; in our ceaseless distrust, in our 
miserable little vapitios, in our absolute want of that spirit 
of discipline and order which alone can achieve great 
results; in the scattering and dispersing of our forces in a 
multitude of spall centres^aiid sects, powerful to dissolve, 
impotent to found. * 

The cause is in the gradual sahstitution of the worship of 
material interests, for the adoration of holy ideas ; for tlio 
grand problem of education, which alone can Icgitimatiso 
our efforts ; for the true conceptions of Ufe and its mission. 
It is ift our having forgotten Ood; forgotten his law of 
love, of sacrifioet and of moral progress, and the solemn 
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tradition of haUMLnity, for a theory of wAl Mnff, the 
flatechism of Yolney, the egotiatieal principle of Bentham; 
itaS in oii^ indifference to truths of an order superior to 
this vorldi which alone are able to transforin it. It is in 
the narrow spirit of Nationalism substituted for the spirit 
of Nationality; in the stupid presumption on the part of 
each people that they are capable of solving the political, 
social, and economical problem alone; in their forgetfulness 
of the great truths that the cause of the peoples is one; 
that the cause of the Fatherland must lean upon Hu* 
oianity; that revolutions, when they are not avowedly a 
form of the worship of sacrifice for the sake of those who 
struggle and suffer, are doomed to consume themselves £n« a 
circle, and fail; and that the aim of our warfare, the sole 
force that can prevail over the league of these powers, the 
issue of privilege and interest, is the Holy Alliance of the 
Nations. The manifesto of Lamartine destroyed the 
French RG\olution of 1848, as the language of narrojr 
nationalism hold at Fiankfort destroyed the German 
Revolution; as the fatal idea of the aggrandisement of the 
House of Savoy destroyed the Italian Revolution. 

It is now more than evOT urgent combat these 
tendencies—such is the purpose of tho following pages. 
The evil is in ourselves. We must overcome it, or perish. 
It i*a necessary that the truth should be made manifest, 
even where it tells against ourselves. Those who would 
lead us astray may be irritated by it^ but the good sense of 
the people will profit by it. 

As to our enemies, their fate depends upon the success of 
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ottrlabonzB. 'VTe are journeying beneath storm-cloud, 
but the sun of Qod is beyond, bright and eternal. They* 
may veff it from our eyes for a time*-^ancel itcfrom M 
heavens they • cannot Europe—Qed be thanked—is 
emancipated since Marathon. On that day the 8tati<mary 
principle of the Esist was vanquished for *ever: our soil 
received the baptism of liberty: Europe moved onward. 
She advances still \ nor will a few paltry shreds of princely 
or diplomafiio paper suffice to arrest her on her way. 
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They who preach patience to the 
peoples as the sole remedy for the ills by which they are 
oppressed, or who, while they admit the necessity of a 
contest, would yet leave the initiative to be taken by ilieir 
rulers, do not» to my thinking, understand the state of 
things coming upon us. They mistake the character of the 
epoch, unconsciously betray the cause they seek to serve, 
and forget that the mission assigned to, the nineteenth 
century is profoundly organic; a work of initiatipn and 
renovation only to be fulfilled in sponChneity, frankness^ 
courage, and conscience. 

It is* not enough to precipitate a monarchy into a golf; 
the gulf must be closed up, and^ durable edifice erected on 
its site. Monarchies are quickly made and unmade. 
Napoleon crushed ten in his iron hand, yet monarchy itself 
lives* to gaze upon his tomb with the smile of victory. 
Three strokes dealt by the people in 1830 destroyed a 
monarchy eight centuries old; yet we are the proscribed of 
a new monarchy arisen upon its ruins. 

It is well to remember this. 

The fiJUen ywir^ /arce fkt Comidie d6 amj wu 
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admirably played in Franca The astute, irreproachable 
Jesuitism of the actors well deserved the envy of monarchy 
itself. «But what have been the results t * . 

The fifteen years’ farce destroyed the monarchy of the 
elder branch oi the Bourbons ; but it destroyed at the same 
time that frank, austere, revolutionary energy which had 
placed France at the head of European nations; it 
condemned the ruling power to a stato of perennial terror, 
but it also doomed tbo most enlightened part of France to 
long yi ars of immorality. It instilled hypocrisy into the 
souls of men; it substituted a spirit of calculation for 
enthusiasm; the arts of defence for tho initiative power 
of genius; the brain fctr the heart. Tho manly, vigorous 
national idea paled beneath a multitude of puny incomplete 
conceptions ; and apostasy -was introduced into the political 
sphere. 

The subtle, treacherous, deceitful warfare of the fifteen 
years’ farce spread a stratum of corruption over French 
civilisation, tho consequences of w'hich yet endure. A 
second sdeh would be fatal indeed, and it is important that 
we should reflect on this. 

When the timeS are right for detacliing ourselves frum 
the present and advancing towards the future, all hesita¬ 
tion is fatal; it enervates and dissolves. Happily of 
movement is thf secret of g^e&t victories. 

When the consequences of a principle aro exhausfbd, and 
tho edifice which had rested upon it for centuries is 
threatened with ruin, it behoves us to shake the dust from 
our feet, and hasten elsewhere. Life is beyond, without. 
Witliin is the icy*breath of the tomb ; scepticism wanders 
amid the rufhs, and egotism tracks its footsteps, followed 
by isolation and death. 

And now the times are ripe, Tho ccusequences of the 
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principle of individaalitjj dominant orer the paat, are 
Exhausted. Monarchy in its second restoration has lost 
aU creativf^powor; its existence is a wretched plagiarism. 
Show me a single important act, a single manifestation of 
European which is not the issue of the social principle, 

M hich has not sprung from the 'people^ the monarch of the 
future. The old world is incapable of aught but resistamce; 
the OTily force it has left is the force of inertia. The 
aristocracies of the present day are but dead forms^ arti¬ 
ficially put in motion from time to time by galvanic power. 
Monarchy is but the reflection, the shadow of a life that 
has been. 

Tliti future has called us since 1814. For two ahd. 
twenty years have the people heard its voice, and yearned 
to advance. And shall we retrace our steps, shall we re¬ 
commence a work that is completed, copy the past, and 
return to a state of infancy because monarchy is decrepit 


■ • • • • ■ • 

Analysis can never rogeucrutu the peoples. Analysis is 
potent to dissolve; impotent to create. Aiialyj^is will 
never lead us further than the theory of individuality, and 
the triumph of the individual principle could only lead us 
to a revolution of Protestantism and mere liberty. The 
Kopublic is quite other. ^ • 

The Republic—as 1 understand it at least—is the ontbroiie- 
mciit of the principle of association, of which liberty is 
merely an element, a necessary antecedent. Association is 
synthesis; and synthesis is divine: it is the lover of the 
world ; the only method of regeneration vouchsafed to the 
human family. Opposition is analysis ; an instrument of 
mere criticism. It generates nothing; it destroys \yhen 
analysis has declared a principle extinct, it scats itself 
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beside the corpse, and moves not onward. Synthesis alone 
has power to thrust tho corpse aside^ and advance in search* 
of ncw4ife. 

Thus it was, that the revolution of 1789—a revolution 
intimately protostant in character—ended by enthroning 
analysis, alUrming the fraternity of individi^als, and organ¬ 
ising liberty. And thus it was that the revolution of 1830 
—a revolution entirely of opposition—revealed at the very 
outsetr its inctipacity of reducing to action tho social idea, 
of which it had a dim and distant perception. Opposition 
can do no more than lay bare the decay, sterility, and ex¬ 
haustion of a pi inciple. Beyond that it sees nought but 
the void. Now we can build up nothing upon the void. 
A republic cannot bo fo''Tided upon a demonstration per 
ahsurdum; tho proof duect is indi&pcusabla A new 
dogma alone cannot save us. 


« » • 

Two thinga are essential to the realisation of tho progress 
we seek : the declaration of a principle and its incarnation 
in action. 

• • t • * • ^ 

The tortures of slavery havo been for the peoples an 
initiation in tho worsliip of liberty. Their ^uUerirgs have 
been beyond expression: the energy of their arisjug will 
be beyond all expectation. Their so; rows w'cre blessed. 
They learned a truth with every tear. Every year of 
zuartyrdoin was a preparation for their complete redemption. 
They have drained the cup to its last dregs; naught 
remains but to daah it in pieces. 
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What, then, are we to do! 

•To preach, to combat, to act.* 

file repu^dican party has nothing to alter eitber^rin its 
language or bearing. Any change introduced from any 
'mere idea of tactics would lower iz into a political p.arty. 
Now the ropublman party is not a political party ; it is 
essentially a religious party, h’rom the days of Spnrtacus 
downwards, it has had its dogma, its faith, its martyrs j 
and it ought to have the inviolability of dogma, • the 
infallibility of faith, the power of sacrifice, and the cry 
of action of martyrs. Its forgetfulness of this duty, its 
imitation of monarchy or aristocracy, its substitutions 

• I say to act; but in laying down this principle.of action aa onr 
rule of conduct, 1 do not speak of action on any terms; of feverish, 
ill-coiHidcrcd, disorganised action. 1 speak of action os the principle, 
the pin'ramrne, the banner; as tliaf. which ought to be alike the 
tcnrUncy and the avowed aim of our exertions. The rest is a question 
of time, with which it is unnecessary to occupy ourselves here. What 
we want ia that h temporary necessity shall not be elevated into a 
permanent theory; that the peoples shall not bo dela&ed into 
suKstitutirg an indci^nite, uncertain, peacefully progressive force of* 
things, for true revolutionary activity ;—that me^ shall not persist in 
attiibuting to the irregular and coldly analytic work of opposition, the 
power of revelation belonging to the revolutionary synthesis, 1 
repudiate riiystematic inertia—the silence that broods, the simulation 
that betrays; and invoke a r> aiik, sincere dcclarat^n of our dogma 
and belief.* Our cry is the cry of Ajax. We desire to combat in the 
light of day, beneath the lay of heaven. Is this puerile impatience? 
Mo, it, is the oomplcinont ul our doctrine, the baptism of our faith. 
Tim ])rincii)lo of action which wo inscribe upon our banner is strictly 
allied to onr liclief in a now epoch. How can this epoch be initiated 
if not through the people, through action, which is the wonu of the 
people. AVithout this priuciple of action, which we make the guide 
and rule of our every elfort, the movemont wounl be one of roaetion 
only, and as such productive of imperfect, extrinsic, and merely 
material changes in the actual state of thinffs. 
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of negations for a positive belief—these are the things that 
have so often caused its overthrow. The idea, the religious 
thoug of which—even when unconsciously—it is •t^a 
reprosontaiion on earth, has often raised it up, gigantic 
in power, when we believed it crushed for ever. 

We ought not to forget this. Political parties fall and 
die; religious parties never die until alter they have 
achieved their victory; until their vital principle has 
attaified its fullest development and become identified with 
the progress of civilisation and manners. 

Then, and not before then, does God infuse into the 
heart of a people, or the brain of an individual strong in 
genius and in love, a new idea, vaster and more fruitful 
than the idea then expit ing; the centre of faith is moved 
one degree onwards, ar only they who rally round that 
centre constitute the party of the future. 

The republican party lias then nothing to fear as lo tlm 
final result of its mission; nothing from those defc.tts of an 
hour which do not alTcct the main body of an army, and 
only ten'll to call back to tlio centre those troops wliom the 
iirdour^of battle has scattered. The danger is elscwhorr. 


You deceive yourselves, we are told. The peoples lack 
faith. The mi^sses are dojriijant, inert. They have worn 
chains so long os to lose the habit of motion. You* have to 
do with Helots, not with men. Ifow can you di.ig rhern 
into the battle, or maintain them in the field i How oftrn 
have we called them lo arms to the cry of ,j, liberty^ 

vei^eance! They did but raise their heavy heads for an 
instant, to sink back into their former stupor. Tin y have 
seen the funeral procession of our martyrs pass them by, 
and understood not that with them were entombed their 
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ow'n rights, their own lives, their own salvation. They 
^eek after gold, and are held in inertia by fear. Enthusiasm 
is^extinct, «^nd it is not easy to rekindle it. Now, nythout 
the help of the masses you cannot act; you may teach 
m.artyrdom, but not victory. Die, if you believe that your 
blood will sooner or later raise up a generation of avengers, 
but do not seek to drag into your destiny those who have 
neither your energy nor your hopes. Martyrdom can never 
become tlie religion of a wholo party. It is useless to 
exhaust tlie forces which may ono day be of service in 
uiisuccossful elForts. Do not deceive yourselves as to your 
epoch. PfcGsign yourselves to await in patience. 

TIjo question is mornentouH. It involves the future of 
the party. 


• I ft • ft • 

Yf.s, the people.s lack faith; not that individual faith 
which creates niari}rs, but that social faith which is the 
parent of victory; the faith that arouses the multitudes j 
faith in the ir own destiny, in their own mission, and in the 
mission of ilio epoch: the faith that combats and,prays*; 
the faith lliat. enlightens, find bids men*advance fearlessly 
in the ways of God and llnrnanity, with the sw'ord of the 
people tin ihfir hand, the n'ligion of tlio people in their 
liiMit, and Lliti iiiLure of the in their^soul. 

But siK Ii faith as this —preached by the sole priest of" 
the ICpodi, Lamennius--and wliich wo are all bound 
nnlionally io reduce to action—wdiat is wanted to give 
it to us? Is it strength, or the consciousness of strength, 
tliat we need? Have wc lost it through the recognition of 
our real poworlessness, or through opinions that are 
erroTieons, and prejudices that may bo removed 1 Would 
not one energetic act of will re establish an equilibrium 
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between the oppressor and the oppressed 1 And suppose 
tills to be so, ha^e we striven to achieve it 1 Are our own 
tend^cies, onr own manifestations of the idea wo to 
promote, such aa to realise the aim ^ Are wo, whom chfinco 
has placed at the head of the movement, or are the multi¬ 
tudes wlio do but follow lead, to blame for the actual state 
of inertia 1 

Look at Italy. Misfortune, suii'ering, protest, individual 
sacrifice, have reached their climax there. The cup is full. 
Opprjssion is everywhere, like the air wo breathe, but 
rebellion also. Three separate states, twenty cities, two 
millions of men arise, and in one week overthrow their 
governments, and prochiim their own emancipation, witliout 
a single protest raised, or a single drop of blood shed. One 
attempt constantly sue -eeds another. Do these twenty- 
five millions of men lack strength? Italy in revolution 
would bo strong enough to conquer three Austrias. Do 
they lack the inspiration of great traditions—the religion 
of memory—the past? The people still bow down in 
roveren6e before the relies of the grandeur that has been. 
Do they lack a 'mission ? Only to Italy has it been voucli- 
safed iwuce to give the word of unity to Europe. Do tlioy 
lack courage ? Ask it of 1710, of the records of the Grand 
Ann^, of the thrice holy martyrs who, during ,tho last 
fourteen years, have died there silently, without glory, for 
an idea. * 

Look at Switzoriund. Can any one deny the vulour or 
the profound spirit of indcperulonco iliac di tingurislics 
these sons of the Alps? Five ernturies of ..truggle, of 
intrigues, and of civil and religious discord, have failed to 
soil the Swiss banner of 1308. Nevertheless, Switzerland, 
whose hattle-cry would arouse Germany and Italy, though 
well aware bow the monarchs of Europe would shrink 
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from the idea of an European war sought by the people^ 
because conscious that the last battle of that war would be 
the Waterloo of Monarchy,—Switzerland continually sub- 
nuts to in&alt and stoops to dishonour at the preset^ day, 
, and bows her head to the paltriest note o^ an Austrian 
agent. 

Remember 1^13; the youth of Germany abandoning 
their universities to fight the battles of independence; the 
thrill that ran throughout the whole country at the cry of 
nationality and independence ;—and tell mo whether that 
people would not have arisen had their deputies, electors, 
writers, all the influential men who preferred the circumlo¬ 
cution of constitutional opposition, rallied round the banner 
of Ham bach 1 

Rornember Grochow, Waver, Ostrolenska; and tell me 
what would have been the condition of Russia, if instead of 
wasting precious time in imploring the protection of 
diplomacy for* that Poland which diplomacy had been 
sacrificing for a century past,—the coml)atants had rapidly 
carried tho action of the revolutionary principle to its 
natural centre, beyond the Bug; if a vaster conception of 
popular emancipation had called into .iction tlioso races 
wdios(i secret was revealed in 1818 by Bogdan Ohiel- 
micki,— if w’nile enUiiisiti&m reigned supreme and the 
enemy wma stupefied by terror, while tho^ multitudes of 
Lithuania, Ukraniii, and Gailicia, were burning with the 
hope of liberty, the insurrectionary forces had pushed on 
into Lithuania. 

1 write it with the deepest conviction : tli()re is scarcely 
a single people unable,by dint of faith, sacrifice, and 
revolutionary logic, to burst ilicir chains in the face of the 
monarchies of Europe united against tliem; not a single 
people who, in the holiness of an idea of love and the future, 
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and in the strength of a word inscribed upon their insurrec¬ 
tionary banner, might not initiate an European crusado,; 
not a«#^ing1e people to whom the opportunity of doing sc has 
not beon ofTorod since 1830. ^ 

But in Itaty, in Germany, in Poland, in Switzerland, in 
Franco, everywhere indeed, the true original nature of the 
revolutionary movements lias been altered by men, un¬ 
fortunately influential, but grasping and ambitious; who 
have regarded the uprising of a people but as an oppor- 
tunioy for power or profit;—or by weak men, trembling at 
the difficulties and dangers of the enterprises, who have at 
the outset sacrificed the logic of insurrection to their own 
fears. Everywhere have false and pernicious doctrines 
caused the revolution& to deviate from their true aim ; the 
idea of a caste has bee i substituted for the popular idea of 
the emancipation of all by all; the idea of foreign help has 
weakened or destroyed the national idea. Nowhere have 
the promoters, the lcfid:!rs, the governmonta of the insurrec¬ 
tions, determined to cist into the balance of tlie country’s 
destinyj the entire sura of forces W’hich might have boon 
put in motion by sufficient energy of will; nowbero has tlio 
consciousness of d great mission, and faith in its fulfilment, 
a true comprehension of the age and of its ruling thought, 
governed the action of tho.se who, by assuming thedirootion 
of events, had pledgetl themselves to humanity for their 
successful issue. The mission before them was a ’iiission of 
giants, ami to perform it Ih^'y stooped down to earth. 
They had half defined the secr«fi of the generations; they 
had heard the cry of the groat human famil- ^ striving to 
shake ojr the' dust of tho sepulchre, and to arise to now 
life; they were callf'd upon to declare the W-^rd of tho 
people and of the peoples, without fear or reserve—and 
they did but stammer forth hesitating words of concessions. 
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of charters, of compacts between power and right, between 
the unjust and the just. Even as age in its decrepitude 
demands of art some element of fictitious life, so they 
sought from the policy of the past the %dm of its imperfect 
and fugitive existence. They were bound—even though it 
were raised upon their own dead bodies—to elevate the 
banner of insurrection so high that all the peoples might 
read therein its promises of victory; ond they dragged it 
through the mud of royalty, veiled it beneath protocols, or 
hung it idly up—an ensign of prostitution—over the doors 
of foreign Chancelhi'iea. They put their trust in the 
promises of every minister, in the hopes held out by every 
ambassador, in everything save in tho omnipotence of the 
people. • 

AVe have seen tho leaders of revolution immersed in the 
study of tho treaties of 1815, seeking therein the charter 
of Italian or Polish liberty : others, more culpable, pro¬ 
claiming aloud the negation of Humanity, and tho affirm¬ 
ation of egotism, by inscribing upon their banner a 
principle of noTirinterveniion worthy of the middle ages: 
others, more guilty still, denying both their brothers arjd 
fatherland, and breaking the national,,unity at the very 
moment when it behoved them to initiate its triumph, when 
tho foreigner was advancing to their gates, by declaring 
—Bolognese I tlie cause of the Modenese is not our cause. 

In their anxiety to legalise their revolution they forgot 
th-at every insurrection must derive its legality from its 
ainiy its legitimacy from victory, its means of defence from 
offence^ and tho pledge of its success from its extension. 
They forgot that the charter of a nation’s liberties is an 
article of tho charter of humanity, and that they alone 
deserve that charter who are ready to conquer or die for 
all humanity. 
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When the peoples saw the initiators of revolution turn 
pale before the enterprise, and either shrink from the 
nccessitj of action, or advance trembling or unceftain, 
without any definite purpose, without any’‘‘programme, 
or any hope ‘save in foreign aid, even they became timid 
and hesitating; or rather they felt that the hour was not 
yet come, and held back. In the fac6 of revolutions 
betrayed at their very outset, the multitudes stood aloof; 
enthusiasm was crushed at its birth; faith disappeared. 


* # 4 

Faith disappeared: hut what have we done, what do wo 
even now to revive it 1 Shame and grief! Ever since 
that holy light of the \ eoples faded away, wo have cither 
wandered in the darkness, without bond, plan, or unity of 
design; or folded our arms like men in despair. Some of 
us, after uttering a long cry of grief, have renounced all 
earthly progress to murmur a hymn of rcsigorition, a prayer 
like tho^prayor of tlio dying: others have rebelled against 
hope, and, smiling in bitterness, have proclalmnd the rcigii 
of darlcness by accepting scepticism, irony, and incredulity 
as things inevitable, and their hlasphcmy has been re¬ 
sponded to by the corruption of those already degraded, and 
by the suicido of despair of the puro in heart. The Hterat uro 
of the present day oscillates between these two citremos. 
Others, reniombcring tlio light that had illumined their 
infancy, retraced their weary steps to the sanctuary they 
had abandoned, hoping to rekindle ilie flame; r, concen¬ 
trating llie mind in purely subjective contemplation, 
merged existence in the EgOf forgetting or denying the 
external world to bury themselves in the study of the 
individual Such is our present philosophy. 
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Others, bom to struggle, and urged on bj a power of 
sacrifice which, wisely directed, might have wrought 
invatlcs—iij^pclled by instincts sublime, but indefi^te— 
seized the banner that floated over the graves of their 
'fathers, and ruslied onwards; but they separated before 
they liad advanced many steps, and each of them tearing a 
fragment from tie banner, endeavoured to make of it the 
sf.findard of the entire army. Such is the history of our 
pnlitical life. • 

The reader must pardon my reiterating these plaints. 
I'hry are my dt^Avla est Carthago, My work is not a 
lahour of authorship, but a sincere and earnest mission of 
aj'oaiohite. Such a mission docs not admit of diplomacy^ 
I afii seeking iJie secret of the delay in our advance, which 
ai^poars to mf’ to be attributable to causes apart from the 
stnmgtb of tlio enemy; T am striving to put the question 
in such a manner as will ejiaI>lo us speedily to regain a lost 
initiative. I must either bo silent or speak on the whole 
truth, 

it seems to me that there are two jprincipdl causes 
for this delay; both of them dependent upon the party’s 
deviation from tlio true path ; both of tlfbm tending to the 
Rubstitutlon of the v/or.^liip of lim pa&t for the worship of 
tlio fntitf e. 

The fiist is the error which h^s led us to vegard as a pro¬ 
gramme* of the future that which was in fact but a grand 
sijrnii lng up of the past; a formula expressing tho results 
of (he labour and achievements of an entire epoch—to con¬ 
found two distinct epochs and two distinct syntheses—and 
to narrow a mission of social renovaticn to the proportions 
of a mere work of deduction and development. It has led 
us to al audon the principle for the symbol, the God for tho 
idol; to immobilise that initiative which is the cross of fire 
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transmitted by God from people to people; to destroy tho 
legitimacy of nationality, which is the life of the peoples, 
thei^Fmission, and the means given them by whi^ to 
achieve it; which marks out the part assigned to them by 
God in our common work and duty—the evolution of hisf 
thought, one and multiple, which is tho soul of our existence 
hero below.* 

The second cause is the error which has led us to con< 
fouad the principle with one of its manifestations; tlie 

* I have sketched forth my ideas upon the French RoTolution, 
coubidcred as the last word of an expiring epoch, rather than tho first 
word of the epoch initiated by tho nineteenth century, in an article 
*‘Ou the Revolutionary Initiative,” published in tho RfpulU- 

eahu, 1885.In rr verting to the study of the past, my object 

is to sock, in the histor'cal evolution of the successive terms of 
progress, for data indiei mg a new social aim; an European 
synthesis, which, by removing the initiative from the hands of one 
sole people superior to the rest, will inspire all with tho activity 
wanting at the present day ;—hecanso I desire to see thought trans' 
lated into action—the fatal circle broken, within which all present 
action iif r'^stricted, and a decisive battle fought between the t\so 
^principles now strfving for mastery in Europe. 

But ^nght we—have been asked—to forget facts in order to 
improvise, according to our wislies, a revolutionary force whore none 
in reality exists ? Can wo cancel the past 1 Can we leave out of our 
calculatioi^s tho late revolutions of Bologna and Modena ? ^ 

Thcoratirally speaking, onr redigious and philosophical belief tfews 
elevate us to a height excludil^g all arguments deduced from those 
incidental facta. We arc approaching one of those palingenetic 
moments which introduce a new term into the terrestrial synthesis, 
generate new forces, and present—so to speak -a new philosophic 
fulcrum to every question. We hail the dawn of a new epoch, and 
the revolution now approaching will embrace a lai^e portion of 
humanity. Now erory new aim calls new elements into action among 
the peoples.;. 

But leaving aside the principal question, why do my objectors forget 
In their tnm that tAe peqple—the only true revolutionary force existing 
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eternal element of every social organisation with one of its 
suT;co|sivG develojjniouts; and to believe that mission ful* 
filial wliich but modiHod and enlarged. This erre* has 
lod us to break the unity of the conception p^cisoly where 
it demands the widest extension; to mistake the function 
of the eighteentl^ century, and to make of a negation the 
point of departure for the nineteenth. Wo abandoned the 
religious idea precisely when it was most urgent to revive 
and extend it until it should embrace the sum of thhigs 

—has never yet descended into the arena f Tliat our recollections 
have never gone beyond the circle of a military or bourgeois coAtef 
That the multitudes have never been called upon to paiticipate in the 
eutcrpiise ? Why do they forget that insurrection with us has never 
}ut HSbiimcd ail avowedly Italian character? Why argue against Sb 
icpiibLican revolution such as wo are stiiving to create, from tlie ill 
Bucevss of the monarckiml rnovemonts of 1821 ? Can we calculate the 
coi)sci|UL‘iice.s of the action of a piiuciplo contrary to it ? Between 
us, the icpublicana of Young Italy, and those who have acted before 
us ; between those who seek to raise the multitudes to the cry of God 
and Hie peoj^le, and the timid and illogical men who forgot God and 
feared the people, the diircrcnco is ininienso. * 

The movements of Modena and Bologna failed bdf'auso unsupported^ 
by Franco. True. What insurrection would n(^ fail if botrJyed by 
the very piinciplo upon which it had based its existence? Now the 
piincijile upon which the insurrectionary governments of Italy had 
fxdusiveV relied, was the principle of non-inJU^vcntion, Their blind 
belief ill non-intervention withheld th^m from the on^ course of action 
that niiglvt have saved them. The masses were repulsed by them; 
the young discouraged; the power of inUialim unrecognised ; the 
duty of arming neglected ,* the national idea denied ; and the insur- 
reetiou restricted within the liuiils of a province. But are those 
soul CCS of weakness jirnnaitcnf f Kvery Italian whose patriotism has 
not been perverted in the councils of the Farisiaii Ji(,fte mil/ou will tell 
^ou, that it our emlea\oars are still fruitless, if even yet we number 
more martyrs than soldiuis, we owe it above ail things to the opinion 
that the initiative of the Kuiopcau struggle brdougs to France, and 
that so long as she remains ineit, none should attempt to move. 
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destined to be transformed, and unite in one grand social 
conception the forces that are now isolated and divided, * 
Th|» eighteenth century, too generally rcgaixj^d as a?i 
of mere scepticism and negation, devoted solely to a labour 
of criticism, had yet a faith of its own, a mission of its own,* 
and n practical method for the realisation^ of that ndssion. 
Its faith was a Titanic, limitless belief in human power and 
in human liberty. Tta measure was to take ftock —if T may 
be iillgwed the expression—of the first epoch of the 
European world; to sum up, and reduce to a concrete 

It is tliefforo of urgent necessity to combat this ojanioii, whi-jh is 
{ircacliod prLciholy by those who are powerful iu means and iiiJiueuco, 
and wlio therefor', ought to be the fust to act. It is an opudon 
deatructive to die conscieLco and the future of the pooplei, and the 
Ropublicatis of Franco ougl;'' to unite with ks in opjiasiog it. My 
purpose is net to reproach l’'3.oice, but to invito her to introduce a new 
language and new tendency into the Kepublican press more in h nmony 
with tho new mission. Keproxches are for those who, dwtlling among 
the oppressed peoples, increase the dilTicultu-a of the woik of emanci¬ 
pation by a pretended belief, wliicli in most of them is in fact but the 
absence ol all earnest conviction; roj^roaches are for thoi^o who, while 
they boast themselves tho a[»'-'3tlea of au Humanitarian syntl.f'si'i, 
follow dht the doctriyo of ono lolo revcaler and its negation of coo- 
tinuous human progress, from coLsotiuciico to con,spi|tience, till they 
are led to deny the progressive intellectual sovereignty cf the peoj lo, 
and to evoke I know not what renovation of tho Papacy. Uepioai’hes 
are for those w’li|p dccUro it i^jiosaible for hummUy to c-cbf uutil 
iVance shall Ig kaUM qjtPfn of the universe (“v. llistoiro^Parlemen- 
tairo do la Itevolution Fiancaiac," Christ ei par A. Seguieg. 

Nor is this the isolated idea of this or that individual, but the idea of 
a school. Now I protest against the doctunes of thac school ; against 
its national egoti:>in, and against its usurping tendcucies, ihit regard¬ 
ing as brothers all tboso who understand th' association of free men 
and cejUdls, I feci a’peculiar affi'ctiou for the people whit h f»jr hity 
years fuught In the naiiio of the emauuipatiou ot tho uaiin.is, and 
translated the grand icbulto oi the Christian epoch into the political 
sphere. 
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formula, that which eighteea centuries of Ohristianity had 
dxaniiiicd, evolved, and achieved; to constitute the iTufi- 
Mual aucl^ as he was destined and designed to bojgpfree, 
sacred, and inviolable. And this mission it accomplished 
through the French Hevolution—which was tho political 
translation of the Protestant revolution ;* a manifestation 
eminently religious, whatever may be said by those super¬ 
ficial writers who judge a whole period by the errors of 
individuals, secondary actors in the great drama. • The 
instrument adopted to work out tho revolution, and reach 
the aim it was its mission to achieve, was the idea of right 
From the theory of right it derived its power, its mandate, 
tho legitimacy of its acts. Tho declaration of the rights of 
man is the supremo and ultimate formula of the French 
Revolution. 

And what, indeed, is man, individual man, if not a right 1 
In tho series of tho terms of progress does ho not represent 
tho human personality, tho elemont of individual emanci¬ 
pation? And the aim of the eighteenth century was to 
fulfil tho human evolution which had been anticif>ated and 

* It ia a mistdko to jnilge tho work of moral^mancipation*iichio7C(l 
by tho Rcforniatiou by the ineiJont of that protest against the diet of 
S[>iros, which gave rise to tho word Protustantism. Protestantism 
was Dotf as rioo-Ohristians adirm, a work of negation or of criticism 
with regard to tho epoch; it was positive Chii|tian production, a 
sohaau iTianifobtatLou of tlie individml man—solo object and aim of 
Christianity. It protested, it is tiuc, but only against tho Papacy, 
w'liioii, by tffiUimj that which it was incapable of achieving, and 
atloiupLiiig to found a social uiuty with an mdivtdml instrumont, of 
neccs;>ity degoiicratcd into tyranny, and thus placed itself beyond tlie 
pale of tho Christian s} ntlitisi.s—which ordainod that man should be 
free —betorc it had alUiiied its coiuplulo dcvr'lopuieut. It was a pro- 
teal, thercfoio, not a'jainsl the synthesis of its epoch, but in favour of 
that synthesis, which the Papacy—impoteut to realiso its sublime 
instinct of tho luturo—annihilated, instead of fostering and promoting. 
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foreseen by the anoionte, proclaimed by Christianity, and 
in part realised by Protestantism. A multitude of obstaclct 
stood between the century and that aim, every description 
of impediment and restraint upon the spontaneity and free 
development of individual faculties; prohibitions, rules^ 
and precepts limiting human activity; the^traditions of a 
past activity now decayed; aristocracies wearing a sem¬ 
blance of intellect and power; religious forms forbidding 
movccncnt and advance. 

It was necessary to overthrow all these, and the 
eightec nth century overthrew them. It waged a terrible 
but victorious war against all things tending to fraciionise 
human power; to deny movement, or to arrest the flight 
of intelligence. 

Every groat revolution demands a great idea to be its 
centre of action; to luriiish it with both lever and 
fulcrum for the woik it has to do. This conception 
the eighteenth century supplied by placing itself in the 
centre of its own s.uhjeU. It was the Ego, the human 
conscience, the Eqo sum of Christ to the powers of his day. 

* Einn^on that centre as its base, the Revolution, conscious 
of its own strengtfi and sovereignty by right of conquest, 
disdained to prove to the world its origin, its link with the 
past. It simply aflirmed. It cried aloud like Ifichtc; : 
there is no lihe^t]j without ^equality \ all men are equal. 
After this it began to deny. It denied the inert past; it 
denied feudalism, aristocracy, monarchy. It denied tlic 
Catholic* dogma of absolute passivity that poisoned the 

* Nouo can, on any rational ground, accuse mo of faili'g to rc- 
cogiiiao the Catholic spiut th.it prcHides over the doatinioa of iiiodurn 
civilisation. All lue^dwuro of iho meaning geneially giv* >i to thu 
woid (JaUwIic.^^ If Catholic liad assumed no other meaning than 
univerodl, I would call to mind that every religion naturally tends to 
become Catholic, and mo.st especially so that eyiitheBis which luecubc'a 
llmnaiiity at the head of its foimubk 
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sources of liberty, and placed despotism at the summit of 
tile social cdi^ce. Buins there ivore without end, but in the 
midst of Uio^o ruins and negations one immense affirmation 
stood erect; the creature of God, ready to act^ radiant in 
’power and will; the eccc 4o77iO, repeated after eighteen 
centuries of struggle and suifering; not by the voice of the 
martyr, but from the altar raised by the revolution to 
Victory—Right, the faith of individuality, rooted in the 
world for ever. « 

And is this all wo seek 1 Ought man, gifted with pro¬ 
gressive activity, to remain quiescent like an emancipated 
slave, satisfied with his solitary liberty t Does naught 
remain in fulfilment of his mission on earth, but a work of 
consequences and deductions to be translated into the. 
sphere of fact; or conquests to be M'atchcd over and 
defended ? 

Ilccaube the human unktiown quantity has been detor- 
iiiinod, because one among the tei rus of progress—that of 
the {individual —has taken its place among the known and 
defined quantities, is tlie scries of term^ composing the 
gn at equation concluded 1 Is the faculty of progress 
exliausted ? Is naught but rotatory motion left to us ? 

Because man, consecrated by the power of thought king 
of the jarth, has burst the bonds of a worn-out religious 
form that imprisoned and restrained his activity and inde- 
pomlcncc, are we to have no new bond of universal fra¬ 
ternity? no religion? no recognised and accepted conception 
of a general and providential law ? 

Ko, eternal God! Thy Word is not ail fulfilled; thy 
thought, the thought of the world, not all revealed. 
That thought creates still, and will coutiuuo to create for 
ages incalculable by man. The ages that have passed have 
but rcv(>alod to us some fragments of it^ Our mission is 
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not concluded. As yet we scarcely know its origin, we 
know not its ultimate aim. Time and discovery do bat 
enlasgo its boundaries. It is elevated froin^ago tct nge 
towards destinies unknown to us, seeking the law of which 
as yet we know but the first lines. From initiation to* 
initiation, throughout the serios of thy successive incarna¬ 
tions, this mission has purified and enlarged the formula of 
sacrifice; it learns tho path it has to follow by the study of 
an eternally progressive faith. Forms are modified and 
dissolved—religious beliefs are exhausted. Tho human 
spirit leaves them behind as the traveller leaves behind 
the fires that warmed him through tho night>, and seeks 
another scene. But religion remains: the idea is immortal, 
survives the dead forni.^, and is reborn from its own ashes. 
The idea detaches il olf from the worn-out symbol , 
disengages itself from iis involucrwn^ which analysis lias 
cotisurued, and shimjs forth in purity and brightness, a 
new star in humanity’s heaven. How many such shall 
faith kindle ere the wholo path of the future shall be 
illuminc'd? W]io shall tell how many stars—secular 
thoughts, liberated from every cloud—shall arise aiui take 
their place in tho •heaven of intellect, ere man, the living 
summary of the terrestiial Word, may declare: I have faith 
in myself my deUiny is accoinplished. • 

Such is the* law. On^ labour suceceda another; ono 
synthesis succeeds another, and the latest revealed evv^r 
presides over tlio work wo have to accomplish^ and pre¬ 
scribes its method and organisation. It jomprohends all 
the terms included in tlie preceding synthesis, pbjs tho now 
term, which becomes the aim of Lvory endeavour, the 
unknown q^uantity to l»e detorminod, and added to the 
known. Analysis also has its share in tho labour done; 
but it derives its programme and point of departure from 
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tliu s\ ntlicsis of the epoch. Analysis, in fact, has no life 
cJf its own : its existence is merely objective, it derives its 
parpodo, la^', and mission elsewhere. A portion of^very 
epoch, it is the insignia of none. Those writers who 
cMvidw tho epochs into tw'o classes—organic and critical— 
falsify history. ^ Every epoch is essentially synthetic; every 
epoch is organic. The progressive evolution of the thought 
of (Jod, of which our world is the visible manifestation, is 
unciasingly continuous. Tlio chain cannot be brok*jn or 
interrupted. The various are united together—the 

cradle is linked to the tomb. 

» 

No soon* r, therefore, had ilie French Revolution con¬ 
cluded one epoch, than the rays of another appeared 
.^*)ovo the horizon. No sooner had the triumph of the 
human individual been proclaimed by the charter of rights, 
than intelligence foretold a new charter, the charter of 
Pi'incijilcs. No sooner was the unknown quantity of the 
so called middle ages determined and tlie aim of tlib 
Chtistian synthesis achieved,* than •a new unknown 
quantity, a new aim, was B*'t before the present generation. 

On (ttoiy side the doubt has arisen—of what advantage 
ii5 Uherly ? Of what advantage equality, ^hich is in fact 

i 

* 1 foKscc that it will bu obj(‘Ctcd that the conquest of human rights 
1 -. MX husioii; that slavi-'iy and inequality still endure on every side ; 
i’i\t tlio sLrugglu was but coninienccd by the Fiench Revolution. 1 
;i bo told that the punoiplo of individuality still governs every 
iliii'."'ion, aud tliat whiiu I am ^[>cdk’I]g of n uuw epoch iuellicacious 
pMVLi^ am everywlicie ])ut up for the aor .mplislniieut aud reali^d' 
lion iM <ioUou of the very syuiiiobii) whi h I have stated to be 
exhaiiriU d, 

Wo must uot confound the discovery of a teiiu of progress with its 
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but the liberty of allf What is the free man but an 
activity^ a forc^ to be put in motion f In what dlructio/i 
shall j^e move 7 As chance or caprice may d^ect 7 *Bwt 
that is not /i/e, it is a mere succession of acts, of pheno¬ 
mena, of emissions of vitality, without bond, relation, or 
continuity; it is anarchy. The liberty of the one will 
inevitably clash with the liberty of others; constant strife 
will arise between individual and individual, and consequent 
loss 0 ^ force, and waste of the productive faculties vouchsafed 
to us, and which we are bound to regard as sacred. The 
liberty of all, if ungovorned by any general directing law, 
will but lead to a state of warfare among men, a warfare 
rendered all the more cruel and inexorable by the virtual 
equality of the antagonists. 

Men deemed they bi^d found a remedy for these evih. 
when they raised up from the foot of that cross of Christ 
which rules above an entire epoch of the world’s history, 

triumph in the sphere of reality; the intellectual evolution of the 
thought of an epoch, with its material application ; the ideal conquest, 
with its practical consequences. 

'.The jHmitive application of a given term of progress to the dilfeient 
branches of the civil, ^political, and economic organism, can only bo 
successfully begun after its moral development in the intellectual 
sphere is complete. That moral development is the labour of an 
epoch, and no sooner is it complete than a power—either in-hvidual 
or people—arises tu proclaim its results and consign its formula to the 
keeping of the nations. A new epoch then begins, in whic!.—while 
the intellect of humanity is occupied with the newly-revealed term — 
the term of the past and exhausted epoch is by degrees practically 
realised and applied. The thought of one epoch is only verllied in 
the splicre of aUioUf when the human itUcUect is already absorbed in 
the contemplation of the thought of its successor. Were it not so, the 
couneclion and coherence of the epochs would he interrupted, and a 
solution of continuity would take place. 

Now, 1 atllrm, that if the material application of the terms liberty 
and equality has not been attained—nor will bo until a people have 
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the formula of fraternity bestowed by the god-like man 
dpo|L the human race; that sublime formula, unknown to 
the pagan yrorld, but for which the Ohristian world 4tad— 
often unconsciously—fought many a holy fight from the 
Crusades to Lepanto. Liberty, equality, and fraternity, 
inscribed upon fvery banner, became the programme of the 
future, and men attempted to confine progress within the 
circle marked out by those three points. But progress broke 
through the circle; the eternal cui hono reappeared. • For 
we, all of us, demanded an aim, a human aim. What is 
existence other than an aim, and the means of an achieve¬ 
ment 1 Now fraternity does not supply any general social 
terrestrial aim ; it does not even imply the necessity of an 
aim. It has no essential and inevitable relation with a 
purpose or intent calculated to harmonise the sum of human 
faculties and forces. Fraternity is undoubtedly the basis 
of all society, the first condition of social progress, but it is 

Indiciited a new term as the aim of the general endeavour—their moral 
development is complete. I affirm that the unknoton quarUUy of the 
middle ages is transferred to the member of the equation'*containiug 
the known quantities : the hypolTiesis of tho midille ages is the prifi- 
ciple of tile present day; tho idea of the fiddle ages la now a 
recognised admitted law. Does any one now deny liberty and equality 
in iirinciple ? Does any one attempt to raise doubts as to the theory 
ofri_d)t*f The most illiberal monarch living fails not to invoke the 
name of that liberty he secretly qjehors; to as<i^rt that he is the 
protectoj of the rigTiis and liberties of his subjects against the anarchy 
of factions. The question is, in the sphere of principles, decided. 
Tho only struggle is as to the application. Tho dispute no longer 
ngilds the law itself, but its inieipretation. 

The individual is no longer the aim of human endeavour. The 
individual will reajipcar in new sacredness, when, by the promulgation 
of the social law, the rights and duties of individual existence are 
made to harmonise with that law. Hitherto the worship accorded to 
individuality has given rise to an ignoble individnaliam, a nameless 
egotism and Immorality. 
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not progross; it renders it possible—^it is an indispensable 
element of it—but it is not its definition. Fraternity (s 
not isconsistent with the theory of movement^in a cirole. 
And the human mind began to understand these things ; 
began to perceive that fraternity, though a necessary link' 
between the terms liberty and equality—which sura up the 
individual synthesjia—does not pass beyond that synthesis; 
that its action is limited to the action of individual upon 
individual, that it might bo denominated charity, and that 
though it may constitute a starting-point whence humanity 
advances in search of a social synthesis, it may not be 
substituted for that synthesis. 

This being understood, human research recommenced ^ 
men began to jwrccive that tim aim, tho function of exist¬ 
ence, must also he tho ultimate term of that progres^iA'c 
devclopmert which con^ritutes existence itself; and tb xt, 
therefore, in order to advance rapidly and directly towards 
that aim, it was first necessary to determine with exacti¬ 
tude the nature of that progressive development ami to 
act in accordance with it. To htow the Law^ and regidatf 
kurnan.^ activity to the Lam: such is the best nmdi- of 
stating tlie problef.x. 

Now the law of the individual can only be deduced from 
the law of tlie fipceics. The ir.dividual mission caTi^only lu* 
ascertained and defined Ivy placing ourselves upon nr* 
elevation, enabling us to grasp and comprehend the whole 
Wc must reaacend to the conception of Ilvmaniiy^ in order 
to ascertain tho secret, rule, and law of Lie of tho indi¬ 
vidual, of man. Hence the necesj-Ity of a ^ icral co 
operation, of harmony of effort,—in a word, of 
—in order to fulfil the work of all.* 

• Association," I am sometimes told, “ is no new priutij'l'?. By 
prefixing it as the universal aim, you therefore neither create a tinw 
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ITonco also the necessity of a complete alteration in the 
organisation of the revolutionary party, in our theories of 
go^eihment, and in our philosophical, political, and eco^om* 
ical studies; all of which have hitherto been inspired 
Solely by the principle of liberty. The * sacred word 
Humanity, pronounced with a new meaning, has opened 
up a now world before the eye of genius—a new world as 
yet only forefelt—and commenced a new epoch. 

Bynllicsis, nor the necessity for one. Association is only a incthsd, a 
means of realising liberty and equality: it is a part of the old 
synthesis, nor do we see the uoces&ity for a new one.” 

I admit that association, in tho usnal acceptation of the word, ia 
nothing more than the method of progress^ the means by which pro* 
gress is gradually accomplished. With every step in advance, 
association gams a corresponding dogreo of power and extension, and* 
in this sense the tendency to association may he said to be contem¬ 
porary with that progress, initiated—in regapl to man—with the 
earliest existence of our planet. It has exercised an action in all the 
syntheses now exhausted, and will exercise still greater influence in 
tlie synthesis wo seek to enthrone. But although its action always 
existed, mankind wero unconscious of it, and influenced by it without 
being themselves aware of it. Such has been tho case wittf progress 
itself, with tho law of giavity, nith all groat idoral and physical* 
truths. Then action existed long before it was revealed to us.* 

Blit is not tho dilTcronco bcLwocn a law unknown, and a law 
declared, piomnlgatcd, and acce])ted, suflicieiit fo constitute a new 
startiiig-piuiit for tho activity of the limuan intellect T The law once 
defined, tho regulation of our actio^ by it bccojnos a duty: its 
fill til mcntibccomcs tho aim of all human endeavour, and the method 
of deriving the maximum of utility from its fultilmcnt becomes the 
study of every thinker. Tho human intellect no longer wastes 
precious time in researches, the object of vhich has been realised, 
rower is increased a liuudrcd-fuld wlicii it is concentrated, and a 
definite direction is given to its action. Previously to the promulga¬ 
tion of the law, the mere instinctive sense of its existence could do no 
more than constitute a right, and a right almo-1 always contested. 

Great historical epochs do not date from the existence of a law, a 
truth, or a principle; but from the time of their promulgation. Were 
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Is any book required to prove thiat or is a lonj^er 
explanation and developraent of the subject necessary«n 
Ord^r to prove that such is indeed the actual intelUc^ual 
movement, and that the labour and business of the age is 
the discovery of its own synthesis ? Have not all our 
schools of philosophy for the last twenty years—even when 
abandoning the true path, and returning to the past— 
been seeking the great unknown quantity 1 Do not even 

it mt so, it would be idle to speak of distinct epochs or syuthesos: 
truth is one, and eternal; and the thought of God, in which was the 
genr of the world, contained thorn all. 

Equality existed as a principle long before Jesus, and the world wa'4 
unconsciously tending towards it. Why then admit the existence of 
a Christian epoch ? 

The earth described it3 revolutions round the sun without awaiting 
the revelations of Coperni 'us and Galileo, or the Newtonian fonnuloe. 
Why then do wo make dis* inct astronomical epochs of the systems of 
Ptolemy and Newton f 

And in days nearer our own, do not the theories of the English 
school of economists, and those (too soon forgotten) of the Saint 
Simonians, constitute two distinct periods of economical science 1 
Yet the‘Substitution of the principle of association for that of liberty 
is nevertheless the sole dKforenco between the one and the other. 

Now I believe that the time has arrived when the principle of 
association, solemnly and universally promulgated, should become 
the starting-point of all theoretical and practical studios, having for 
their aim the progressive organisation of human societ;*, and bo 
placed at the summit of our constitutions, our codes, and our fonnuhn 
of faith. And I say, moreover, that the promulgation of a term 
directing our researches upon a path absolutely different from any 
yet tiicd, is sufficient to constitute, or at least to indicate, a new 
epoch. 

For the rest, ours is not a formula of a^ociation (-nly; it is— 
Europe, and, through its moans, huu anity, associated in the 
comfilctcnesa of all its faculties and all its forces, under the indispens¬ 
able conditions of liberty, eqiMity, and fraternity, for the realisation 
of a common aim, the discovery and progressive application of its law 
of life. 
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those whoso interest it ia to lead the human mind away 
frory that search confess this? Our Catholicism bf the 
pl'csont da;i seeks to reconcile Gregory VII. and L'jther; 
the Papacy with the freedom and independence of thd 
human spirit. . . . And we daily hear the word humanity 
proffered by th^ lips of materialists who are incapable of 
appreciating its meaning, and ever and anon betray their 
natural tendencies to the individualism of the empire. 
Whether as a real belief or as an enforced homage, thd new 
epoch obtains its due acknowledgment from intellect almost 
without exception. 

Some of the more fervid apostles of progress lamented a 
short time ago that our enemies pirated our words without 
oven understanding their meaning. But the complaint 4S 
puerile. It is precisely in such agreement, instructive or 
compulsory though it be, that we trace a visible sign of the 
Word of the New Epoch, Humanity. 

Every epoch has a faith of its own. Every synthesis 
contains tho idea of an aim, of a mission. And every 
mission has its special instrument, its spc<pal forces, and i|s 
special lever of action. He who should attempt to realise 
the mission of a given epoch with the instrument of another, 
would have to pass through an indefinite series of inedica- 
cious ^ndeavou^a Overcome by the want of analogy 
between the means and the end, he might become a martyr, 
never a victor. 

Such is the point to which we have arrived. We all 
f(o], both in h^'arb and brain, the presentiment of a great 
epoch; and we have sought to make of the negations and 
analyses with which the eighteenth century was compelled 
to surround its newly-acquired victo»’y, the banner of tho 
faith of that epoch. Inspired by God to utter the sublime 
words—regeneration, progress, new mission, the future-— 
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VO yot persist in striving to realise the material triumph of 
the programme contained in those vordSi with the in^^ru- 
tnent'' that served for the realisation of a ndssion no'w 
concluded. We invoke a social world, a vast harmonious 
organisation of the forces existing in undirected activity in 
that vast laboratory, the earth;—and in order to call this 
new world into existence, and to lay the foundation of a 
pacific organisation, we have recourse to thoso old habits of 
rebehion which consume our forces within the circle of 
indiHdtiaHsin. We proclaim the future from the midst of 
ruins. Prisoners, whose cliain had but been lengthened, 
we boasted ourselves emancipated and free because wo 
found oursc]\es able to move around the column to wliicli 
we were bound. 

It is for this that r'aith slumbers in the heart of the 
peoples : for this that the blood of an entire nation fails to 
rekindle it. 


Faith requires an nim capable of embracing l^e as a whole, 
of concentrating all its imnifcstalion'?, of directing its 
various modes of activity, or of repressing them all in 
favour of one alone. It requires an earnest, unafterable 
conviction that that aim will be realised; a profound 
belief in a mission, and the obligation to fulfil it; and the 
consciousness of a supreme power watching over the path 
of the faithful towards its acconipIit>hment. These elements 
are indispensable to faith; and where any cue of tlieso 
is wanting, wo shall have sects, schools, political parties, 
but no faiili; no constant hourly sacrifice for the sake of a 
groat religious idea. 

Now we have no definite religious idea, no profound 
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Lohof in an obligation entaOdd by a miflsioti,, no cOnsoiouo* 
ness ,»f a supreme protecting power. Our actual apostplate 
is d more at Alytical opposition ; our weapons are intaf&stSt 
'iM(l our chief instrument of action is a theory of rights. 
\\ (' are, all of us, notwithstanding our sublime presenU- 
sons of rebellion. We advance, like renegade)^ 
without a God, without a law, without a banner to lead us 
towards the future. Our former aim has vanisl^ed from 
our view ; the new, dimly seen for an instant^ is eiTaced by 
that doctrine of rights which alone directs our labours. 
Wo make of the individual both the means and the aim. 
Wo talk of Humanity—a formula essentially religious-— 
and banish religion from our work. We talk of synthesis, 
and yet neglect the most powerful and active element 6f 
human existence. Bold enough to be undaunted by the 
dream of the material unity of Europe, we thoughtlessly 
destroy its moral unity by falling to recognise the primary 
condition of all association,—uniformity of sanction and 
belief. And it is amidst such contradictions that we 
pretend to renew a w orld. * » 

I do not exaggerate. I know there ar^ exceptions! and I 
admire them. But the mass of our party is as 1 describe 
it. Its presentiments and desires belong to the new epoch ; 
the chaiacter of its organisation, and the means of which it 
seeks to avail itself, belong to tlie old. The'party has long 
had an instinctive sense of a great mission confided to it; 
hut it neither understands the true natuio of that mission 
or tiio instruments fitted to achieve it. It is therefore 
incapable of success, and will remain so until it compre¬ 
hends that the cry of ^'God wills it ' must bo the eternal 
watchword of every undertaking like our own, having 
sacrifice for its basisj the people for its instrupg^enti and 
Humanity for its aim. 
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What! yon ooxnplain that faith ia dead or dying, that 
the Bonls of men are withered by the breath of egotisip, and 
yet^ou scorn all belief, and proclaim in yonr writings t&at 
religion ia notraore; that its day is over, and that there is 
no religious future for the peoples ! 

You man'’ol at tho slow advance of tlie peoples on tlie 
path of sacrifice and association, and yet you propose to 
them a programme of individuality, the sole value of which 
is negative; the result of which is a method, not of 
organisation, but of juxtaposition, which, if analysed, n^ill 
be found to be nothing more than egotism wrapped in a 
mantle of philosophic formulm i 

You seek to p< rform a work of regeneration, and,— 
since without this all political organisation is fruitless—of 
moral personal ameli ration; and you hope to accomplish 
it by banishing every religious idea from your work ! 

Politics merely accept man as he is, in his actual position 
and character; define bis tendencies, and regulate his 
action Jja harmony with them. The religious idea alone has 
• power to transform both. 

The religious idea is tho very breath of Humanity; its 
life, soul, conscience, and manifestation. Humanity only 
exists in the consciousness of its origin and tho presentiment 
of its destiny ; and only reveals itself by concenttating its 
powers upon some ono of the intermediate points, betvvecn 
these two. Now this is precisoly the function of the 
religious idea. That idea constitutes a faith in an origin 
common to us all; sets before o'), as a principle, a common 
future; unites all the active faculties on oni sole centre, 
whence they are continuously evolved and developed in tho 
direction of that future, and guides the latent foices of the 
fcuman mind towards it. It lays hold of life in its every 
aapeoi^ and in its slightest manifestations; utters its augury 
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over the cradle and the tombi and a^forde—philowphicidly' 
speaking—at once the highest and the most nnivemal 
formtla of a given epoch of civilisation j the most simple 
anS comprefiensive expression of its knowledge (scien&a) j 
•the ruling synthesis by which it is governed afl a whole, and 
by which its successive evolutions are directed from on high. 
Viewed with i^gard to the individual, the religious con* 
coption is the sign of the relation existing between him and 
tlio epoch to which ho belongs; the revelation of ^ his 
function and rule of life; the device beneath which he 
fuliils it. That conception elevates and purifies the 
indi\idual, and destroys egotism within him by transport^ 
ing tho centre of activity from the inward to the outward. 
It has created for man that theory of duty which is the 
parent of sacrifice; which has inspired, and ever will 
inspire, him to high and lioly things; the sublime theory 
^^hich brings man nearer to God, lends to the human crea¬ 
ture a spark of omnipotence, overleaps every obstacle, and 
converts the scalTold of the martyr into a ladder of triumph. 
It is as far above the narrow and imperfect theory of 
rights as the law itself is above any one of i<!b consequences.^ 
Kiglit is the faith of the individual. ^ Duty is tl^e com¬ 
mon collective faith, llight can but organise resistance : 
it may ^destroy, it cannot found. Duty builds up, asso¬ 
ciates, and unites; it is derived from a general law, whereas 
• 

* The theory of rights is visibly a secondary idea, a deduction, 
Vilii.h has lost sight of the principle from which it sprang ; a con- 
bL([U'U(.'o which has been elevated into an absolute doctrine, and 
giantcd a life of its own. 

Every right exists in virtue of a 1 iw ; the law of tho Being, the law 
which defines the nature of the subject in question. What is the 
law Y I know not: its discovery is the aim of the actual epoch j but 
the certainty that such a law exists is safiicieut to necessitate the 
substitution of the idea of Duty for the idea of Bight. 
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lUg^ £b 4(^Ted only from human will There is nothing 
therefore to forbid a struggle against Right: any indi¬ 
vidual may rebel against any right in another >yhioli 
injurious to him; and the sole judge left Hetwccn flio 
adversaries is*Force; and such, in fact, has frequently been, 
the answer which societies based upon right have given to 
their opponents. * 

Societies based upon Duty would not be compelled to 
have recourse to force; duty, once admitted as the rule, 
excludes the possibility of struggle; and by rendering the 
individual subject to the general aim, it cuts at the very 
root of those evils which Right is unable to prevent, and 
only affects to cure. Morcovt^r, progress is not a necessary 
result of the doctrine of Right, it merely admits it a 
fact. The exercise cf rights being of necessity limited by 
capacity, progress is a mndoned to the arbitrary rule of an 
unregulated and aimless liberty. 

The doctrine of Rights puts an end to aacriilGC, and 
cancels martyrdom from the world: in every theory of 
individual rights, interests become the governing and motive 
power, and martyrdom an absurdity, for what internet cm 
endurdbeyond th^ tomb? Yet, how often has martyrdom 
been the initiation of }>rogicss, the baptism of a world ! 

Every doctrine not based upon Progress considered as a 
necessary law is inferior to the idea and the demands of 
the epoch. Yet the doctrtno of rights still rules«uB ^vith 
sovereign swaj^; rules oven that republican party which 
assumes to bo the party of progress and initiation in 
Europe; and the liberty of the republicans—althougii they 
instinctively proffer the words duty, sacrifice, and mission 
—is still a theory of resistance; their religion—if indeed 
they speak of any—a formula of the relation between God 
and the individual; the political organisation they invoke 
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and dignify by the name of 3ocutlt a mei*e aeHee of delbOoSMi^ 
aaisod up around laws framed to secure the liberty of ewh 
fallow out bis own aim, his oitn tendencies, and his owtt 
interests; fiieir definition of the Law does not go beyond 
■ the expression of tho general will, their forthula of associa¬ 
tion is society founded on Rights ; their faith docs not 
ovcrpiss the liihits traced out nearly a century ago by a 
ni'in —himself the incarnation of struggle—in a declaration 
of rights. Their theories of government are thooripa of 
dibUubt, thoir organic problem, a remnant of patched up 
Constitutionalism, reduces itself to the discovery of a point 
aiouiid which individuality and association, liberty and 
law, may oscillate for ever in resultless hostility; their 
people is too often a cable —the most us( ful and numerous, 
it is true—in opon rebellion agxinst other castes, and seek 
ing to enjoy in its turn tlie rights given by God to all 
their republic is tho turbulent, intolerant democracy ot 
Athens,* their war cry a cry of vongfance, and their 
symbol fipartacus. 

Now this is tho eighteenth century over again—its 
philosophy; its human synthesis; its ufatciialiat policy; 
its spiiit of analysis and Piotcbtant v'lticism; ifs aoveiN 

* I ho word democracy, although it expresoos energetically and 
viith historical precision the SP<'Tct ot tho ancient woiId, is—like all 
tho political phrases of antiquity -^clov the conception of the future 
Epoch vrbich wo republicans are bound to initufo. The expression 
S mil (rovcmmenl ViQuld be prcfeiablo as indicative of the idea of 
s sjciation, ivhich is the life ot the Epoch, llic aord democracy was 
inspired by an idea of rebellion, bacred at the time, but btill rebellion, 
>iow every such idea is imperfect, and infonor to the idea of unity 
which will be tho dogma of the future. ^e]nocrac> is auggcative of 
struggle ; it is the cry of Spartacus, the cxpie«>siun and manifestation 
of a people in its first arising. Government—the social institution— 
represents a people triumphant; a people that constitutes itself. Tbs 
gradual extmetion of aristocracy will cancel the word democracy. 
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eignty of the individual j its negation of an ancient 
religious formula; its distrust of all authority; its spirit of 
emangipation and resistand& It is the French HcvoliAi<^ii 
over again; the past, with the additions of a few presenti¬ 
ments ; servitude to old things surrounded with a prestigo 
of youth and novelty. 


• • • 

The past is fatal to our party. The French Kevolution — 
I sa^ it with deep conviction—crushes us. It weighs like 
an incubus upon our hcart<<, and forbids them to boat 
Dazzled by the grandeur of that titanio struggle, we pros¬ 
trate ourselves before it even yet. We expect its 
programme to furnish us with both men and things; wo 
strive to copy Robesp.erre and St. Just, and search the 
records of the Clu5s of 1791 and 1793 for titles to give to 
the sections of 1833 and 1834. But while we thus apo our 
fathers, we forget that their greatness consisted in the fact 
that thpj^ aped no one. They derived their inspiration 
f(om contemporary sources, from the wants of the masses, 
from the elements by which they were surrounded. And it 
was precisely because the instruments they used were 
adapted to the aim they had in view that they achieved 
miracles. ^ ^ 

Why should we not do as they have done 1 Wh^, while 
we study and respect tradition, should we not advance 1 ft 
is our duty to voiKrato our faihera’ gn'atness, and to 
demand of their sepulchres a pledge of the future, but not 
the future ihsclf; Cod alone, the Father of all revelations 
and of all epochs, can direct us upon its boundless path. 

Let US arise, therefore, and endeavour to be great in our 
tom. To be so, we must comprehend our mission in all its 
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comploteness. We—4he men of the present—ere standing 
between two epochs; between the tomb of one world and 
tlie,c]^adle of another; between the boundary-line of Jihe 
individual Bynthesis and the confines of the synthesis 
Humanity. What wo have to do is to fix ohr eyes upon 
the future while wo break the last links of the chain that 
binds us to the past, and deliberately ad\^ance. We have 
emancipated ourselves from the abuses of the past; let us 
now emancipate ourselves from its glories. The oighteepth 
century has done its work. Our forefathers sleep proudly 
and calmly in their tombs : they repose, wrapped in their 
flag, like warriors after a battle. Fear not to ofiend them, 
Tiieir banner, dyed red in the blood of Christ, transmitted 
by Luther to the Convention, to be raised upon the corpses 
of those slain in the battles of the peoples, is a sacred 
legacy to us all. None will venture to lay hands upon it; 
and wo will return hereafter and lay at its foot, where our 
fathers lio buried, the laurels we have won in turn. 

Our present duty is to found the policy of the nineteenth 
century; to re-ascend, through philosophy, to fedth; to 
define and organise association; to proclaim* Humanity; to* 
initiate a new epoch. Upon that initiation does th^ 
n^ntorial realisation of the past epoch depend. 

These*things are not new. 1 know it, and confess it 
gladly. My voice is but one^ among ma^y that have 
announceU nearly the same ideas; affirming that associa¬ 
tion is the fundamental principle by which our political 
labours should henceforth he directed. Many great men 
have condemned the exclusive worship of the doctrine of 
Rights, the ultimate formula of individuality now degen¬ 
erating into materialism: many schools, both past and 
present, have invoked Duty, as the anchor of salvation for 
society tormented by inefficacious aspirations. 
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Why then do X insist so much upon their want of 
loresighti What matters it whether they preach tjie 
adoption of this term as the centre of a new progntnime, 
or only as a development of the old 1 So lon^ as they join 
with us in drying fonoard / what matters it that they 
persist in confounding as^aciadon with fr€Uernity, or 
Humanity—the complex unity of all thd human faculties 
organised in the pursuit of the same aim—with the liberty 
ancj equality of nil men i Wherefore, by promulgating the 
idea of a new epoch, create a new enterpiise and 
<^onsequenlIy new didicultics 1 

Is our question, then, a mere question of words alone ? 

I do not think so. 

It is important to affirm the new epoch : to affirm that 
what we now preach is, in fact, a new programme; and this 
for a reason that sitould be universally recognised and 
admitted. The desire not merely to think but to act. We 
are seeking not merely the emancipation of a people, but 
the emancipation of the peoples. 

Now* the true emancipation of the peoples can only be 
'GiTected through the conscience of the peoples. They will 
not act efficaciouffly until they recognise a newly re\ ealed 
aim, for the realisation of which the labour of all, the 
equality of all, and an initiative^ are required. Uptil they 
arrive at the lecognition oj such an aim, there is no hope of 
faith, sacrifice, or active enthusiasm from them. Tliey will 
remain ineit; and, dominated by the prestige of the 
pre\ ious initiative, they will leave the duty of realiaing and 
exhausting its consequences to that people, who, by assuming 
the glory of the initiative, rendered themselves responsible 
for its fulffijiiept. 

They will be content to follow slowly in their footsteps, 
but do no more. And if, for reasons to them unknown 
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that people should 6tojf> short upon tlioy 

short also. Silence^ inaction, uu^ lAspenslon o£ lUe 
folionV. Such is the spectadle presented by Europe at the' 
present day.^ ** 

• The idea of a new epoch, by implying a new aim to he 
reached, leav'es the initiative to the future, and thereby 
awakens the general conscience to activity. It substitutes 
spontaneity for imitation; the achievement of a special 
mibsion for tho mere performance of an executive part in 
the mission of others; Europo for France. We thus 
furnish a new element of revolutionary activity. 

By tlie affirmation of a new epoch, we affirm the 
existence of a new synthesis; a general idea destined to 
embiace all the terms of tho anterior synthesis, plits one ; 
and starting from that new term to co-ordinate all the 
historical series^ all tho facts, all the manifestations of li/e, 
all the aspects of the human problem, all the branches of 
human knowledge that are ranged beneath it. We give 
a new and fruitful impulse to the labours of intelligence; 
wo proclaim the necessity for a now encyolopiedia^ 
which, by summing up and coraprcbending*all tho progroso 
achieved, would constitute a now progress in itself. We 
place beyond all controversy, in the rank of ascertained 
truths, all tho terms which have been tho aim of post 
1 C volutions,—the liberty, equality, and fraternity of men 
and of '^eoplea Wo separate ourselves for over from 
tho epoch of exclusive individuality, and, still more 
decisively therefore, from that individualism which is the 
in itcrialism of that epoch. We close up tho paths to 
the past. 

And finally, by that affirmation we reject every doctrine of 
eclecticism and transition; every imperfect formula contain* 
ing the statement of a problem without any attempt to 
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M>Ive it; every school seeking to conjoin life and death, and 
to renew the world through the mediam of an extinct 
synthesis. * ^ 

By the very character of the epoch we ^claim, wo 
ftfl’nish a new basis to the principle of universal suffrage ; we • 
elevate the political question to the height of a philosophi¬ 
cal conception; we substitute an apostolate* of Humanity by 
asserting that common law of nations which should be the 
sign^of our faith. We consecrate those sud'den, spontaneous, 
collective movements of the people which will initiate and 
translate the new synthesis in action. We lay the founda¬ 
tions of an humanitarian faith, to the height of which the 
republican party must elevate itself in order to succeed. 
For every eprch has its baptism of faith: our epoch lacks 
that baptibm as yet^ but we can at least make ourselves its 
precursors. 


OuBS is* then no idle contest of words alone. Upon the 
direction now clioson by the pirty, I believe, depends the 
success or failure*of the cause wo sustain. It as a 
political party that avc foil It is as a religious party that 
we mubt rise again. The religious element is universal, 
immortal: it b^oth universalises and unites. Every great 
revolution has borne its stamp, and revealed it in ils origin 
or in its aim. Through it is association founded. Tho 
initiators of a new world, we are bound to lay the founda 
tions of a moral unity, an humanitarian Catholicism. 

Wo advance, encouraged by the sacred prom'' 3 of Jesus; 
we seek the new gospel, of which, before dying, he gave us 
the immovtal hope, and of which the Christian gospel is but 
the germ, even as man is the germ of Humanity, 
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TTpon the Boil rendered fmitfnl 1^ the blood ol 
generations of martyrs, we stand with Lessing to hail thO' 
gigantic future, wherein the lever of action shall restoipon 
^ the fatherland as its fulcrum, with Humanity for its scope 
and aim; wherein the peoples shall bind themselves in a 
common pact, ai^d meet in brotherhood to define the future 
mission of each, the function of each in the general 
association, governed by one Law for all, one God for all 

It is our part to hasten tho moment when revolutioif, the 
alarum of the peoples, shall summon a convention which 
shall bo a council-general in truth. Our war must therefore 
be a holy war; a crusade. The name of God must be 
inscribed upon our banner and govern our actions. Upon 
the ruins of the old world a new territory will arise, 
wh(‘roon the peoples shall bum the incense of reconciliatibn. 
And may each of us be able to answer, when asked: Whmc4 
come you f In the name of whom do you preach 1 

I have frequently heard these questions asked. It has 
been frequently affirmed of our little nucleus of apostolate^ ' 
that wo republicans lack a philosophical orjgin, an incontro* 
vcrtihle principle, as the source of our belief. It is. worthy 
of note, that they who make this accuiafcion are men who 
believe themselves possessed of a philosophy, because some 
of theif followers have made a collection of philosophies; a 
religion,, because they have pHests; a pulitical doctrine, 
because they have grapeshot and spies. Nevertheless, the 
cry has been taken up by men of good faith, who could not 
fail to observe the want of unity visible in our ranks ; the 
absence of a harmonising synthesis and religious belief, not 
easily reconciled with that social and religious aim the 
republicans continually profess. 

Now we can answer: 

We come in the name of God and Humanity. 
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« We bdtere In one (Sod; tbo author of all existence; the 
absolute living Thought, of whom our world is a ra^ the 
^nOivirse an incarnation. « 

We believe in a general, immutable law: a law which 
constitutes our mode of existence; embraces the vhole 
series of possible phenomena; ozercises a continuous action 
upon the universe, and all therein comprehended, but in its 
physical and moral aspect. 

A§ every law assumes an aim to bo reached, we believe in 
the progressive development of the faculties and forces— 
faculties in action—of all living things towards that 
unknown aim. Were this not so, the law would be useless, 
and existence unintelligible. 

Every law being interpreted and verified by its subject, 
we believe in Humanity—the collective and continuous 
Being that sums up an i comprehends the ascending series 
of organic creations; the most peifeot manifestation of the 
thought of God upon our globe—as the sole interpreter of 
the law. 

^ We believe that harmony between the subject and the 
law bei\ig the condition of all normal existence,—^the known 
and immediate aim of all endeavour is the establishment of 
this harmony in over increasing completeness and security, 
through the giadual discovery and comprehension* of the 
law, and identification of it^'subject with it. » 

We belies o in association—which is but the reduction to 
uetion of our faith in one sole God, and one sole law, and 
one sole aim—as the only moans we possess of realising the 
truth; as the method of progress, the path leading towards 
ntt^tion. The highest possible de^i>-ree of human progicss 
correspond to the discovery and application of the 
gl^test fohnula of association. 

i We believe^ therefore^ in tbe Holy Alliance of the 
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Peoples as being the vastest fornmla of associatloa possiliW 
m our epoch;— in the Uh^^ty and equality of the people^ 
\tithout which no true association can exist; —in 
<4%ty^ which is the eonaciewe of the peoples, ard which, fay 
asisi^'iimg to them their part in the work of association, 
their function in humanity, constitutes their mission upon 
earth, that is to say, their individuality; without which 
neither liberty nor equality are possible;—in the sacred 
Fatherland, cradle of nationality; altar and workshop°of 
the individuals of which each people is composed. 

And since the law is one; since it governs alike the two 
aspects, internal and external, of tho life of each being; 
the two modes—personEil and relative—subjective and objec¬ 
tive—of every existence,—we hold the same creed with 
regard to each people, and the iodividuals of w'hich it is 
composed, that we hold with regard to humanity, and the 
nations of which it is composed. 

As we believe in the association of tho peoples, so do we 
lielieve in the association of the individuals of which each 
people is composed ; wc believe that it is tli ir sole mctliod 
of progrt ss, the principle destined to predominate ovhr all 
their institutions, and the pledge of their harmony of 
action. 

As wc \)clieve in the liberty and equality of the peoples, 
so do wo beli6\o in the libcity and equality df the men of 
e\ciy people, and in the inviolability of the human Ego^ 
which is the conscience of the individual, and assigns to 
him his part in the secondary association; his function 
in the nation, his special mission of citizenship with the 
spin re of the Fatlierland. 

And as we believe in Humanity as tho sole interpreter 
of tho law of God, so do we believe in the people of every 
state as the sole master, sole sovereign, and sole interpreUur 
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of the lav of hamanity, which goyenu every national 
UEtission. We believe in the people^ one and indi^iF.ibIe; 
reoognising neither castoa nor privileges) |ave those of 
genius and, virtue; neither profetoWot nor aristocracy, 
whether lauded or financial; but simply an aggrei^aU 
of faculties and forces consecrated to tl^^e well-being of all, 
to the administration of the common substance and posses¬ 
sion, the terrestrial globa We believe in the people, one 
aifd independent; so organised as to harmonise the indi¬ 
vidual faculties with the social idea; living by the fruits of 
its own labour, united in seeking after the greatest possible 
amount of general well-being, and in respect for the rights of 
individuals. We believe in the people bound together in 
brotherhood by a common faith, tradition, and idea of love; 
striving towards tho progressive fulfilment of its special 
mission; consecrate' to an apostolate of duties; never 
forgetful of a truth once attained, but never sinking into 
inertness in consequence of its attainment; revering the 
Word^of past generations, yet bent on using the present as 
a bridge bet\^cen the past and the future; adoring revela- 
tionsi rather than revcalcrs, and capable of the gradual 
solution of the fhoblem of its destiny on earth. 

God and his law ; Humanity and its work of interprola 
tion, progress, association, liberty, and equality;—these, 
with that dogma of the which is tho vital principle 

of the republican party, are all united in our belief.* No 
achievement of tho past is rejected. Before us is the 

* This is not an exposition of doctrine, but a series ol bases 
of belief, disjointed, it is tme, and only afiirmi.'’ but yet con 
taining enough to show our philosophical and religions conception. 
Our political creed is composed of tho consequences, more or less 
evident Mud direct, of that conception. It may easily be understood 
how the mere fact of the affirmation of a new epoch and a new 
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evolution of a future in which the two eternal eiemente of 
evefy org miixition—the individual and humanity, liberty 
and Assocmticyi—will be harmonised; in which one wh^le 
synthesis, a veritable religious formula, will—without sup* 
pirssing any in favour of the rest—embrace alf the revela* 
tions of progress^ all the holy ideas that have been 
successiv ely transmitted to us by providential design. 

“ W hen, in the proseuco of the Young Europe now 
arising, all the altars of the old world shall be overthrown, 
two new altars will be raised upon the soil made fruitful 
by the divine Word. 

8} nthcsia, removes us from all those who do bi t regard themselves as 
cjntinvers, (o yjcai, and who behove that tho i nlialiie belongs to 
one sole people, the dcpositaTics of the lushest formula of progress 
liiUiLTto attained. The principle that tlio new synthesis must include 
all tho teriiiB of the anterior syntliCiis, one, is the formal 
IK ration of every theory, the tcndmc} of which is to destroy, not to 
liarinonise , of every political school that merely leads to ihe suhstitu 
lion of ono class for another, one soiiil oleincnt for another ; of every 
OTelusivo system, which—like that of habauf—would cancel liberty in 
the name of some deceptive chimera of equality; chmiimto tho 
greatest of moial facts, the anl render all prepress impossible. • 
11 IS equally tho negation of that Ainenoan school, which makes of 
tho individual tho centre of all things; resolves e\ery political 
froblcm in favour of mere libertv , crushes tho pnnuplo of associa* 
tun belli i*h tho oiunipoteiicc of the human 2 jo condemns all 
progress to be made b} fits an I stai^ts imjiossil lo of calculation; 
in roluci.s ihitrust as an eleinint of tho civil organisation; dis- 
mi 1 1 cr« the social unity into an independent ilnalit} of temporal and 
Hfintuil yoncr; and bj its doitnne that the law Alfu>ist, and its 
bellir iri the soveieignty of rights anl inleiests, instils materialism, 
in liviuualism, egot tin, and contiaaiction into the minds of men. 

Our comcption of Humanity as tho sole interpreter of the law of 
God, sijaratcs us from every school which would divide progress into 
two distinct epochs, and ciicnmscribo it, as it were by force, in one 
sole determinate synthesis or religion ; that would close up and im- 
fiison the tradition of humanity wiLhm the doctrine of one solo 

339 
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“ And the hand of the initiator-people shall inscribe upon 
one the Fatherlandt upon the other Humanity. 'A*! 
ohiildren of the panic mother, as brethren gailiered tdgcjihor, 
the peoples shall assemble around those altars, and malco 
sacrifico in peace and love. 

" And the incense of tlioso altars shall ascend to heaven 
in two columns, which shall gradually approach each other, 
until they unite on high, in God, 

And whensoever they shall bo divided in their ascent, 
there shall be fratricide on earth: and mothers shall weep 
on earth and angels shall weep in heaven.”* 

Now suppose that nil these tilings were repeated in 

rcvcalcT ; or break tbc contiauify of human work with tbo doctrine of 
a periodical intciveiitinii from on hi^h, a series of integral renovations 
ahbolntely separate and ilstinct each from the other; or a series of 
social /(1 Diulcej each of 1 cm the issue of revelation, and separated by 
an into mediate at)yss. 

Our principle ot the People,—which is but the application of tlie 
dogma of humanity to each nation,—leads us to universal suffrage 
— the nianifestation of the people—as a direct consequence requiiing 
no other author*<-ation ; it implies the exclusion of every undelc- 
gated authority, whether exercised by a man or by a caste. 

The principle of association, considered as the sole means of progres*?, 
iinpU(‘a the cum]>lcte liberty of all special and secondary associations, 
formed for any purpose not inoonsisteiit nith tho moral law. 

The principle of moral unity, without which as^Tociation is 
impossible, implies the duty a general elementary education whirh 
shall explain tho programme of the association (society) to all its 
members. And the pdneiide of tbc inviolability of the individual 
implies not only the absolute freedom of tho press, the abolition of 
capital punishment and of ei'cry form of punishment cilculaled not to 
improve but merely to restiain or suppress tho indivilnal, hut also a 
complete theoiy of labour, considered p.s the manifo'ttatiou of the 
individual, and representation and expression of his worth. 


" Foi de la Jenno Europe.”—(Unpublished.) 
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Europe, not as the mere expression of an individual belief 
!Tut |LS the Word, the conscience of the entire party of pro- 
ganss—sup^^ose that the religious principle should aonoe 
again illiiiiiine our path and unify our lul^ours—suppose 
' that tho words God and Humanity were united in our 
popular symbol^s the object and its image, the idea and 
the form;—think you that our words would fail to rouse 
the suilbring multitudes that will hut wait and hope and 
pray until tho religious cry of the Crusades—“ God*wills 
it ”—be sounded in their ears 1 Think you that between 
our Holy Alliance and the accursed Pact so called; 
between the apostles of free and progressive movement, 
and tho inert sophists of old Europe,—they would fail to 
recognise which side was with God, with his Law, his 
Truth! 

Whoreso God is, there is the people. 

Tho instinctive philosophy of the people is Faith in Him. 

And when that faith shall be not only upon your lips 
but in your hearts; when your acts shall correspond to 
your words, and virtue shall sanctify yoipr life, as liberty 
has sanctified your intelligence ; when united, brotlsers and 
iK'licvers, and rallied round one solo iTanner, }ou appear 
before mankind as seekers after Good, and they say of you 
aniongs»t themselves: Th<>se men are a living religion—-* 
think you your appeal to the peoples will not meet with a 
ready i espouse ? think you that the palm of that European 
initiative, sought for by all and destined to beneht all, 
A\«.>u'd not speedily be gathered? 

Great ideas create great peoples. Let your life be the 
living summary of one sole organic idea. Enlarge the 
horizon of the peoples. Liberate their conscience from the 
materialism by which it is weighed down. Set a vast 
mission before them. Bebaptiso them. Material interests 
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when offended do bat produce dmeutes; principles alone 
can generate revolutions. The question now agitating tlte 
world is a religious question. Analysis, and^anarchy lof 
religious belief, have extinguished faith in the hearts of the 
peoples. Synthesis, and unity of religious belief, ill' 
rekindle it. ^ 

Then, and then only, will that true energy which gathers 
new strength amid obstacles take the place of the false 
energy which sinks under every delusion. Then will cease 
the disunion and distrust that now torment us, multiplying 
secte, and hindering association \ making a little centre of 
every individual; raising up camps on every side, but 
giving us no army; dividing mankind into poets, and men 
of prose and calculation; men of action, and men of 
intellectual speculation. 

Then will disappear rora amongst our party that impure 
and equivocal class which dishonours our ranks, and, by the 
introduction of a duality between word and action, creates 
doubts and distrust of our symbol; which prates of virtue, 
charity, and sacrihee, with vice in its heart, dishonour on 
its brov', and egotism in its soul; which leaves the stigma 
of its immorality hpon our flag ; which hides itself in the 
day of battle, and reappears when all danger is over, to 
gather up the spoils of the conquered, and contaniiifate and 
destroy the fruets of the vicAory. 

Thou will men’s prejudices vanish one by one, and with 
them the influence of the nameless tribe of the weak and 
timid who blame our cry of aetion because themselves 
deficient in courage; who implore a little hope for their 
country as an alms for an embassy, and drag the sacrednoss 
of exile through ministerial mud; who imagine that the 
palvation of nations may be compassed by diplomatic 
artifice; who conspire by apoing the arts and habits of 
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police-agents; who ndock at enthusiasm, <ieny the pbwejr ef 
iifapiiation and of sacrifice, term martyrdom imprudeucei 
an^ Employ the calculations of arithmetic to solre^ the 
problem of regeneration of the peoples. 

Then will the numerous contradictions which render the 
pat ty inferior to its mission disappear; tho lips of patriots 
will cease to utter the word foreigner as a term of reproach, 
which in men calling themselves brothers and republicans is 
a blasphemy against the cross of Christ. The cowi^rdly 
hesitation which yet prevents so many from openly confess¬ 
ing the faith that is in them, causes them to tremble at 
tho calumnies issuing from the enemy’s camp, and covers 
those who should stand forth as tho apostles of truth with a 
semblance of error and crime, will cease j as well as th^ 
fascination of ancient names substituted for principles, 
which has been the destruction of so many revolutions by 
tho sacrihco of the now idea to tho traditions of tho past. 
Tho illoglcaT, inconsistent spmt which practically denies 
human unity by claiming unlimited liberty for the few, 
with absolute intolerance for tho rest, will be ovefcome;— 
the angry polemics nourished by hatrc*d, which^ attaefe 
men instead of things, assume principles only to falsify 
them in application, bctiaying every instant a spirit of 
petty rationalism and jealousy, and wasting energy in 
iDsignf'cant skirmishes, will ccgse, and wi^h it our forget¬ 
fulness of the martyrs who are our Saints, tho great men 
who are our Priests, the great deeds which are our prayers 
to God. 

faith, which is intellect, energy, and love, will put an 
end to the discords existing in a society which has neitlier 
church nor leaders; which invokes a new world, but forgets 
to ask its secret, its Word, from Gou 

With faith will revive poetry, rendered fruitful by the 
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breath of God, and by a holy creed. Poetry, exiled now 
from a world of prey to anarchy ; poetry, the flower of tlw 
ang^s, nourished by the blood of martyrs, and watered ^y 
the tears of mothers, blossoming often among ruins, but 
ever coloured^by the rays of dawn; poetry, a language 
prophetic of Humanity, European in essence, and national in 
form, will make known to us the fatherland of all the nations 
liitherto; translate the religions and social synthesis 
throiigh art, and render still lovelier by its light. Woman, 
an angel, fallen, it is true, but yet nearer heaven than we, 
and hasten her redemption by restoring her to her mission 
of inspiration, prayer, and pity, so divinely symbolised by 
Christianity in IMary. 

Poetry wir ^ing to us the joys of martyrdom, the immor¬ 
tality of the vanqui hed; the tears that expiate; tLu 
sorrows that purify; • he records, hopes, and traditions of 
the past world twining around the cradle of the new. It 
will whisper wcuds of consolation to those children of 
sufTering, sent amongst mankind too soon; those poweiful 
but doofti^d souls, wlio, like Byron, have no confidant on 
^arth, and whoih e\cn yet naen seek to deprive of th ir 
God, l?oetry will <;^cach tho young the nobleness of sacri¬ 
fice, of constancy, and silence; of feeling oneself alone 
without despairing, in an existence of suffering unknown 
or misunderstood; in long ^ears of bitterness, wounds, and 
delusion, endurrxl without murmur or lament; it will teach 
them to have faith in things to come, and to labour unceas¬ 
ingly to hasten their coming, even though without hope of 
living to witness their triumph. 

Are these illusions 1 Do I presume too L: in asking 
such prodigies of faith in an age still undermined by scep- 
loism; among men still slaves of the who love little 
forget early; who bear about discouragement in their 
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hearts, and are earnest in nothing save in the calculations 
of ^go^sm, and the passing pleasures of tho hour ? 

Ns); I do i^t ask too much. It is necessary that th^se 
things should be, and they will be. I have faith in God, in 
the power of truth, and in the historic logic ot things. I 
feel in my inmost heart that the delay is not for long. The 
principle which was tho soul of the old world is exhausted. 

11 is our part to clear tho way for tho new principle; and 
should wo perish in the undertaking, it shall yet .bo 
cleared. 


TiHi sky uas dark, the heavens void; tho peoples strangely 
agitated, or motionless in stupor. AVliolo nations dis¬ 
appeared. Others lifted their In ads as if to view their fall. 
Throughout the world was a dull sound of dissolution. All 
trembled; the heavens and the earth. iSIan was hideous 
to behold. Placed between two infinites, ho had no 
consciousness of either; neither of his future, noi^of his 
past. All belief was extinct. Man had no faith in liisgods, 
no belief in the republic. Society was •no more: there 
existed a Power stilling itself in blood, or cansuining itself 
in debauchery; a senate, miserably apoing the majesty of 
the past, that voted millions a^^d statues Ip the tyrant; 
pr.'utorians, who despised the one and slew the other: 
informers, sophists, and the slavish crowd who clapped their 
bands. Great principles were no more. Material interests 
existed still. The fatherland was no more; the solemn 
voice of Prutus had proclaimed the death of virtue from its 
tomb. Good men departed tliat they might not be defiled 
by contact with tho world. Nerva allowed himself to die 
of hunger. Thraseus poured out his blood in libation to 
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Jupiter the Liberator. The eoul of man had fled : the 
senses reigned alone. The multitude demanded bread snd 
the sports of the circus. Philosophy had sunk flrit ^iiiio 
soepticism, then into epicureanism^ then into subtlety and 
words. Poetry was transformed into satire. 

Yet there wore moments when men were torror-struclc at 
the solitude around them, and trembled at their isolation. 
They ran to embrace tho cold and naked statues of their 
on^e-venerated gods; to imploro of them a spai*k of niOx''al 
life, a ray of faith, e\en an illusion! They departed, their 
prayers unheard, with despair in their hearts and blaspliomy 
upon their lips. Such were the times; they resembled our 
own. 

Yet this \vas not tho death agony of the world. It v. >«< 
tho conclusion of one evolution of the world which had 
reached its ultimat*' jxpressiou. A great epoch w^as cx- 
liaustod, and jiasshig away to gi\o place to another, the 
first utterances of whi«‘h had iilr(‘ady been heard in the 
north, and which awaited but the Initiattyr, to be revealed. 

He i,ama The soul the most full of love, the most 
‘ sacrediy virtuohs, the most det ply inspired by God and the 
future, that men (have yet s<‘en on earth ; Jesus. He bent 
over the corpse of the dead world, and whispered a w'ord of 
faith. Over the chiy that had lost all of man, but the 
movement and tho foim^ he uttered words until then 
unknown, Zorc, Sacrifice, a heaGenhj origin. *And the 
dead arose. A now life circulated through tho day, which 
philosophy had tried in vain to reanimate. Prom that 
corpse arose the Christian world, the world of liberty and 
equality. Prom that clay arose the true Han, "he image of 
God, the procurer of Humanity. 

Christ expired. All he had asked of mankind wherewith 
to save them—says Lamennais—was a cross whereon to dia 
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But ere he died he hftd a&nowdoqjl the glod iidingg to 
people. To those who asked 0 ^ Him from whence he hftd 
rtfcei\ed it^ he answered, From God, the Father, ^rom 
the lioight of his cross he had invoked him t^\dce. Therofbro 
upon tho cross did his victory begin and still does it enduro^ 
llavo faith, then, O you who suiTer for the noble cause; 
apostles of a truth which the world of to-day comprehends 
not; warriors in the sacred fight whom it yet stigmatises 
with the namo of rebels. To-morrow, perhaps, this world, 
now incredulous or mdifiTeront, will bow' down before you 
in holy enthusiasm. To-morrow victory will bless tho 
banner of your crusade. AValk in faith and fear not. 
That which Christ has done, humanity may do. Believe, 
and you will conquer. Bolicv e, and the peoples at last will 
follow ;)ou. Action is tho Word of Gud ; thought alone-is 
but his shadow. They who disjoin thought and action 
M‘<k to di\ide Deity, and deny the eternal Unity. Oast 
thtm'forth from your ronlvS, foi they who arc not ready to 
boar witness to their faith with their blood are no true 
believers. * 

From your cross of soiiuw and pusv^cution procjuiui tlie 
r( ligioii of tho epoch. Soon shall it rOteivc tho consecror 
lion of faith. Let not the hat..ful cry of reaction be 
lioaid on your lips, nor tho hoinbro formula of the con- 
sj/irator, but tho calm and sqjenm words, of tho days to 
come. "From our cross of misery and persecution, wo men 
of exil4l^ the reprosentativos in heart and faith of tho 
eiihlaved races, of millions of men constrained to silence, 
will respond to your appeal, and say to our brothers, 
The alliaiice is founded. Aiiow-tr your persecutors with 
the formula God and tJiS people. They may rebel and 
blaspheme against it for a while, but it will be accepted 
and worshipped by tho peoples. 
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tJpon a day in the ^teenth oentury, at Rome, some 
men bearing the title of £wjyt,\9%U)T9^ who assumed to derive 
wisdom and authority from God himself, were assembled l-o 
decree the immobility of the earth. A prisoner stood 
beforo them. Ills brow was illumined by genius. lie 
had outstripped time and mankind, and revealed the 
secret of a world. 

It was Galileo. 

The old man shook his bold and venerable head. Ills 
soul revolted against the absurd violence of tlioso who 
sought to force him to deny the truths revealed to him by 
God. But his pristine energy was worn down by long 
suffering and sorrow; the monkish menace crushed him. 
He strove to submit. He raised his hand, ho too, to 

declare the immobiliLv of the earth. But as ho raised his 

■ 

hand, he raised his v ary eyes to that heaven they had 
searched througliout long nights to road thereon one line 
of the universal law; they encountered a ray of that sun 
which he so well knew motionless amid the moving spherea 
Remorse entered his heart: an involuntary cry burst from 
tlio bclijEver's soul: Eppur muovc / and yet it moves. 

Three centuries bUve passed away. Inquisitors,—inquisi¬ 
tion,—absurd theses imposed by force,—all these have 
disappeared. Naught rcniains but the well-establi',lied 
movement of t^o earth, aiyl the sublime cry of Galileo 
floating above the ages. 

Child of Humanity, raise thy brow to the sud^of God, 
and read upon the heavens: It moved. Faith aud action | 
The future is ours. 



CRITICAL AND LITERARY.. 


LAMENNAIS.* 

In 1 S 15 a young forcignci of modest aspect and timid 
beaiing presented himself at the town residence of Lady 
Jerningham, sister-in-law of Lord Stafford. He went, wi^ 
an introduction I know not frurn whom, to seek a humble 
situation as teacher. He w'.ts poor, and poorly dressed. 
Without even bidding him to be seated, the lady put a few 
laconic questions to him, and then dismissed him without 
engaging him; because—as slfC told a friend —he looked too 
stupid. , 

That young man was 1 amt nnais. • 

Nine years later, in June 1824 , a piiest, well known to 
fame through the rapid sale of 40,000 copies of his w'orks, 
and through the warfare he had carried on against the 
re\ olutioiyiry spirit of the age, wkh an eloquence equal to 
liossuet, ^nd learning and logic superior to his,'—was 
tiaveUing, full of fervid faith and hope, from Trance to 
Rome, in order to hold a conference with Loo XII. In 
the Pontiffs chamber the only ornaments he saw were a 
painting of the Virgin and his own portrait. Leo XII. 
received him with friendly confidence and admiration. It 
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iros by his advice thail^j^gdiiial Lambmschim was appointed 
to the office of AposColR^uncio in France. On every stde 
he.Was greeted by a chorus of thanks and jjraise; ^Ipch, 
although it could not dim the limpid and austere intellect 
of the priest, yet filled his heart with joy j for he believed ii 
foretold a ne>v epoch of fruitful life for his Church, and 
hoped that Rome might be inspired by his voice to rise to 
the height of the grand social mission which his ovn 
imagination, and the desires of a generation weary of 
scepticism and seeking for an aim^ had attributed to her. 

That priest was Lamennais. 

Eight years passed away, and the same priest, now sad¬ 
dened and oppressed with thought, w'as once more treading 
the path to Romo, along with two companions—destined 
shortly after to forsake him—but who at that time shared 
his belief, his laboi :% an 1 the incomprehensible accusa¬ 
tions suddenly cast upon his motives and intentions. lie 
was journeying to explain these, and to justify himself in 
the eyes of that Authority whose past to him was sacred, 
whose blessing had hallowed his cradle, and in whose ser¬ 
vice he had laooured unceasingly for twenty years. Pure 
m heart, and led ^y one of those illusions which naught bui 
the evidence of facts can destroy—too often wdth the 
destruction also of one half of the soul—he was on hts way 
to make one last effort to revive that decayed Authoiity; 
to endeavour to infuse one drop of the life-blood of 
Humanity into its exhausted veins. 

Russian, Prussian, and Austi ian note.s had preceded him; 
demanding from ^lie Pope a formal condenm^on of this 
audacious commentator of St. Paul, who of&med that 
wheresoever is the Spirit of God, there is liberty. Cardinal 
Lambrdschini, the aame to whom he had himself opened 
the patli to hierarchical power, was adverse to him. 
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Gregory XVL received him cokllfrji^only upon Gondition 
of *his^ remaining silent upon the*lery subject that had 
brought him jp Rome. A long letter which he addresjjed 
to him remained unanswered; perhaps even unread. 

With a heart full of sorrow and bitterness; having weighed 
c\cry stone of thp ancient edifice, and found naught but 
dust and ruin, the priest departed. His gaze lingered long 
on the cupola of St. Peter's; no longer the sanctuary of the 
woid of God. With a heart swelling with unshed tears— 
even as one who witnesses the burial of his beloved—he 
traversed the vast deserted Campagna; an eloquent image 
of the solitude daily extending around the Papal See. But 
he bore his faith with him across the desert, and by that 
faitli he was saved. 

He knew’ that the Thought of God is immortal, and that 
although both the direction and the interpreters of the 
Apostolic mission may be transformed, the mission itself 
cannot cease throughout the evolution of the centuries, till 
earth’s latest day. He knew that the decay of a form of 
authority is naught other than its tiansmission; and that 
the death of a foim of f.iith is naught other th^n its 
tiansformation. * 

Instead of giving him'-clf up to despair, he meditated 
upon the new life destined to succeed that life extinct. His 
eagle gUnce sounded the heights »and depths, of the world; 
searching out and studjing every sign annunciatory of that 
life to come; while he prayerfully awaited an inward inspiia. 
tion that should reveal to bini the site of the future temple 
of the Deity. 

One day, when both Rome and the Monarchy believed 
the man crushed and conquered, he arose, as if called by 
an irresistible force; his voice resounded in double power, 
like the voice of the prophets of old ; and his utterance had 
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all the religious solenortity of one who, after long and weary 
search, has found at length the truth. He preache^ (?od, 
tlv people, love, and liberty. He proclaimed the downfall 
of the powers of tlie day, and called upon the Nations to 
wrest fiom their gra'^p the insignia of the mission they ha'd 
betrayed. The tenible accuser arose to,denounce all that 
until then he had once defended; to raise on high .nil 
that he had onre striven to overthrow. From that time 
fojward he lias never changed; nor will he ever change again. 

It was—for those able to comprehend it—a great lesson, 
Li that struggle of a devout and holy soul, between the re¬ 
cords of the past and the previsions of the future; in that 
unequal, tempestuous, often wavering, but always progres¬ 
sive elevation of a sincere and powerful intellect in search 
of truth; in that ultimate, unlooked-for determination— 
contrasting, to out> ard appearance, with twenty years of 
previous labour,—which aflixed the seal of religion upon all 
that the instincts of half-a century had pointed out,—there 
was, on the one side, a rare psychological phenomenon, 
well worthy of study ; and, on tlic other, a splendid augury 
and /I glorious confirmation of the recent dogma of the 
sovereignty of tlfo peoples. With a few exceptions, how¬ 
ever, the lesson jusied unheeded. When they beheld that 
poweiful intellect, which they had supposed exhausted by 
twenty years of labour, arising giant-like between a world in 
ruins and a world new born; when they saw him, as if 
endowed with a second youth, bound across the abyss that 
divides the tomb from the cradle, and stand erect n[)on the 
soil of the future,—both friends and enemies recoiled in 
alarm. A wide circle of solitude and silence was formed 
around him. The first forsook him, as if they felt his 
unexpected daring a reproof; the last still regarded him 
with distrust, remembering his past No sooner had the 
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upholders of the Papacy recover^ themselves^ than they 
Hulled every description of calumny and outrage upon him. 
PVgetting jhe wide distinction between change the ij^sult 
of progress in ideas, and change the result of lust of wealth 
’ and power, they judged him as they might liave judged a 
Tliicrs or a L’Herminier, attributing his sudden conversion 
to wounded self-love (precisely as the holy war maintained 
by Luther against the Papacy was attributed to venal 
priestly jealousy), and declared (even as others had declared 
of Luther) that his rebellion might have been prevented by 
the timely offer of a Cardinal’s hat. Saint Paul at Damascus 
would have been incomprehensible to them. 

In England, prejudice falsified the political opinions of 
r^mennais ; and the man whom I saw but lately so full of 
sweetness and love; who weeps like a child at a symphony 
of Pecthoven; who will give his last franc to the poor; 
who tends flowers like a woman, and steps out of his path 
rather than crush an ant,—was transformed by journalists 
into a preacher of anarchy and man of blood. Each of his 
woiks, moreover, has been criticised separateljl, on its 
political or artistic meiits ; and never, so far as know* 
have his writings been studied, as they require to be, in 
their ensanhle. 

It IS time that this should be done. Lamennais, as a 
philosopher, as a powerful writer, and as,the head of a 
political* school, is an individuality which it is important 
thoroughly to know. The progress of his mind is intimately 
linked with the progress of the epoch. 

This, however, is a work I have neither time nor space 
to accomplish here. If I were able to follow the successive 
manifestations of that vast intellect one by one, I believe I 
could show how his philosophical theory of the general con¬ 
sent—or tradition—considered as the criterion of certainty, 
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was destined by logical necessity to lead him to the social 
pdncjple of the People, sole depositary and continuer of 
ttadhion. But the few pages at ray cottinian<\ would r\ot 
suffice for this; and I shall therefore limit m)^clf to indi¬ 
cating the dirc( lion to bo pursued by all who are desirous 
of rightly studying his life and works. 

Felicite Lamennais was boin in 1782 at St. Malo; in 
that province of Brittany which gave Pclagie, Abelatd, and 
Descartes to France, and in tlie same city which liad 
witnessed the birth of Chateaubriand a few years before. 
H’s mother died during his infancy, and the wealth which 
his father had acquired in commerce having been lost in 
the Kevolii'Jon, the family had not sufficient means to pro¬ 
vide him w itU a regular education. The boy thus grew up 
in complete beedori, beneath the eye of God; uniiam- 
mellcd by the pedantic methods of a college, and even 
without a master; passing his days between the family 
libraty—where he w'as often shut up by an old uncle, with 
Horace and Tacitus for companions—and the shore of the 
vast ocean, dashing, like a wave of eternal poetry, against 
the bartn rod of Biiltany. 

The intellect of ^ amennais developed its native sublimity 
and indcpcnclLure in ih' seditude, unrestrained by any 
foimal doctrine, ffis imigination, nourished by the con¬ 
templation of jiatuic, and ^>hc noble and severe poetry of 
the scenes by whnh he w’as siirioundcd, was alue to 
religious inspiration at a very early age. We are told by 
Robinct that “he even now r< moiub<’i with a sort of dis¬ 
may, the sense of pride that look possession of him one 
day, when he wras but nine years old, on Contemplating a 
terrific tempest from the walls of the city, and hearing the 
miserably prosaic remarks of tlie other spectators on the 
aspect of the sea and the raging of the waves. Their 







observations aroused a sense 'Of Asdaiflftil f*a5^1<ihiif w™ 
and he drew apart from them, recognising within hCm^^ 
child IS he was, the instinct of the infinite^ revealed to hina 
by the sight U( the raging elements • 

, Meanwhilft another ocean, not less splemn,and tremen¬ 
dous, was raging around the young spirit which thus 
identified itself with the tempest-^the sea of Revolution, 
beating fiercely against a past w hich had founded the unity 
of France, but was incapable of aught further, and there* 
fore doomed to perish. That sea swept over and ne^ly 
submerged the soil whose produce was parasitic honour and 
monopoly of caste; in order that, like Egypt after the 
inundation of the Nile, its sources of production might be 
renewed, and prepared for a second harvest. 

But—like every violent impulse—overpassing its true 
limits, the Revolution severed the tradition it should have * 
continued; and in order niore completely to separate itself 
fiom the old formulae of religion, it assailed the toundationa 
of Religion itself—eternal Source of all the successive 
formulte adopted by humanity. In the midst of the 
gigantic tumult; in a land shaken by fallep nuns,*it was 
natural that the icy wing of Doubt should darken,for a ’ 
time the young and solitary soul thus educated to reflection 
by the unguided study of a mass of unsclected reading. 
All the most powerful intellects have begun their career by 
doubt. T}oubt descended upon die soul of lamennais, but 
only to pass across it like cloud-shadows over the sea, 
leaving no trace of its passage. 'I he conflict was brief and 
the Empire found Lamennais sustained by an ardent 
religious faith, and thirsting for religious unity. 

Ihis was in x$o 4 . 

The relations of the Empire to religion are well known. 
The Empire professed its desire to protect religion; but ft 
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jpio^Uoit of thia powerful vtiith »ttfles all liberty 
'Bducatioot the I’riesthood, aH tlujigs were required»to 
euccumb to the dominating Power* Religious worship 
]9&me a branch of public administration—hothing more. 
This was the state of things as far as the Got(^mment wac 
concerned; among the people, indifference had succeeded 
to negation. Hojv could any real religion show itself 
among an abject stipendiary and servile clergy? The 
course of Lamennais was soon decided. Ilis first w^ar 
must be waged against the most glaring, urgent, and serious 
evil The lime was not yet ripe for him to seek out a new 
tphere; he withdrew into the ancient sphere. Born a 
Roman Catholic, he bcluved in the sovereignty of the 
faith—in the triumph of moral force. lie regarded forms 
merely as the pledges, the symbols of the idea. In 1808, 
the year after the J'j inish iiiauircction, he published his first 
w'ork, Reflections or the Condition of the Church in France, 
It was alike a voire from Religion and a voice from the 
People, and as such, a simultaneous presage of the epoch to 
come; but the book itself was meicly a violent and intolerant 
assault upon the disposition to negation displayed by the 
eighteenth centurv, and an appeal to the clergy to reicindlf* 
men’s faith in the unseen and immaterial, by worthily 
representing thn 1 nth thcunselves. There was nothing in 
such language calculated to offend the existing Powers, >et, 
nevcrihclf ss, aS if foicsecirlg the genius destined one day to 
frateimsc with the people, the Imperial Police was alarmed, 
and ordered the sequcstiation of the work. 


Pdur years later Lamennais publislied, jointfy with his 

r ier^ a second work, On ihe InsittuHon of Bishops 
years after this Napoleon fell, and Lamemmis went to 
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P ins, nhere he dlnr^t ih 

it «|s then that|^ in otd^r to es^pepersecutfon^ wefttM 
l^ndon He rexpained there seven months^ in 
po\crty and quite unknown. He returned ^ France a{c 4 ^ 
’ the bittle of AVaterloo, and shortly afterwards retired to 
own Pnttmy Jhere, at thirty-four years of age, in i8i7»| 
1 e entered the priesthood at Rennes In 1817 
published the first volume of his work On Indifference 
Matters of Religion This mas his first experience and hi®*' 
fust illusion 

His first illusion Ihe Revolution had persecute)^ 
Religion, the Empire had degraded it by making it 
dependent upon the State, the new Monarchy promised^ 
to restore it to honoui Pounded upon the tlieory of RtgAt*' 
Divine^ and the Catholic principle of Authority, *the 
interests of the Monanhv mere m fact identical with thosft 
of the Church * 


On all sidci, save m the* links of the Government, the 
tendency of society m is tom ard 1 opposition It was so in the^ 
masses, the instind of ih'^ 1 c—indefinite, bu\ nearly 
ihM)s true m diieition perceived Ihit tliere wasjio reaf 
vitality left in the C hurch, an 1 tint cverjPeffort in its favour 
would be unavailing It was in the thinkers, almost aH 
of whom belonged to the purelj rilionilistie and experi¬ 
mental school; and it was so the of hbetahsmi; 

tor the ^liberals of that diy in ajnble of grasping the 
conception of a piogressive epoch, sought merely to 
d and were followers of the superficial school oC 






Voltaire 


Trembling at the recollection of the excesses of tbe 
Revolution; irritated by an indifh rence threatening the t 
nation with intellectual lor; or, and more perilous than fi 
ill grounded hostility; convinced that the policy pur$oed^ 
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1^ tl^ ddttinant school led. ottly^ to h^icredttlity, and had in 
It no gemjfe of a future—Lamennafe was driven to rebt Ms 
hop?$ upon the existing Power. He cherishe^ the icfea^of 
' a monarchy so linked with Religion as to put an end to the 
existing moral anarchy, and reconstitute a vast and prolific' 
unity. His work On Indifference in Matters ofRtHgwn is based 
on the notion of a chimerical alliance between the two 
authorities. The volumes, issued successively dunng the 
years 1820 to 1824, were, like his first, unjust and intoler¬ 
ant ; violent in the political portions, and imperfect, though 
powerful, in the philosophical part. But a radical diversity 
of opinion should not make us forget the real merits of the 
work; its undeniable eloquence, and forcible expression of 
a real need—already forefelt by poetry—the necessity of 
re-establishing Tradition as the source of Authonty; of 
breaking through t> i circle m which rationalism and 
materialism had enclosed the human mind, and of going 
forward under the double guidance of a religious faith and 
the conscience of Humanity llie author of the work on 
Indifference thus did good seivice, though unconsciously, to 
Ihe cause of common progicss, and we are beginning to 
perceive this at the present day. He restored Tradition 
to its rights—Tradition, without which no philosophy can 
exist; and he infused new life and gave new consecration 
to philosophy itself, by bgnging it into contact with the 
social world ; from which it had gradually been farther and 
farther withdrawn 

Led astray by his erroneous political opinions, Lamen- 
nais himself misconceived the bearing and consequences of 
the principles he propounded, and his view of '’^adition was 
nanow and arbitrary; but he re-o^iened the true path, and 
that alofte is sufficient to give a philosophical value to his 
Wdrk. The restitution of one vital element to human 





intellectual progire^ U the prittdpal chatactftfiatfe 
l 5 ook. It was td bd ei^p^ed that the details 
be forgotte^ and the^ were so. Moreover^ to an^ 

'studied his pages with attention, it was easy to perc^^ 
' that the ties which still bound him to error were not Hk^ 
long to resist the progressive character of his own geniud^ 
He allied himself to Monarchy, not so much because of any 
intrinsic merit he perceived therein, as because it presented 
an appearance of stability, from which he anticipated 
potency in good. At times it is evident that he himself 
regarded the alliance with suspicion; and his frequehf 
reproofs of the Monarch/s lack of energy already beuay 
that republican severity, which, at a later period, inspired 
his Words of a Believer^ and which was destined to 1 ^ 
fostered in him by the conduct of the Monarchy itself. * 
Partly from that spirit of distrust, natural to every merely 
temporal Power, partly from special circumstances, the 
Monarchy of the Restoration, which realised no advantagsi 
for the people, realised scarcely any benefit to the Catholic 
religion. The Church remained as servile as it had beeh 
under the Empire. **The Bishops,’’ safd the authors df 
LAveniry in a memorial addressed dto Gregory XVI., 
‘*wcre allowed no official communication with the Holy 
See, and every Catholic priest who ventured to correspond 
with Rome ran the risk of pi^nishment, possibly even of 
exile. There were no longer any provincial councils^ 
diocesan synods, nor eccleshtstical tribunals for the main¬ 
tenance of discipline. The Council of State was the sole 
judge in all matters concerning religion and conscience. 
Education was in the hands of a secular corporation, from 
which the Clergy were excluded: the spiritual direction of 
the Seminarists was circumscribed; and even that Ipaoch 
of instruction was subject, in the most important points^ td 


The system Councils 

a, common direction ^as elthct tpr&ldden by the laiv^ 
w fidy granted by special authorisatiotijr teVOigible af a^y 
^UlSfitf and almost exclusively to a few feminine congregations. 

in short, lhat constituted the true life of religion was * 
repeivated or destroyed by the Imperial laws, which had 
been retained. The two celebrated ordinances of the i6ih 
June 182S are known to all men; ordinances which submit, 
""de fyetoy all ecclesiastical schools to the supremacy of the 
civil authority; they limited the number of youths who 
ihpuld be allowed to prepare themselvea by prayer and 
study for the service of God; they compelled them, at a 
certain age, to assume a special form of dress, and required 
of the teachers—teachers previously approved by the 
Government—an oath never to belong to any congregation 
unrecognised by the .'*ate.” 

Such was the method of the restored Monarchy, whose 
^recent unaccountable habit it is to represent itself sup 
rounded by an aurhle of religious piety and Catholic 
fervour. • It rendered that Church servile which it pro¬ 
fessed to revere, hnd undermined the foundations of religion 
by a fijpocriticaldalliance which made it in some sort 
responsible for every political step injurious to the country. 

X^mennais thought to remedy this double evil by a 


simple alteration of names.^ Joining the ministerial press, 
he wrote fiist in the Conservateur (the property of Chateau¬ 
briand}, then in the Drapeau BlanCy then In the Memorial 
C<ttholique; but he nevertheless preserved independent 
attitude towards the supreme power, and ^ retailed an 
opponent of the ministry Vilfele, as he ha^ of the 
ministiy Dccazes. Little by little he abandoned the cause 
of Mpnaxchy, and devotpd himself excluaitely to that of 
!l|^Oljgion. His dissatisfaction was still morp op^y evinced 



in ^1825, when his 

J^iati^n to Cindi end Maftert^ a book whieh 

prosecuted hf the €k>vemment, and for which he was cS^ 
demned to a iine of tbirty-^six francs; and again in 1829, 
the publication of another work, On the Progress of 
lution and of thu War egamsi the Churchy in which he 
maintained the cause of Religious Independence against 
the Government 

The year 1830 arrived. A monarchy, the issue of fifteen 
years of purely negative and sceptical opposition, could not 
be more rehgh}US than the monarchy it overthrew, Tb 
organise power with firmness; to constitute it upon th^ 
basis of material interests by leading men's minds away 
from the path of ideas and of moral progress—to maintaii\a 
constant harmony between the inclinations of the Failiament 
and the personal designs of the King;—such was the 
programme of the monarchy of the Citizen King. It had 
no principles, no belief and no a/Tection for either Church 
or people. The last were repulsed, and the forrryn* was 
subjugateci, as it had been under the previous monarchy* 
Lamennais therefore held the Empire, the Legitimate 
Monarchy, and the Monarchy of Louis *Philippe, m like 
esteem. 

Abroad, matters were even worse. In Italy, in Russia, 
and in Austria, the people were cAjelly oppressed; and the 
Church was a mete instrument in the hands of unjust 
governments. The experience was complete: the illusion 
destroyed for eveir. lamennais, in disdainful anger, burst 
the bonds that so long had confined him. There yet 
remained to him one other element of authority to be tested 
m the service of righteousness—a power, great through its 
gigantic past, founded upon the moral force of the Word, 
and aocustOnjed to declare itself the earthly representative 
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ti H^n* whO| above all others^ liad loved the people-^the 
^pacy, Lamennats abandoned monarchy and turned to the 
' Ape: despairing of all help from the lyit% protcctdrs of 
the Church, he turned to the Church itself. It was the 
second period of his career; the second experience; the 
second illusion; and it was destined to* be far briefer than 
the first 

know that many have ranked Lamennais among the 
writers who follow after victory, no matter whence it spring. 
But they who so judge him understand nothing of the man, 
nor of his works. Lamennais was gifted by nature with far 
more of the temperament of the martyr than of the sectary 
of popular applause He followed nothing but the truth; 
that which his own mind declared to him to be such. His 
writings, before th( year 1830, already indicate the progres< 
sive nature of his rnind. Now, to progress is not to change ; 
to progress is to hve; and the true life of genius consists 
precisely in its assimilation of a portion of the great social 
manifestations of its epoch The insurrection of July did 
not seek the •achievement of any new aim \ it re^asserted 
form'er conquests, which were threatened by the Govern¬ 
ment ; but, as is always the case in great popular movements, 
it gave rise to demonstrations which revealed the germs of a 
new life in the people, and proved that*their antagonism to 
the faith was^ not an anfagonism to the religions principle 
itself but to the worn-out religious forms which had become 
hostile to progiess. In France three days of popular 
sover^gnly witnessed no single act of crime or disordei. 
Religion excited no hostility sa/c when it anpeared united 
with a monarchy rebellious to the will of the country: 
wherever it appeared alone it was treated with respect 
And even the lempbrary enthusiasms excited by various 
attempts at cireating a new religious were really a proof 
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[hat meti*8 iiimd8 ww W6ary of mere iAdh!diiiS4ti{, 
douj^t, and were thirsting for a now and potent (Mhlgfl 
(Aher paitsiof the European continent—in Poland, 
Switzerland, and Italy—the popular movements were pwS 



from all anarchy; and in some instances a religious feelunBf 
was associated «with their national aspirations. There 
h those revelations of the popular principle, in the prophetic 
thrill that then ran through the earth, a something divine^ 
Lamennais understood it. ‘*We live,” he wrote, *'m one 
of those epodhs in which all things aspire towards renova*, 
tion, to pass from one condition to another: none doubt' 
this. Never was there a presentiment more intense^ 
conviction more universal. But according as we conte^*** 
plate the future' or the past—hfe or death—some amon^ 
us hope, others fear. But, I repeat it, wc all of us bdieve 
in an approaching change, in an inevitable great revolutioa^r 
It will come then, and quickly. In vain they strive to 
maintain the things that were ; in vain to retrace the course 
of time, or to perpetuate the existing anarchy; it is impos*, 
sible. There is in the intimate nature of things d supremt^ 
a fatal, and irrevocable necessity, stronger than evefy* 
power. Of what avail are the pigmy hands streteCed forth 
to arrest the progress of the human race ? What can they 
accomplish? The people are impelled by an irresistible 
force. ^ Whatever efforts are ^ade, they^ will go whitho^^ 
they are called ; and naught can arrest their course through 
the path of the ages, for it is upon that path that moik 
gradually prepared for eternity.” 

Wherefore, thought Lamennais — the mission of the 
Peoples, and their disposition towards order and justice 
being recognised—^wherefore should the Church refuse to 
regulate their movements, to preside over the action of this 
providential instin^ of the multitudes ? « ^ 
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Why should not Rome—\Nhich has already twice givcii 
unity to the world, under the Caesars and under the roj^cs - 
utt^^ a tlurd Word, of import still more Yaji, and con¬ 
sequences still more fiiiitful? Why should not the priest, 
himselt a son of the iieople, elevate the hand that bears the 
martyr’s cross, and sanctify with his blessir^g the crusade of 
the oppressed, in the pilgrimage ordained for tlicm by God 
towards liberty, equably, and love ? And Lamennais 
devoted liimsclf to the woik with all the ardour which faith 
in a great principle aw'akcns in a powerful intellect. He 
cxhoiiod the clcigy to renounce the miserablegovernmcntvil 
stipend wliich impeded thcii liberty of action. 

In September he founded IJAzk'nir^ a daily 

publication bcar.ng the cpigiapli God and JJbc}l}\ and 
founded at lb-: same li iie a General Agency for the defence 
of religious liberty. In die first he propounded a doctrine 
which may be defined i his own W'orJs as destined “to 
destroy the reign ol lone; to substitute for it the reign ol 
justice and charity, and thus realibe among the membeis 
of the grdat human family a unity; in which eacli living of 
the life of all wilf both share and promote the well-being of 
all.” " - • 

Such, he affirmed, was the spirit of the Gospel. IJy 
means of the Gcjicrat A^emy lie established an association 
for the purpose^ ot obtaining a remedy for all violations 
of the liberty of the ecclesiastical ministry; of protecting 
the cstablishmen's of primary, secondary, and .superior 
education against every arbitrary exercise of power; of 
maintaining the rights of every I'ren. hman to associate with 
others for puiposes of prayer, of study, or of inv'** tigating 
the best means of serving the cause ol religion, of civiliba- 
tion, or of the poor. At a later period he proposed that 
a union sliouid be formed among “ all those who, in spite 
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of tlic mabsacre of Iceland, the dismemberment of Belgium, 
aii^S the conduct of tlie pretcudod liberal governments, 
pcT j',tcd in t.hc hope that the nations would one day {)e 
fice, and in the determination to labour towards that 
a*im.’* 

'rhese e/lbits were not without result. Local associations 
^\L‘ie established, * the provincial papers disseminated his 
\Miting'., and several schools were m.ititutcd. And, that 
nauglU of the earthly portion assigned l)y God to the jpst 
man -the praises of the gooil and the persei-utions of the 
\\K-k.ed—might bo withheld from L:uneniiais,--tlie (govern¬ 
ment, alarmed, sequestrated L'Avenir^ and summoned 
Its dilector before their liibunals * 

JUit gcn'ernmeiUal persecutions could not subdue the 
mind of I^mennais, who, ho^vi ver, was destined to endure 
a lar more terrible trial, the min of liis last and noblest 
illusion \ the pioof that his herene effort loresloic life to the 
Kt'ine of the l*opcs was too laic; that Rome was a tomb, 
and the Papacy a co’-jisc. I'liat corpse, galvanised by 
diplomacy, arose to curse the daring priest who* strove 
to lecall it to the lon/.-forgoUen Gospel The old man of • 
the Vatican wms no other than one morc^bad king among 
the many ; the Fope h.id completed his moral suicide on the 
(lay on whicJi he ceased to h'>tcii to the vOiCe of progressive 
InjiiKinity. And now, pre< iscly when Lainennais appealed 
to him to*raise the banner of Chnst and liberty, the Pope 
ijKide King was calling upon Austria to destroy that banner 
m Ills states : while Lainennais garlanded the sepulchre 
w'heio n Poland lay lor a while entombed, with all the 
liow ors of Christian hope,—the Pope was cursing the liberty 
of Poland, and gratifying Ptussia by signing the seivilc Bull 

* Lainennais'articles \XiVAvtnir li.ivc lK*n colheteJ by Dclhyc, 
un(ier llie title of Trois Mclan^e^^ 
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against the Polish bishops: while Lamennais was collect¬ 
ing 80,000 francs in the oflice of the Avenir in aid of the 
suffering Irish, the I’ope-lCing was organising coliorjs of 
ruffians to shed the blood of unarmed men and women in 
the streets of Ccsena and Forli. The hierarchy in Ronic 
peisecuted all who joined in the noble endcavoins of 
I^iriennais. In many dioccscs the ordination of 
men siis])ectcd of approving the doctrines of tlic Avenir w.is 
forbidden ; profcssois and curates were suspended from the 
exercise of their sacred offices for the same reason. The 
self-styled tdi^^iowi press heaped calumny and outrage on 
the apo.stlcs of God and liberty; and the rumour of a papal 
condemnation was aheady ‘pread, when ].iamcrinriis, loyal 
and dc\otLd to the la'i, su'-pendod the publication ol 
Avenir staittJ for Rome, accompanied by two fcliCj*'- 
V, liters in that pap'r, in order to dispel the doubts of 
Gregory XVI., and e .plain his doctrines to him. 

'I'lie ijook Affaires de Rome contains an exact and 
dispassionate account of that period; of the manner in 
which'the three pilgrims were received; of the ineffi'ra.y 
of their cflbits; of thoii departure; of the Eiicyc.Jj(.a of 
the i5lh Aiigii.V- 1^32; of the resignation with v I ich 
VAve 7 iir was suiiprc'scd and the General Ai*e>uy dissolved ; 
and of llie pcisistciice vidi winch the Court of Rome 
nevertheless demanded a ch'daration of absolute, unh.niitLd 
siilnnission, in temporal as well as spiritual niaCucrs. 'i'lic 
arts adopted constituted a i>obiti\e system of moral toitnre ; 
used against a man whose only guilt was having dresamed 
the redemption of Rome po'asildc.* 

They succeeded. In a moim at of weaknes Laniennais 

* I will quote a single ex.T.niple. The Bishop of Rcaucs publi'ilicd 
ft confideutial letter, wrung horn the brother cf L.mru'niu’R, dec) uing 
hi3 intention of sciurating (lum him. 
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sii(nccl in Paris, ou the and December 1833, his un- 
liinited adhesion to the doctrine of the Encyclica; and 
retii'od, wounded to the heart, to the solitude of La Chonave, 
about a league from Dcnan. 

'I'lie second experience was complete—the last illusion 
vanished. How inany yoiiilifiil, anient spirits have I not 
seen succumb beneath the first! How many l)o\^elful 
inifllcets, illumined at the outset by a ray of sacred tiuth, 
afterwards degraded by a single delusion, have profaned the 
flower of faith and hope by scepticism and the inertia of clis- 
couragt rnent! At lifly-onc years of age Larnennais had twice 
d/amed the cup of life to the last drop, and tasted naught 
but bitterness and impotence. And yet—llic example is 
almost unKpic—he did not despair. In that small and 
slender form, which appears as if siutained solely by force 
of will, was the soul of a inanl. Gofl had impicsscd h'la 
Nnpoiconic brow with the ‘in of a mission, and that brow, 
fill lowed by the iiapal aiid mnniuchiral nnalhcmcO, had bent 
for an instant, not before tiu'u- (ury, but beneath the W’Cight 
of a divine idea, and only to be raided again more ^orene, 
iiiadiated with new youth, a»id cro’.vneJ with the glories of' 
the In 111 re. 

I )iseouragcment is but disenchanted egotism. 

'J'he thoughts that thronged across his spin' in those days 
ol trial, and which were his snlv.itmn, are .so iDcaulitully and 
j)()\\ Cl fully cxincssed in his JJiaires lU and appear 

to me so well calculated to slrengLlu'n all who arc labouriu" 
under discouragement, lliat 1 cannot resist the lomplation 
of quoting a portion of them here. 

“Indifference, incrt'.i, a naliiially yielding di'-jxrsilion, 
and, above all, fear, paialysing fe.ii ; these arc the causes 
which blunt or conui>r the wcik Ct psCicihc of the many, 
who wander hither and thither without any governing rule 
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of conduct, crying, Pcace^ peace^ when there is no peace 
possible. They fear fatigue; they fear the strug'j;lc ; they 
f£V>r everything but that which is really fearfij.1. 1 tcll^-yoii 
that there is^an eye whose glance descends like a curse from 
on high iiixin tluse men of little faith. Wherefoic tinnii 
they they w ore Ijoin ? God has not placed man on carlli 
as in his final dwelling; t(> waste his days in the slumber ol 
indolence. 'J’imc jmsscs them by, not like the light zojdiyi 
that caresses and refreshes the brow', but like the wind that 
now burns, now freezes; a tempest that drives ihcir frail 
bark among and r(j( ks, bencatli a stormy sky. I^eL them 
ai .se and watch—seize the oars, and bedew their brows wiili 
sweat. Man mu'''t do violciic c to his own nature; and bend 
his will before that immutable order of things wdneh cie oni- 
passes him a xnc, I’elow', in grief and misfo 1-11100. A duly, 
an absolute duty, . '-vrns him from the cradle iipw’ard^; 
glowing with Iiis i owth and accoinjianying him fo the 
tomb ; a duty lo^Yau^s his bioLlier';, as \vcll as to himself; a 
duty toward? his Country, fowaids Humanity, and above 
ah, tow'aids tlic Cluirch ; the Chuich, which, rightly imder- 
slood, is but tli'e borne of the universal family; the grtat 
city whciL.m Cdiilst, at once rricst, King, and ^uler 

of tlie w'orld; calhiig u[,on the free, in evciy portion of die 
universe, to unite beneath the eternal law'of intellect and 
love.” 

“And since l.c apperds to all, and all of us hcre'bclow are 
soldiers eiil'sled to fight the good figlit ag.ainst evil ; the 
battle of ordci agauist dCoidoi ; of light against d.uki ess; 
since w'c aie all of us givcm power, nay eemmaiided, stia lly 
commanded —fron’ the siijOreme head of the' sorieLy to 
which W'C bi'long, down to the obs. mest Christian amongst 
—we will liiiiig our forces, how'ever humble, in aid of the 
common aim. 
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" Was not the oiTering of the poor Shepherds accepted by 
the God wlio came into the world to save us with the same 
favour as the rich offerings of the Magi ? 

“No: our lips shall not be mute while the world is over- 
•shadowed by danger of death. We will not stand motlon- 
Ic.S'i like veiled statues on the shore of the torrent which 
ihreatcns the foundations of the tcmiile, detaching the stones 
one by one, and hurling them confusedly among the ruins 
of tilings (loomed to pass away,—the hut of the peasant, 
the palace ol the noble, and ihe throne of the king. Let all 
who have the things of eternity at heart arise with us I Let 
all who love God and man with all their heart and soul, and 
cenmt all else as naught, join their voices and tlieir hearts to 
ours. Why disturb ourselves if many refuse to unite in 
acdon with us ? Shall we connirnc the energy of our hearts 
m idle tears for this ? Faith domaiuls action, not tears ; it 
doniantls of us the power of .sacrifice—sole origin of our 
salvation;—it seeks ClirisLians capable of looking down 
upon tlic world from on high, and facing its fatigues without 
fear; Christians capable of saying, IVc ivi/l (fie for ihis; 
above all, Chiistiar.s capable of s:iv'ng, J-I'e will Ihe for' 
ihh; for he who dies for the woi'idt^ achieves but an 
nuhvidiial triumph, and the Iriiiinph to which man should 
asjiirc is not his own, but tliat of the cause he has 
CMiibraccd.” 

'I'lie cftiisc of Lamennaii) was, from ih.it day forward, 
our ow'ii. Ills glance had for the second lime penetrated' 
lliat iiifinilo, the image of whieh had been revealed to him 
when, a child of nine )ears oM, lie contemjjialcd the 
tiinpcsl fioin the walls of his native city It W'ns the 
infinite of Humanity, the piogressivo inleri)ii,lcr of the law 
of God, which he, like Tascal, viowi 1 as a s’nglc man who 
lives for ever and increases in know'ledge for ever. 
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Humanity, initiator of its own advance; now throii^li the 
medium of individuals, now of multitudes, according te 
tin^ and events; but for ever bent, from expcncn'*.c to 
experience, from epoch to ejjoch, upon ascenefing the scale 
of perfectlom (lent ; on achieving the comprehension of its. 
aim and of its duty; on the practical realisation of the 
divine ideal within it. It was tlie infinite of the people ; of 
the universality of riti/ens, superior to all powers; of the 
i]ni\cisaliiy of believers, snpoiior to all the Popes; steadfisi 
amidst the change of all tilings else; capable of improve¬ 
ment, wlulc all else is doomed to corruption; sole depositary 
of the germs of a social and religious future; while indi¬ 
viduals and castes cling to a past destined sooner or later to 
overwhelm them in its own rum. 

hVom tbit day thi thud poiiodof Lamcnnaia’existeu'e 
began: the priest *' the Romish Church became llie 
priest r.f tlic Chmcb Universal I'he first expression, I 
might nlni'ist ''.ay cifu^Icjti, of thit new’ life was the pow'erful 
work entitled llord^ oja Believer, in the lyiical pas^ages of 
which the three immortal sisters, Religion, Charity, and 
’Poetry, aic head togclluT in lovely harmony; a bo^'k 
W'hich Cn'gory XVI., in Ins Encyclica of the 7 lh Jidv 
1834, called libellum .... mole quidcm exigeum pravitate 
tamen iiie^cntum, but whu h, translated into all languages, 
has everywhere eanieii const-lation and promise to the souls 
of the sorrowing and o[)prcssed. 

To coiiel'iilc; the sp.at e allotted me does not allow a 
critical c>.amlnaliuii of the Affaires de Rome, the Ltvre du 
Peuple, ox the artic\s which appeared in the Monde, viniX 
were afterwards collected under the title of Politics for the 
People; works, all of llicin, postci'or to the ./ords of a 
Believer, and n.arking the further progress inatle on the 
path pursued by Larrennais with the epoch. He is now 
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employed on a work* in many volumes, to which he 
ini(Mi(ls to consign the fruits of his long studies and 
rcfledignp. My purpose in these few lines has merely 
been* to pointaout the direction in which he advances. J[ 
desire to show the link—hitherto unobserved—which 
unites his past with his present; and to enable the reader 
to iiiulerstand ho\y this man, often accused by those who 
either have not read him, or have read him superficially, 
of sudden and inexplicable changes, has, in fact, always 
[uir^^iied one sole sacred idea—the good of llic people, 
llimiigh the medium of a religious belief. Ife has only 
clinnged the instruments liy which he strove to realise that 
aim, whensoever those he witldeJ broke in hi.s grasp 
thiough corruption or decay. And the series of these 
(lianges forms a summary of the experience of an entire 
('[ificli. If we had gamed naught besides this from 
I-amcnnais, he would still lia\e deseivcd our gratitude and 
affection. lie has, so to spc.fk, sacrificed himself for us; 
he has cxpioicd for us the path wc have to tread, and 
poinlc'd out to us where the abyss lies beneath the flowers; 
\^here the void is hiilden by the scm])lanrc of lifs. lie 
i,(mi[Mllcd the Monarchy to unmask, and ^hc Papacy to * 
utter its last word in the Knc}clica of ^^32. An<l*when 
at length he came amongst us, crying, 7 /lere is fteither hope 
vor iife save in the people^ it was not merely the cry of 
a noble soul athirst for love—he brought with him 
di luonstr.ilion inconlrovcrtiblc. * 

“'rhe path he pursues is tliat of Humanity, Long may 
he bve to pursue it! His raiccr is not r omjfleted. Where 
will eestop? cry those of Ins adversaiies ^nIio would fain 
see him turn back. Onward, onward, for ever ! cry those 
who comprehend his soul; for his life, like the life of 

* Esqwise if une Philosol'\:e. 
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genius, like the life of the coming generations, consists in 
advancing 

Will the day ever come when his glance shall embrace 
th^ whole of the immense horizon spread h'^fore it^? Of 
this we are certain, that from whatever altitude he may 
attempt it, he will measure its depth and breadth free 
alike from trouble or illusion; and if, in order to reach the 
promised land, it be needful to descend into the abyss, he 
will dare the descent, unrestrained by the world’s vain 
clamour. For us, and for our century, he has initiated a 
crusade more glorious and more memorable in the sight of 
fu'aie generations than the crusade preached by St. 
I 3 ernard j for not the sepulchre, but the legacy of ChiisL is 
the pi ice the conquest to which we are led by the 
Breton priest. The battle is no longer with Islam, but with 
the im[)iety of socirl life; seek not the ransom of a few 
Christians, but of the c^ast m.ijority of the human race.” 

Those beautiful lines are wiitten by a woman, known to 
Europe under the name of George Sand. 

[Mr. Maz/ini wrote three different notices of the works 
of George Sand at cliflcront peiiods. The first appeared in 
'the Monthly Chyonicle; the second in the Peoplis Jburv>il: 
and trie third formed the preface to a translation of the 
If tines (Vun Voyageur^ by Miss Eliza Ashurst. 

The iiniioitant portions of these articles have been 
brought togctlicr in the following pages ,• but as the greater 
part of the earliest of them consisted of a critical refutation 
of the charges of immorality and “aversion to matrimony,” 
brought against George Sand by certain clamorous critics 
of the day, who, although li'-tened with unmerited 
respect by the public during the rising of her star, have 
been utterly forgotten or disregarded since k attained its 
meridian, the translator has, by the author's desire, 
abstained from reprinting a defence of which the intcrcfjt 
was merely temporary.] 
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[A very incorrect tijinslation of this crilicNm appeared in the Mmthljf 

Chronicle in 1S39 ] 


I STOOD one day in a Swiss village at tlie foot of the Jura, 
and M’atched the coming of a storm. Heavy black clouds, ' 
Lheir edges purpled by the setting sun, were rapidly cover¬ 
ing the loveliest sky in Europe, save that of Italy. Thunder 
growled in the distance, and gusts of biting wind were 
driving huge drops of rain over the thirsty plain. Ijjoking 
upwards, I beheld a large Alpine falcon, now rising, now 
sinking, as he floated bravely in the very midst of the storm, 
and I could almost lancy that he strove to battle with it. 
At every fresh peal of thunder, the noble bird bounded 
higher aloft, as if in answering defiance. I follot^ed him 
with my eyes for a long time, until he rli'mppcared in the* 
cast. On the ground, about fifty paces J)eneath me, stood 
a stork; perfectly tranquil and impassible in the midst of 
tlie warring elements. Twice or thrice she turned her head 
towards tlie quarter from whence the wind came, with an 
indescribable air of half indifferent curiosity* but at length 
she drew up one of her long sinewy legs, hid her head 
beneath her wipg, and calmly composed herself to sleep. 

I thought of Byron and Goethe; of the stormy sky that 
overhung both; of the tempest-tossed existence, the life¬ 
long struggle, of the one, and the calm of the other; and 
of the two mighty sources of poetry exhausted and closed 
by them. 
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Byron and Goethe—the two names that predominate, 
and, come what may, ever will predominate, over our every 
recq^lection of the fifty years that have passed jyway. t'h^y 
rule ;—the master-minds, I might almost say the tyrants, of 
a whole period of poetry; brilliant, yet sad; glorious in- 
youth and daring, yet cankered by the worm i' the biid, 
despair. They are the two Representative Poets of two 
great schools; and around them we are compelled to group 
all Irhe lesser minds which contributed to render the era 
illustrious. The qualities which adorn and distinguish their 
works are to be found, although more thinly scattered, in 
other poets their contcmpouirics; still theirs are the names 
that mvoliintaiily rise to our lips whenever we seek to 
characterise the tendencies of the age in which they lived. 
Their genius pursued different, even opposite routes; and 
yet very rarely do < jr thoughts turn to either without 
evoking the image of the other, as a sort of necessary 
complement to the first. The eyes of Europe were fixed 
upon the pair, as the spccralors gaze on two mighty 
wrestlers^ in the .same arena ; and they, like noble and 
generous adversaries, admired, praised, and held out the 
hand to each oilier. M.-iny poets have followed in their 
footsteps; none have been so popular. Others have found 
judges and critics who ha\e appreciated them calmly and 
impartially; not so they: for them there have been only 
enthusiasts or enemies, wreaths or stones; and when they 
vanished into the vast night that envelops and transforms 
alike men and things—silence reigned around their tombs. 
Little by liitle, poetry had passed away from oui world, and 
it seemed as if their last sigh had extinguishes the sacred 
fiame. 

A reaction has now commenced; good, in so far as ft 
lerals a desire for and promise of new life; evil, in so far 
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fts it betrays narrow views, a tendency to injustice toward; 
dcpsrted genius, and the absence of any fixed rule or 
principle tcf guide our appreciation of the past. Hutnan 
, judgment, like Luther’s drunken peasant, when saved from 
killing on one side, too often topples over on the other. 
'I’lie reaction ag«inst Goethe, in his own country especially, 
which was courageously and justly begun by Menzel during 
his lifetime, has been carri('d to exiiggeiation since his 
death. Certain social opinions, to which I myself belong, 
but whicli, although founded on a sacred principle, should 
not be allow’ed to interfere with the impartiality of our 
judgment, have weighed he rvilv in the balance; and many 
young, ardent, and enthusiastic minds of our day have 
reiterated with Bonne that (ioethe is the worst of despdts; 
the ca 7 icer of the Gertnati body. 

The English reaction against Byron—I do not speak of 
that mixture of cam and stupidity which denies the poet 
his place in Westminster Abbey, but of literary reaction- 
lias shown itself still nioic unreasoning. I have met with 
adorers of Shelley who denied the i)0».tic genius of Byronj 
others w'ho seriously cornpaied his poems with tho^e of Sir 
Walter Scott. One very much oveiiat^d critic writes that 
“ Byron makes man alter his own image, and woman after 
his own heart; the one is a tapiicious t>ranl, the other a 
yielding, slave.” The first forgot the verses in winch their 
favourite hailed 

** Ihe pllgimi of f < tnily, whobC fame 
Over biS living lj«,a*l like Heaven is bent; ’** 

the second, that aftci tin; appeatance of llu (dtaour and 
Chiide Idaroldt Sii Wahci Scott reit''Uiiced vuiiing i)oetry.+ 
The last forgot that wliile he was c.uietly wiiling ciiticisins, 


* Adonais. 


t Lockhart. 
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Byron was dying for new-born liberty in Greece, AJl 
Judged, too many in each country still judge, the*.two 
poc^s, Byron and Goethe, after an absolute Hype of Sie 
beautiful, the t+rue, or the ftdsc, which they had formed in 
Iheir ow'n minds j without regard to the slate of social 
relations as they were or are; without any,true conce])ti(jn 
of the destiny or mission of Poetry, or of the law by whicli 
it, and every other aitislic manifestation of human life, is 
gov6nK d. 

Theie is nij absolute type on earth: the absolute exists 
in ihe Divine Idea alone ; the gradual comprehension of 
which nun is destined to attain; although its complete 
realisation i^ impossible on earth; earthly life being but 
one stage of the et -nal evolution of Life, manifested in 
thought and action; ■ 'Cngthened by all the achievements of 
the past, and advancing fioin age to age tow’ards a less iin- 
peifcct expiession of that idea. Our earthly life is one phase 
of the eternal aspiiation of the soul towards progress, which 
is our Law ; ascending in increasing power and purity from 
the finite towards the infinite : from the real towards the 

*> w . . 

ideal; from that which is, towards that which is to conic. 
In the immense sfoi chouse of the past evolutions of lilc 
constituted by universal tridition, and in the prophetic 
instinct brooding in the (Icjiths of the human soul, docs 
poetry seek in.spiration. Ib changes w ith the times^ for it is 
their expression; it is tiansfonned with society, for—con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously—it sings the lay of Humanity; 
although, according to the individual bias or circumstances 
of the singer, it assumes the hues of the presti-* or of the 
future in course of cl.iboiation, and foreseen by the inspira¬ 
tion of g>mius. It sings now a dnge and now a cradle 
song ; it initiates or sums up. 

Byron and Goethe summed up. Was it a defect in them ? 
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N(j; It was the law of the times, and yet society at the pre- 
sen^ day, twenty years after they have ceased to siijg, 
assumes to condemn them for having been born too soon. 
SI ippy indeed are the poets \vhoni God raises up at the 
commencement of an era, under the rays of the rising sun. 
A series of generations amII lovingly repeat their verses, and 
attribute to them the new life \ihich they did but foresee in 
the germ. , 

B>ron and Goethe summed up. This is at once the 
philosophical explanation of their ^\o^ks, and the secret of 
their popularity. The spirit of an ciitiie ciiocli of the 
European woild became incarnite in them ere its decease, 
e\cn as—in the political sphere—the spirit of (jrcetc and 
Rome became incarnate before death m Cecs ir and Alex¬ 
ander lliey ere the poetcxpiesb^on ot that principle, 
of Inch England was the c^onoiiiic, 1 lancc the political, 
and Germany the philosophic cxpiession : the last formula, 
citort, and result of a society founded on tlie principle of 
Individuality. Ihat epoch, the mission of a\I nch had been, 
first thioiigh the labouis of Greek plnlostifjliy, and after- ' 
wards through Christianity, to rehabilitate^emancipate, and 
develop individual man—appears to have concentrated m 
them, in Fichte, in Adam Smith, and in the 1 rencli school 
c/es drotts de P/iotnme^ its whole energy and power, m order 
Iully to represent and expicss all that it had*arlnc\ed for 
mankind. It was much; but it was not the whole; and 
therefore it was doomed to pass away. Ihe epoch of indi- 
V iduality was deemed near the goal; when lo I immense 
hoii/ons were revealed; vast unknown hinds in whose 
untrodden foiests the principle of ii dividiality was an 
m-suflicicnt guide. By the long and pa nful lalmuis of that 
epoch, the human unknown quantity hid been disengaged 
from the various quantities of different natuic by which it 
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had been surrounded; but only to be left weak, isoljfced, 
and recoiling in terror from the solitude in which it stood, 
'fhe political schools of the epoch had proclaimed the 
sole basis df civil organisation to be the right to liberty and 
equality (liberty for all), but they had encountered social 
anarchy by the May. The Philosophy Uf the Epoch had 
asserted the Sovereignty of the human JEgo^ and had ended 
in the mere adoiation of faef^ in Hegelian immobility. The 
Economy of the epoch imagined it had organised fiee coin- 
Dctition, while it had but organised the oppression of the 
weak by the strong; of labour by capital; of poverty by 
wealth. The Poetry of the epoch had represented indi- 
viduality in its c/cry phase; had translated in sentiment 
what science had dieoictically demonstrated; and it had 
encountered the id. Put us society at last discoveied 
that the destinies of the rare were not contained in a mcie 
problem of liberty, but rather in the harmonisation of hbcily 
with association;—so did poetry discover that the life it 
liad Uitherto drawn fiom individuality alone w'as doomed 
to perish for wint of alimerit; and that its future existence 
depended on enlaiging and transforming its sphere, both 
society and poetry uttered a cry of despair: the death-agony 
of a form of society pn uiuced the agitation we have seen 
constantly increasing in Europe since 1815 : the death-agony 
of a form of'poetry evoked Byron and Goethe.# I believe 
this point of view to be the only one that can lead us to a 
useful and inipai»ial appreciation of these two great sjiirits. 

Theie are two forms of Individuality; the expressions of 
its internal and external, or—as .'he Germai.-; would say— 
of its subjective and objective life. Byron was the poet of 
the first, Goethe of file last. In the E^o is revealed 

in all its piide of povvei, freedom, and desire, in the union 
trolled plenitude of all its faculties; inhaling existence at 
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\;vcry pore, eager to seize “the life of life.” The world 
a/ofind hir^ neither rules nor tempers him. The Byronifin 
aspires to rule it; but solely for dominion’s sake, to 
exercise upon it the '1 itanic force of his w!Il. Accurately 
sjicakmg, he cannot be said to derive fiom it either colour, 
tone, or linage 5 for it is he \\ho colours; he who sings; he 
>\h()sc image is everywhere reflected and reproduced. His 
poetry emanates from his own ‘•oul; to he thence diffused 
uiion things external; he holds his state in the centre of the 
Universe, and from thence jirojects the light radiating from 
the depths of his own mind; a.> scorching and intense as 
tlic concentrated solar ray. Hence that tcriiblc unity which 
only the superficial readei rocld mistake for monotony.^ 
Byron ajipcars at the (lo‘'e of one epoch, and before the 
dawn of the other; in tlic midst of a community based 
upon an aristocracy wlmIi has outlived tlie vigour of its 
piime; surrounded by a Liiiope containing nothing giand, 
unless it be Napoleon on one side and But on tlic other, 
genius degraded to mini'-tLi to egotism; mtcllcrfc bound to 
the seivice of the past. No stcr exuts to foretell the 
fuUiie ; belief is e\tin< t, tlierc is only^its pretciicC ; prayer 
is no moie; thcic i.s onl) a movement of the lips at a fixed 
day or hour, for the sake of the family, oi what is railed the 
I'eopk: love is no more; desire has taken its place; the 
holy warfare of ideas is abandoned ; the tonflict is that of 
interests. The woisliip of great thoughts has i assed away. 
'1 iiat which /f, laiscs the tattered banner of some corpse- 
like traditions; that which would be^ hoists only the 
siandaid of phj^sical wants, of nialciial appetites: around 
him aiu rums, beyond liim the <\scit; the hoiizon is a 
blank. A long cry of su/lciiiig and indioi-alioii bursts fiom 
the heart of Byron: he is answtred by anathemas. He 
deiiarts ; he hurries through Europe in seaich of an ideal to 
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adore; he traverses it Jistracied, palpitating, like Mazepp^. 
on the wild horse; borne onwards by a fierce desire; 
the wolves of envy and calumny follow in pursuit. lie 
visits Greeceho vibits Italy; if anywhere a lingering spark 
of the sacred fire, a ray of divine poetry, is preserved, it 
must be there. Nothing. A glorious past, a degraded 
present; none of life’s poetry; no movement, save that of 
the sufferer turning on his couch to relieve his pain. 
Dyron, from the solitude of his exile, turns his eyes again 
towards England; he sings. What docs he sing? What 
‘'pimgs from the mysterious and unique conception whu h 
/ules, one would say in spite of himself, over all that escapes 
him in his sleepless vigil? The funeral hymn, the deatli- 
song, the epitaph of the aristocratic idea; we discovered it, 
wc Contincntalists; ot his own countrymen. He lakes 
his types from among jt those privileged by strength, beauty, 
and individual power. 'I Jiey are grand, poetical, heroic, 
but solitary; they hold no communion with the world 
around tl]cm, unless it be to rule over it; they defy alike 
the good and e\il, principle; tliey “will bend to neither.” 
In life 4*nd in death “ they stand upon their strength; ” 
they resist every power, for their own is all their o\i n; it 
was purchased by 

——Superior scienre—penance—daring— 

And length ».f watching—Strength of mind—and skill 

In knowledge of our fathers.” 

Each of them is the personification, slightly modified, of a 
single type, a single idea—the iuJividual; free, but nothing 
more than free; such as the epoci now closii.^ has made 
him;—Faust, but without the comjuct which submits him 
to enemy; lor the heroes of Byron make iio such 
compact Cain kneels not to Arimanes; and Manfred, 
about to die, exclaims— 
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^ The mind, which is immortal, makes itself 
Re({uital for its good and evil thoughts— 

Is it| own origin of ill, and end— 

And its own place and time, its innate sense, 

When stripped of this mortality, deri\cs * 

No colour from the fleeting things without, 

J>ut is ab^rbed in suflerance or in joy; 
born from the knowledge of its omn desert." 

They have no kindred: they live from tlieir own life only; 
they repulse liuinanity, and regaid the crowd with disdain. 
Each of them says; I have faith in jnyseif; never, J have 
Jaith in ourselves. They all aspire to power or to happiness. 

I lie one and the other alike escape them; for they bear 
wdthin them, untold, unackijowkdgcd even to themselves, 
tlie presentiment of a life that mere liberty can never give 
them. Free they are; iron souls in iron frames, they climb 
the alps of the physical wot Id as well js the alps of thought; 
still is their visa^Je stamped witli a gloomy and incifaccable 
sadness; still is their soul—whether, as in Cam and 
Manfred, it plunge into the abyss of the infinite, “intoxi¬ 
cated with eternity,” or scour the vast plain^and boundless • 
ocean with the Corsair and Giaoui—haunted by a sccitt and 
slecjilcss dread. It seems as if they were doomed to drag 
llie broken links of the chain they have burst asunder, 
rivetted to their feet. Not only in the petty society against 
which they rebel does their soul fOel fettered a«id restrained; 
but even in the world of the spirit. Neither is it to the 
enmity of society that they ‘ urciimb; but under the assaults 
of this nameleso anguish; under the corroding action of 
potent faculties “inferior still to their desires and their 
conceptions;” under the deception that- comes from within. 

\\ hat ran they do with the liberty so painfully won ? On 
whom, on wliat, expend the exuberant vitality within them? 
They ate alone; this is the secret of their wretchedness and 
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impotence. Tlioy “ thirst for good "—Cain has said il \'or 
them all— but cannot achieve it; for they have no n'ission, 
no belief, no comprehension even of the ^A'orld around 
them, 'rirey have never realised the conception of 
Ilumamly in the multitudes tliat have preceded, surround, 
and will follow after them; never thon^ght on their own 
place between the past and future; on the continuity of 
labour that unites all the generations into one Whole; on 
th'e coinnion end and aim, only to be realised by the com¬ 
mon effort; on I he spiritual post-sepulchral life even on 
earth of the individual, through the thoughts he transmits 
to his fellows; and, it may be—when he lives devoted and 
dies in fa tU—tlnoiigh tlie guardian agency he is allowed to 
exercise over the loved ones left on earth. 

Gifted wiih a i.i :rty they know not how to use; witli a 
power and cnergv they know not how to apply; with a hie 
whose jiurpose and aim they compiehend not;—they dtag 
through ihoir useless and convulsed existence. Byion 
destroys them one after the other, as if he were the 
executioner of a sentence decreed in heaven. They fall 
unwept, like a withered leaf into the stream of time. 

“ earth nor &lvy shall yield a single tear, 

Nor c!v>ud shall gather more, nor leaf shall fall, 

Nor g.xlc breathe forth one sigh for thee, for all.” 

They die, g,s they have lived, alone; and a popular 
malediction liovcrs round their solitary tombs. 

This, for those who can read with the soul’s eyes, is what 
Byron sings; or rather wha^ Jlunitjuity sings thioiigh him. 
The emptiness of the life and u..ath of soli: ’ y individuality 
lias never been so powerfully ai d efficaciously summed ii]> 
as in the pages of Byion. The crowd do not comprehend 
him: they listen; fascinated for an instant; then repent, 
and avenge their momentary transport by calumniating .'ind 
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insulting the poet His intuition of the death of a form of 
soAety they call wounded self-love; his sorrow for all is 
misinlfirpreted as cowardly egotism. They credit not tjje 
traces of profound suffering revealed by his lineaments; 
they credit not the presentiment of a new life’which from 
time to time escapes his trembling lips; they believe not in 
the despairing enAbrace in which he grasps the material 
univerbc—stars, lakes, alps, and sea—and identifies himself 
with it, and through it with God, of whom—to him at legist 
—it is a symbol. They do, however, take careful count of 
some unhappy moments, in which, wearied out by the 
emptiness of life, he has raised—wdth remorse I am sure— 
the cup of ignoble pleasures to his lips, believing he might 
find forgetfulness there, llnw many times have not lijs 
arnisens drained this cup, without redeeming the sin by a 
single virtue; without—I wu!l not say bearing—but witliout 
ha\mg even the capacity of appiccialing the burden which 
weighed on Byron! And tlid he not himself dash into 
fragments the ignoble cup, so soon as he beheld something 
w'orthy the devotion of his life ? « 

Goethe—individuality in its objective lif|?—having, like 
Jlyron, a sense of the falsehood and evil of the world afound 
him—followed exactly the opposite path, ^.rter having—he, 
too, in his youth—uttered a cry of anguish in his Werthcr; 
afi.r having laid bare the proldem of the epoch in all its 
teriific nudity, in Faust; he thougHit he had tlone enough, 
and refused to occupy himself with its solution. It is 
jiossiblc that the imjiulse ot rebellion against sofial wrong 
and evil which burst forth for an instant in Werthcr may 
long have held his soul in secret travail; but that he 
di'spiircd of the task of reforming it as beyond his powers, 
lie himself remarked in his later years, when commenting 
on the exclamation made by a Fi enchraan on first seeing 
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him ; “ T^at is the face of a man who has suffered muck: ” 
that he should rather have said : That is the fcue of a min 
who has struggled energetically^ ” but of this there remains 
no trace in his works. Whilst Byron writhed and suffered 
under the ^nse of the vrong and evil around him, he 
attained the calm—I cannot say of victory—but of 
indifference. In Byron the man always rtiled, and even at 
times overcame the artist: the man was completely lost in 
th^ artist in Goethe. In him there was no subjective life; 
no unity springing either from heart or head. Goethe is an 
int^'lligence that receives, elaborates, and reproduces the 
poetry affluent to him from all external objects: from all 
points of the circumference \ to him as centre. He dwells 
aloft alone; a mighty Watcher in the midst of creation 
His curious scrutin> nvestigates, with equal penetration and 
equal i-'torest, the dej hs of the ocean and the cal>x of the 
floftciet. Whether he studies the rose exhaling its eastern 
peifume to the sky, or the ocean casting its countless 
wrecks upon the shore, the brow of the poet lemains 
cquallyif calm : to him they are but two forms of tlie 
• beautiful; two subjects for ait. 

Gofthe has been called a Pantheist. I know not in what 
sense cr.tics apply this vague and often ill-understood word 
to him. There is a materialist pantheism and a sphitual 
pantheism; the pantheism of Spinosa and that of Giordano 
Bruno; of St.'I’aul; and o! many others;—all diflVent. But 
there is no poetic pantheism possible, save on the condition 
of cml)racing the whole w'orld of phenomena in one unique 
conception: of feeling and comprehending the life of the 
universe in its dninc unity. Th^ e is nothuig of this in 
Goethe. 7’heie is pantheism in some parts of Wordswoith; 
in the third canto of Childc Harold, and in much of 
Shelley; but there is none in the most admirable 
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compositions of Goethe; wherein life, though admirably 
cbmprehended and reproduced in each of its successive mani¬ 
festations, is never understood as a whole. Goethe is the wet 
of details, n^lt of unity; of analysis, not of synthesis. None 
so able to investigate details; to set off and embellish minute 
9nd apparently trifling points; none throw so beautiful 
a light on separate parts; but the connecting link escapes 
him. His works resemble a magnificent encyclopaedia, 
unclassified. He has felt everything; but he has never felt 
the whole. Happy in detecting a ray of the beautiful upon 
the humblest blade of grass gemmed with dew; happy in 
seizing the poetic elements of an incident the most prosaic 
in appearance;—he vas incapable of tracing all to a 
common source, and recomposing the grand ascending 
scale in which, to quote a beautiful expression of IIerder\ 

“ every creature is a numerator of the grand denominator, 
Natuie.” How. indeed, should he comprehend these 
things, he who had no place in his works or in his poet’s 
heart for Humanity, by the light of which conception only 
can the true worth of sublunary thiiigs be deterjnined ? 
“Religion and politics,”* said he, “arc a troubled element j 
for art. I have always kept myself aloof from them as 
much as possible.” QucbUons of life ihd death for the 
millions were agitated around him; Germany re-echoed to 
the war-songs of Korner; Fichte, at the close of one of his 
ketures, seized his musket, and joined the wolimteers who 
were hastening (alasl what ha\e not the kings made of 
that magnificent outburst of nationality!) to fight the battles 
of their fatherland. The ancient soil of Germany thrilled 
]:)cneath their tread; he, an artist, looked on unmoved; his 
heart knew no responsive throb to the emotion that shook 
his country; his genius, utterly passi\(. drew apart from the 
• Goethe and his Confem/ cranes. 
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current that swept away entire races. He witnessed the 
French Revolution in all its terrible grandeur, and saw thi; 
old world crumble beneath its strokes; and whil^ all 
the^oest and purest spirits of Germany, who hid mistaken 
the death-agoiiy of the old world for the birth-throes of 
a new, were wringing their hands at the spectacle of 
dissolution ;—he saw in it only the subject„of a farce. He 
beheld the glory and the fall of Napoleon; he witnessed 
the reaction of down-trodden nationalities—sublime pro¬ 
logue of tlie grand epopee of the Peoples destined sooner 
or later to be unfolded—and remained a cold spectator. 
I fe had neither learned to C'^toom men, to better them, nor 
even to suffer w’ith them. If we except the beautiful type 
of ReiHchinL,en, a poetic inspiration of his youth, man, as 
the creature of thoi . lit and action; the artificer of the 
future, so nobly skeh I J by Schiller in his dramas, has no 
repress nta'ivc in his works. He has carried something of 
this nonf balance even into tlic manner in which hi^ heroes 
conceive love. Goethe's altai is spread with the choicc'^t 
flow'ers, the most exquisite perfumes, the first fruits of 
nature; but the Priest is wanting. In his work of second 
creation—for it cannot be denied that such it was—he has 
gone tlirough the'vast ciulc of living and visible things; 
but stopped short before tlic seventh day. God withdrew 
from him before that time; and the creatures the Poet his 
evoked w'andcr within the circle, dumb and praycrlcss; 
a\vaiting until the man shall come to give them a name, and 
appoint them to a destination. 

No, Goethe is rot the poet of Paudicism; he is a 
polytheist in his niLthod as an ar'ist; the pa in poet of 
modern times. His ivoild is, abovt all things, the world of 
forms : a imiltiplcd Olympus. The Mosaic heaver and the 
Christian are veiled to him. Take the Pagans he parcels 
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oyt Nature into fragments, and makes of each a divinity; 
like them, he worships the sensuous rather than the ideal; 
he Jooks, toiy:hes, and listens far more than he feels, /md 
what care and labour are bestowed upon the pfastic portion 
•of liis aitl what importance is given—I will not say to the 
objects themselves—but to the external representation of 
objects ! Has he not somewhere said that “ the Beautiful 
is the result of happy position? 

Under this definition is concealed an entire system of 
poetic materialism, substituted for the worship of the ideal; 
involving a whole series of consequences, the logical result 
of w'hich was to lead Goethe to indifference, that moral 
suicide of some of the noblest energies of genius. The 
absolute concentration of e'vcry faculty of observation dn 
each of the objects to be represented, without relation to the 
ensemble \ the entire avoidance of evciy influence likely to 
modify the view taken of that object, became in his hands 
one of the most effective means of art. The poet, in his 
eyes, was neither the rushing stream, a hundred times 
broken on its course, that it may carry fertility* to the 
surrounding country; nor the brilliant flflmc, conguming 
itself in the light it sheds around while ascending to 
heaven; but rather the iilacid lake, reflecting alike the 
tranquil landscape and the thundcr-cloud \ its own surface 
the while unruffled even by the lightest breeze. A serene 
and passive calm, with the absolute clearness and distinct¬ 
ness of successive impressions, in each of which he was for 
the time wholly absorbed, arc the peculiar characteristics of 
Goethe. “I allow the objects I dosiie to comprehend, to 
act tranquilly uf>on me,” said he; “ / then observe the 
impression I have received from them, and I endeavour to 


* In the Kwist urui AHertkuni^ I think. 
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render it faithfully.” Goethe has here portrayed his every 
feature to perfection. He was in life such as Madame 
Vct’^ Annin proposed to represent him af^^r dea'in; a 
viinerable old man, with a serene, almost radiant counten- 
ance; clothed in an antique robe, holding a lyre resting on 
his knees, and listening to the harmonies drawn from it 
either by the hand of a genius, or the breath of the winds. 
The last chords wafted his soul to the East; to the land of 
inactive contemplation. It was lime : Europe had become 
too agitated for him. 

Such Avere Byron and Goethe in their general character¬ 
istics ; both great poets; very different, and yet, complete 
as is the contrast between them, and widely apart as are 
the paths they pursu*, arriving at the same point. Life and 
death, character and [ ^etry, cveiything is unlike in the two, 
and yet the one is the complement of the other. Both are 
the children of fatality—for it is especially at the close of 
epochs that the providential law which directs the genera¬ 
tions, assumes towards individuals the semblance of fatality 
—and compelled by it unconsciously to woik out a great 
"mission. Goethe contemplates the world in parts, and 
delivers the impiQ,ssions they make upon him, one by one, 
as occasion presents them. Byron looks upon the world 
from a single comprehensive point of view; from the height 
of which he modifies in his own soul the impressions i)ro- 
duced by external objects, a.s lliey pass before him. Goethe 
successively absoibs his own individuiilily in each of the 
objects he reproduces. Byrun stamps cveiv object he 
portrays with his own individiialitv. To Goc.ae, Nature is 
the symphony; to Byron it is the prelude. She furnishes 
to the one the entire subject; to the other the occasion 
only of his verse. The one executes her harmonies; the 
other composes on the theme she has suggested Goethe 
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bciicr expresses lives; Byron life. The one is more vast j 
the other more deep. The first searches everywhere for the 
beautiful, and|lovcs, above all things, harmony and repose; 
the other seeks the sublime, and adores actiop and force. 
^!hara( tors, such as Coriolanus or Luther, disturbed Goethe, 
I know not if, in his numerous pieces of criticism, he has 
ever spoken of Dante ; but assuredly he must have shared 
the antii>athy felt for him by Sir Walter Scott; and although 
he would undoubtedly have sufficiently respected his genius 
to admit him into his Pantheon, yet he would certainly have 
drawn a veil between his mental eye and the grand but 
sr)mbre figure of the exiled seer, who dreamed of the future 
empire of the world for his country, and of the world’s 
liarmonious development under her guidance. Byron loved 
and drew inspiration from Dante. lie also loved Washing¬ 
ton and Franklin, and followed, with all the sympathies of 
a soul athirst for action, the mcteor-like career of the 
greatest genius of action our age has produced, Napoleon ; 
feeling indignant—perhaps mistakenly--that he did not die 
in the struggle. * 

When travelling in that second fithcilafld of all jioctic 
souls—Italy—the poets still pursued divergent routes; the 
one expeiienccd sensations; the othei emotions; the one 
occuiMcd himself especially with natuie ; the other with the 
greatness dead, the living wrongs, the human jnemorics.* 

And yef, notwithstanding all the contrasts, which I have 
only hinted at, but which might be far more elaborately 

* The contrast hotween (he two jiot’ls is now In re more strikingly 
displayed than by the manner in which they w'ere affeclod by the sight 
of Ki'iiie. In (ioethe's RU\iics and m his 7- iveh in Italy we find the 
inipicislons of the artist only, lie did not understand Rome. The 
eternal syndiesi', that, from Uie hciglits of tin- Capitol and St. Peter, ia 
gradually unfolded in ever-widening circles, embracing first a nation 
and then Europe, as it will ultimately embiace Humanity, remained 
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displayed by extracts from their works; they arrive(J-' 
Goethe, the poet of individuality in its objective lifo-^at the 
egotism of indifference; Byron—the poet of ijvdividiialiiy in 
its subjective life—at the egotism (I say it with regret, but 
f/, too, is egotism) of despair: a double sentence upon the 
epoch which it was their mission to represent and to close! 

Both of them—I am not speaking of their purely literary 
merits, incontestable and universally acknowledged—the 
one by the spirit of resistance that breathes through all his 
crf'ations; the other by the spirit of sceptical irony that 

unre^ealed to him ; he saw only the inner circle of paganism ; the least 
prolific, as well as least indigenous. One might fancy that he caught a 
glimpse of it for an insfanl, when he wrote :—‘‘History is read he>^e 
far otherwise than in a ’v other spot in the Universe j elsewhere we 
read it tn^m without to \v hin ; here one seems to read it from within 
to without; ” hut if so, he soon lost sight of it again, and became 
absorbed in external nature. “ Whether we halt or advance, we 
discover a landscape ever renewing itself in a thou.sand fashions. We 
have palaces and ruins ; gardens and solitudes; the horizon lengthens 
in the distance, or suddenly contracts; huts and stables, columns and 
triumphAi arches, all lie pele melc, an«l often so close that we might 
find room for all on the same sheet of paper." 

At Kome Uyron forgot pasbitms, sorrows, his own individuality, all, 
in the presence of a gieat idea; witness this utterance of a soul born for 
devotedness: — 

“ O Rome ! my country 1 city of the soul 1 
Vhe orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 

Lone mother of dead empires 1 and control 
In their shut breasts tiicir petty misery.” 

When at last he came to a recollection of himself ana his position, it 
was wiih a hope for the world (stan/a 98) and a pardon for his enemies. 
From the 4th canto of Childe Harold, the daughter of Ryron might 
learn more of the true spiut of her father than from all the reports she 
~ may have heard, and all the many volumes that have been written upon 
him. 
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pefvades his works, and by the independent sovereignty 
attribrted to art over all social relations—greatly aided the 
cause of intel^ctual emancipation, and awakened in meft’s 
minds the sentiment of liberty. Both of thcTn—the one, 
directly, by the implacable war he waged against the vices 
And absurdities oft the privileged classes, and indirectly, by 
investing his heroes with all the most brilliant qualities of 
the despot, and then dashing them to pieces as if in anger ; 
—the other, by the poetic rehabilitation of forms the most 
modest, and objects the most insignificant, as well as by the 
importance attributed to details—combated aristocratic pre¬ 
judices, and developed in men’s minds the sentiment of 
ev]uality. And having by their artistic excellence exhausted 
both forms of the poetry of individuality, they have com¬ 
pleted the cycle of its poets; thereby reducing aU followers 
in the same sphere to the subaltern position of imitators, and 
creating the necessity of a new order of poetry; teaching us 
to recognise a re/anf where before we felt only a desire. 
Together they have laid an era in the tomb; covering it 
with a pall that none may lift; and, as ifj.o proclaim its . 
death to the young generation, the poetry of Goethe has 
written its history, while that of Byron has graven its epitaph. 

And now farewell to Goethe; farewell to Byron! fare- 
>Yell to the sorrows that crush but sanctify not—to the 
poetic flapje that illumines but warms not—t* the ironical 
philosophy that dissects without reconstructing—to all poetry 
which, in an age where there is so much to teaches us 
inactive contemifiation ; or which, in a world where there is 
so much need of devotedness, would instil despair. Fare¬ 
well to all types of power without an aim ; to all personifi¬ 
cations of the solitary individuality which seeks an aim ^ > 
find it not, and knows not how to apply the life stirring 
v/ithin it j—to all egotistic joys and griefs— 
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** Bastards of the soul; 

O’erweening slips of idleness^: weeds;—^no inofc—^ 

Self springing hore and there from tlie ranlj'boil; 
O'crllouings of the lust of that same mind 
Who'-e prujjer issue and determinate end, 

When w edded to llic love of things divine, 

Is peace, complacency, and happiness," 

Farewell, a long farewell to the past I The dawn of the 
failure is announced to su( li as (an read its signs, and we 
owe ourselves wholly to it. 

The duality of the ntidille ages, after having struggled for 
ceiituiics under the banrujs of Emperor and Pope; alter 
having hit its tra< e and borne its fruit in tveiy branch of 
intellectual de\clo'»nient; has leascended to heaven--its 
mission acconiplisl J—in the twin flames of poesy called 
Goethe and Pyron. Two hithciLo distinct formulae of hie 
became iiicaiiiate in the'-e two men. Byron is isolated 
man, representing only the internal aspect of life; GOk,lhc 
isolated man, representing imly the external. 

Higher than these two incomplete existences; at the 
point of intcrsQC'tion between the two aspirations towards a 
heaveh they were unable to icach, will be revealed the 
poetry of the fuuire; of humanity; potent in new harmony, 
unity, and life. 

But because, in our own day, we are beginning, though 
vaguely, to fc&esec this new social poetry, which will sootlie 
the suffering soul by leaching it to rise towards God through 
Humanity; because w^e now stand on the threshold of a 
new epoch, whicli, but for ili'm, we si aid not ha\e 
reached;—shall we dcciy those who were unable to do 
more for us than cast their giant fon.-is into the gulf that 
keld us all doubting and dismayed on the other side ? 
From the earliest times has genius been made the scapegoat 
of the generations. Society has never lacked men who 
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hive contented themselves with reproaching the Chattertons 
of tliv'r day with not beipg patterns of self-devotion, instead 
of*physical Ir moral suicides; without ever asking thftm- 
^selvcs whether they had, during their lifetime,* endeavoured 
to place aught within the reach of such but doubt and 
destitution. I feel the necessity of protesting earnestly 
against the reaction set on foot by certain thinkers against 
the mighty-souled, which serves as a cloak for the cavilling 
spirit of mediocrity. There is something hard, repulsive, 
and ungrateful in the destructive instinct which so often 
forgets what Aas been done by the great men who preceded 
us, to demand of them merely an account of what more 
have been done. Is the pillow^ of scepticism so soft 
to genius as to justify the conclusion that it is from egotism 
only that at times it rests its fevered brow thereon ? Are 
we so free from the evil reflected in their verse as to have a 
right to condemn their memory ? That evil was not intro¬ 
duced into the world by them. They saw it, felt it, respired 
it; it w'as around, about, on every side of tliem, a^nd they 
were its greatest victims. How could they avoid reproducing, 
it in their works? It is not by deposing Goethe Ob Byron 
that we shall destroy either sceptical or Anarchical indiffer¬ 
ence amongst us. It is by becoming believers and organ¬ 
isers ourselves. If we are such, we need fear nothing. As 
is the pujilic, so wall be the poet. If w'e revgre enthusiasm, 
the fatherland, and humanity j if our hearts are pure, and 
our souls steadfast and patient, the genius inspired to inter¬ 
pret our aspirations, and bear to heaven our ideas and our 
sufferings, will not be wanting. Let these statues stand. 
'I’he noble monuments of feudal tiuies create no desire to 
return to the days of serfdom. 

But I shall be told, there are imitators. I know it too 
well; but what lasting influence can be exerted on soda! 
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life by those who have no real life of their own ? They wfll 
but flutter in the void, so long as.void there be. Qi the 
day when the shall arise to take the plac^ of the dchd, 
they will vanish like ghosts at cock-crow. Shall we never 
be sufficiently firm in our own faith to dare to show fitting 
reveience foi the grand typical figures of an anterior age? 
It would be idle to speak of social art at all, or of the coni- 
prehenbion of Humanity, if we could not raise altars to the 
new gods, without overthrowing the old. Those only 
should dare to utter the sacred name of Progiess, whose 
souls possess intelligence enough to comprehend the past, 
and whose hearts possess sufficient poetic religion to icvcr- 
cnee its greatness. The temple of the true believer is not 
the chapel of a sec ; it is a vast Pantheon, in which the 
gloiious images of Goethe and Byron will hold their 
honoured jdacc, long alter Goithism and Byronlstn shall 
have ceased to he. 

When, purified alike from imitation and distrust, men 
learn tc\ pay ughleous revcience to the mighty fallen, I 
•know not whether (^octlic will obtain more of their admirj- 

r 

tion asmii artist, biif 1 am certain that Byron will inspire 
them with more *lo\e, both as man and poet—a Io\e 
increased even by the fact of tlie great injustice hitherto 
showm to him. While Goethe held himself aloof from us, 
and from the h.cight of his Olympian calm seemed to smile 
with disdain at our desiics, cjiir stiugglcs, and our suffeiings, 
— 1 ' 5 'ron waudcicl thiough llic woiKl, sad, gloomy, and 
unquiet; wounded, and bcaiing the arrow - the wound. 
Solilaiy and luiforuinatc in his ir fancy ; iinfo’tunate in his 
first love, and still moic lernbly so in his ill-advised 
mariiage; attacked and calumniated both in his acts 
and intentions, without inquiry or defence; harassed by 
pecuniary difficulties ' forced to quit his country, home, and 
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cHild; friendless—we have seen it too clearly since his 
deathi—pursued even on the Continent by a thousand 
absurd and iifamous falsehoods, and by the cold malignity 

of a world that twisted even his sorrows into a crime: he 

• 

yet, in the midst of inevitable reaction, preserved his love 
for his sister and.his Ada; his compassion for misfortune; 
his fidelity to* the affections of his childhood and youth, 
from Lord Clare to his old servant Murray, and his nurse 
Mary Gray. He was generous with his money to all whom 
he could help or serve, from his literary friends down to the 
wretched libeller Ashe. Though impelled by the temper of 
his genius, by the period in which he lived, and by that 
fatality of his mission to hich I have alluded, towards a 
poetic Individualism, the inevitable incompleteness of 
which I have endeavoured to explain, he by no means set 
it up as a standard. That he presaged the future with the 
prevision of genius is proved by his definition of poetry in 
his journal—a definition hitherto misunderstood, but yet 
the best I know : “ Poetry is the feding of a for^ner world 
and of a future'' Poet as he was, he preferred activity for 
good, to all that his art could do. Surrounded by slaves 
and their oppressors; a traveller in co«ntries where even 
remembrance seemed extinct; never did he desert the 
cause of the peoples; never was he false to human 
sympathies. A witness of the progress of the Restoration, 
and the tiiumph of the princijiles of the Holy Alliance, he 
ne\cr swerved from his courageous opposition; he i^re- 
^erved and publicly proclaimed his faith in the rights of the 
peoples and in the fmaP triumph of hbe^t 3 ^ 'i’he following 

* “Yet, Freedom • yet, thy banner tnrn, but flying, 

Streams, like the thunder-storm, ai^atnst the wind : 

^hy trumpet voice, though broken now and dying, 

The loudest still the tempest leaves behind. 
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passage from his journal is the very abstract of the )Slw 
governing the elTorts of tlie true^ party of progress the 
present day: “ Onwards 1 it is now the tim^ to act; *and 
what signilier self, if a single spark of that which would be 
worthy of the past* can be bequeathed unquencliably to 
the future ? It is not one man, nor ^ million, but the 
spirit of liberty which must be spread. The waves which 
dash on the shore are, one by one, broken ; but yet the 
oceU7i conquers nevertheless. It overwhelms the armada; 
it w'ears the rock \ and if the Neptunians are to be believed, 
it has not only destroyed but made a world," At Naples, 
in the Romagna, wherever he saw a spark of noble life 
stirring, he was ready for any exertion; or danger, to blow 
it into a flame. He stigmatised baseness, hypocrisy, and 
injustice, whencesoever they sprang. 

Thus lived Byron, ceaselessly tempest-tossed between the 
ills of the present and his yearnings after the future ; often 
unequal; sometimes sceiitical; but always suffering—often 
most so when he seemed to laugh ;t and always loving, 
even wfien he seemed to curse. 

Nevpr did “Vhe eternal spirit of the chainless niind” 
make a brighter •-apparition amongst us. He seems at 
times a transformation of that immortal Prometheus, of 
whom he h;is written so nolily; whose cry of agony, yet of 
futurity, sounded above the cradle of the European world ; 

The tree hath lost its blossoms, and the rind, 

Chopped by the axe, looks rough .uir) little worth. 

But the sap lists—and still the seed we find 
Sown deep, even in tlie bosom of the Noil' 

So shall a better spring less bitter fruit bring forth.” 

* Wrillen in Italy. 

I *' And if 1 laugh at any mortal thing, 

'Tis that I may not weep,” 
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aAd whose grand and mysterious form, transfigured by time^ 
reapi^jars fiom age to age, between the entombment of one 
epdeh and ^he accession of another; to wail forth the 
^lament of genius, tortured by the presentiment of things it 
wdl not see realised in its time. Byron, too, had the 
“firm will "and,the “deep sense;” he, too, made of his 
“ death a victory.” When he heard the cry of nationality 
and liberty burst forth in the land he had loved and sung 
in early youth, he broke his harp and set forth. While*the 
Christian Powers were protocolising or worse—while the 
Christian nations w'cre doling forth the alms of a few piles 
of ball in aid of the Cross struggling with the Crescent; he, 
the poet and pretended sceptic, hastened to throw his 
fortune, his genius, and his life at the feet of the first 
people that had arisen in the name of the nationality and 
liberty he loved. 

I know no more beautiful symbol of the future destiny 
and mission of art than the death of Byron in Greece. 
The holy alliance of poetry with the cause of the peoples; 
the union—still so rare—of thought and action—which 
alone completes the human Word, and is destined to 
emancipate the world ; the grand solidartty of all nations in 
the conquest of the rights ordained by God for all his 
children, and in the accoinjilishmcnt of that mission for 
which alone such rights exist;—all that is qpw the religion 
and the hope of the party of progress throughout Europe, 
is gloriously typified in this image, wliich we, barbarians 
that we are, have already forgotten. 

The day w'ill come when Democracy will remember all 
that it owes to Byron. England too, will, I hope, one day 
remember the mission—so entirely English, yet hitherto 
overlooked by her—which Byron fulfilled on the Continent; 
the European role given by liini to English literature, and 
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the appreciation and sympathy for England which he 
awakened amongst us. .i, 

Before lie came, all that was known of Engtish literature 
was the Fr^inch translation of Shakespeare, and the 
anathema liurlcd by Voltaire against the “intoxicated 
barbarian.” It is since Byron that we Continentalists have 
learned to study Shakespeare and other English writers. 
From him dates the sympathy of all the true-hearted 
amongst us for this land of liberty, whose true vocation he 
so woithily represented among the oppressed. He K*d 
the genius of Britain on a pilgrimage throughout all 
Europe. 

England will one day feel how ill it is—not for Byron 
but for herself—-.liat the foreigner who lands upon her 
shores should seat h in vain in that Temple which should 
be her national lantlieon, for the Poet beloved and 
admired by all the nations of Europe, and for whose death 
Greece and Italy wept as it had been that of the noblest of 
their own sons. 

In these few pages—unfortunately very hasty—my aim 
has been, not so' much to criticise either Goethe or Byron, 
for which both tiiiiD and space are wanting, as to suggest, 
and if possible lead, English criticism upon a broader, 
more impartial, and more useful path than the one 
generally followed. Certain travellers of the eleventh 
century relate that they saw at Teneriffe a prodigiously 
lofty tree, which, from its immense extent of foliage, 
collected all the vapours of the atmosphere ; to discharge 
them, when its branches were shaken, in a shower of pure 
and refreshing water. Genius js like this tree, and the 
mission of criticism should be to shake the branches. At 
the present day it more resembles a savage striving to hew 
down the noble tree to the roots. 



ON THE GENIUS AND TENDENCY 

OP THE 

WRITINGS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 

( First publibJied in the ” British and Foreign iSctvcio," 

October 1843 .^ 


T aLADLY take the opportunity ofiTerod by the publication of 
a new work by Mr. Carlyle, to express my opinion of this 
remarkable writer. I say my opinion of the writer—of his 
genius and tendencies, ratlicr than of hia books—of the 
idea which inspires him, rather than of the form witfi which 
he chooses to invest it. The latter, in trutfi, is of f^r less 
imporlanco than the former. In this period of transition 
from doubt to admiration, this “sick and out of joint” 
time, old ideas die away, or weigh upon the heart like 
midnight dreams: young ones spring up to view, bright 
coloured dnd fresh with hope, but vague and incomplete, 
like the dreams of the morning. Wo stand wavering 
between a past whose life is extinct, and a future whoso life 
has not yet begun; one while discouraged, at another 
animated by glorious presentiments; looking through the 
clouds for some star to guide us. On ? and all, like Herder, 
wo demand of the instinct of our conscience, a great 
religious Thought which may rescue us from doubt, a social 
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faith which may save us from anarchy, a moral inspiration 
which may embody that faith in action, and keep us from 
idle contemplation. We ask this especially o&thosc inc.i in 
whom the unuttered sentiments and aspirations of the 
multitudes aro concentrated and harmonised with the 
highest intuition of individual conscience. Their mission 
clianges with the times. There are periods of a calm and 
normal activity, when tho thinker is like the pure and 
serene star which illumines and sancti/ics with its halo of 
light that which is. There aro other times when genius 
.lust move devotedly onward before us, like the pillar of 
fire in the desert, and failioin for ub the depths of that 
which shall be. Such are our times : we cannot at tho 
present day merely amuse ourselves with being artists^ 
playing with bout ds or forms, delighting only our senses, 
instead of pondering some germ of thought which may serve 
iia We are scarcTily disposed, living in the nineteenth 
century, to act like that people mentioned by Herodotus, 
who beguiled eighteen years of famine by playing with dice 
and teiinis-balls. 

The writer ot^whom I have now to speak, by the nature 
of his labours ar\,d the direction of his genius, auiliorises 
the examination 1 propose to make. Ho is melancholy 
and grave : he early felt the evil which is now preying upon 
tho world, and from the outscjt of his career ho proclaimed 
it loudly and courageously. 

“Call yo that a society,” he exclaims, in one of his first, 
publications, “where there is no longer any social idea 
extant, not so much as the idea of a coornion home, but 
only that of a common over-crowded lodging-house 1 
whore each, isolated, regardless of his neighbour, tunuid 
against his neighbour, clutches what he can get, and enrs 
^ Miner and calls it Peace, becaase in the cut-purse and 
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CD/^throat scramble, no steel knives, but only a far oun- 
ningcr sort can be employed—where friendship, communion, 
has d>ecome at incredible'tradition, and your holiest sac;a- 
mental supper is a smoking tavern dinner, wUh cook for 
evangelist? where your priest has no tongue but for plate- 
licking, and your high guides and governors cannot guide; 
but on all hands'hear it passionately proclaimed, Laissez- 
faire I Leave us alone of your guidance—such light is 
darker than darkness—eat your wages and sleep.”* 

Mr. Carlyle, in writing these lines, was conscious that 
he engaged himself to seek a remedy for the evil, nor has 
he shrunk from tho task. All that he has since written 
bears more and more evidently the stamp of a high pur¬ 
pose. In his Chartism ho attempted to grapple with ijho 
social question; in all his writings, whatever be their sub¬ 
jects, he has touched upon it in some one of its aspects. 
Art is to him hut as n means. Jn his vocation as a writer 
ho tills the tribune of an apostle, and it is here that wo 
must judge him. 

A multitude of listeners has gathered around hith : and 
this is the first fact to establish, for it •speaks both in 
favour of the writer and of the public '^hom he has won 
over. Since the day when, alone and uncornprehended, ho 
penned the words which w^c have quoted, Teufolsdrock has 
mado proselytes. Tho “ mad liopes,” expressed, with an 
allowable‘consciousness of tho power which stirred with 
him, in tho last chapter of Sartor liesartuf^ has been largely 
realised. The philosophy of clothes—tlianks to the good 
and bad conduct of the two Dandiacal and Drudge sects— 
1ms made some progress. Signs have appeared; they 
multiply daily on tho horizon. The diameter of tho two 


* Sartor Resartm, book iii., chap. 0. 
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bottomless, boiling whirlpools,”* has widened and wident^d, 
as they approach each other in a threatening manner ; and 
many readers who commenced with a smile of y)ity, or s^orn 
of the iinintplligible and tiresome jargon, the insinuations, 
half'ironicnl, half-wild, of the dark dreamer, now look intc 
his pages with the perseverance of the monks of Mount 
Athos, to see whether they cannot there discover the “ great 
thought,” of which they themselves begin to feel the want. 
They now admire as much as they once scorned,—they 
admire even when ilioy cannot understand. 

Be it so, for this too is good : it is good to see that the 
great social question, which not long ago was ridiculed, 
begins to exercise a kind of fascination upon the public 
mind ; to find that even those whose own powers are not 
adequate to the ask, acknowledge the necessity of some 
solution of the sjri ix-liko enigma which the times present. 
It is good to SCO, by a new example, that neither ignorant 
levity nor materialist indifTerouco can long suppress the 
divine rights of intellect. 

There are differences bfjtween Mr. Carlyle’s manner of 
viewing things and my own, which I have to premise ; but 
I will not do thif wilhout first avowing his incontestable 
merits—merits which at the present day are as important 
as they are rare, which in him are so elevated as to 
command the respect and admiration even of those who 
rank under another standard, and the sympathy and 
gratitude [of those who, like myself, are in the main upon 
the same side, and who diffi'r only respecting the choice of 
means and tlic road to pursu'* 

Above all, I would note tt-o sincerity of the writer. 
What he writes, he not only thinks, but feels. lie may 
deceive himself—he cannot deceive us \ for what he says, 
* Sartor Ratartus, book iiu, chap. 10. 
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eTM}n when it is not tho truth, is yet true;—his individuality, 
his errors, Im incomplete view of things—realities, and not 
noifciitities—W 10 truth limited, I might say, for error 
springing from sincerity in a high intellect is other than 
%uch. Tie seeks good with conscientious zeal, not from a 
love of fame, not even from the gratification of tho dis¬ 
covery ; his motive is the love of his fellow'-mon, a deep and 
active feeling of duty, for ho believes this to ho the mission 
of man upon eartli. He writes a book as lio would do a 
good action. Yet more, not only does ho feci all ho writes, 
but ho writes nearly all that lie feels. Whatever is in his 
thoughts and has not yet been put on paper, wo may bo 
sure will sooner or later appear. IFe may preach the merit 
of “ holding one's tongue; "—to those, in truth, who do jiot 
agree with him, are such words addressed—but tho “ talent 
of silence” is not his; if sometimes ho pretend to rever¬ 
ence it, it is, as I may /ay, platouieally, to prevent others 
speaking ill. But in minds constituted like his, compres¬ 
sion of thought is impossible ; it must expand, and every 
prolonged efibrt made to re.strain it will only reifder tho 
explosion the more violent. Mr. CarlyU is no liomoco-* 
pathiat; he no\er administers rcrn»jfUe3 for ovil in 
infinitesimal doses; he never pollutes tho sacrodness of 
thought by outward concession or compromise with error. 
Like Lutlier, he hurls his inkstand at tho head of the devil, 
under whatever form he shows himself, witfiout looking to 
tho consequences; but ho docs it with such sincerity, such 
naivete and good-will, that tho devil himself could not bo 
displeased at it, were the moment not ci’itical, and every 
blow of tho inkstand a seriou.s thing to him. 

1 know no English writer who b.is during tho last ton 
years so vigorously attacked tho half-gothic, half-pagan 
edifice which still imprisons tho free flight of tho spirit, no 
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one who has thrown among a public much addicted •'to 
routine and formalism, so many bold negations, so, many 
religious and social views, novel and conprary to ^aiiy 
existing yet no one who excites less of hostility 

and animadversion. There is generally so much candont- 
and impartiality in Ins attacks, so much conviction in 
his thoughts, so entire an absemeo of egotism, tliat \vc are 
compelled to listen to what, if uttered by any other man 
with anger or contempt, ^^oul(l excite a storm of opposition. 
There is never anger in tlie language of iMr. Carlyle; disdain 
ho has, but without bitterness, and when it gleams across 
his pages it speedily dis-jppears under a smile of sorrow and 
of pity, the rainboM' after a storm. Ho condomn.s because 
there uie thinin ^\llicl^ mitlier hea\,-Ti nor earth can 

v_ 

justify ; hut his ) ‘.idor always feels that it is a painful duty 
h'‘ fuKils. When he says to a creed or to an institution, 
“You are rotten—bcgoiio !" ho has always somo good 
word upon what it has achieved in tlie past, upon its utility, 
sometimes even upon its inutility. Ho never buries without 
an epith.pli —Valeat qimnt nm vahre frotest'^ Take as an 
instance, aboves tUl, his Hi'-'.fonj of the French Revolution. 

I place in the si coiid rank his tendencies toward fclio ideal 
—that which I sliall call, for want of a hotter word, his 
spiritualism. lie is tjio most ardent and powerful com¬ 
batant of our day in that reaction, which is slowly xvorking 
against the strong materialism that for a ccnthiy and a 
half has maintained a progres'.ivo usurpation, one while in 
the writings of Locke, Bolinghroke, i r Pono, at anotlu’r in 
those of Smitli and P>cntham, and iias t«t'ded, by its doo 
trines of eolf-ir'torcst and i .atori.il weii-being, to tho 
enthronement of selfishness in men’s hearts. All the 
movement of indi strial civilization, which lias ovcrtlooded 
intellectual and moral civilisation, has not deafened h:m. 
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A*Ci)idKt tho noise of utachinery, wheels, and stcam-enginea, 
he hfyi been able to distinguish the stifled plaint of the 
pri^bnetl spiijt, tlio sigh* of niillioiiH, in whose hearts the 
voice of Ood wliisi^ers at times, “7?/? jpid the voice 

of society too often cries, “ In tho name of Production, be 
brutes!" and lio^ is come, with a small number of chosen 
spirUf, to be their interpreter. JIo declares that all the 
VnisLlc of matter and of industry in movement docs not 
weigh against tho calm, gcritle, and divine wliisper that 
speaks from tho depths of a virtuous soul, even ulien found 
in tlie lowest grade of mere machino-tendors; that the 
producer, not tho productioir, should form tho chief object of 
social institutions; that tho human sou), not the body, should 
l)f^ tho starting-jiGint of all our labours, since llio body with¬ 
out the soul is but n earoaso ; whilst tho soul, wherever it is 
fiunid free and holy, is sn.’e to mo»ilrl for itself such a body 
as its wji.ita and v 0 c. 1 lion require. 

Tn all his writings, in Sat (or FiC'^artus, in his Lectvres^ 
in iii.s Esmys cspe-ualiy (sfmio of which appear to mo to bo 
ai'H;T)g the best of ]\lr. Onrlyle’s writings), tho standard of^ 
the id<‘al and divine i.s boldly iinfurlo'^. Tie Rgeka to 
abolish nothing, but ho desires this tnirfdi to bo acknow¬ 
ledge/! and proclaimed, that it the invisible which governs 
tho visible, th(3 spiritual life which informs tho exterior; ho 
desires that tho universe should appear, ^not as a vast 
workshop of material prodiiction (wli.'ther its tendency bo 
to ''entre, as at the present ilay, in the hands of a few, or to 
sprood, according to tlio utopian schemes of Owen or 
b’ourior, among tho wliole community), but as a torn pie, in 
wjficli man, sanctified by suflbring and toil, studios the 
infinite in tho finite, and walks on toward his object in 
faitli and in hope, with eyes tur.icd constantly toward 
heaven. Toward this heaven the thought of the writer 
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soars continually with fervour, aometimes even with a kifid 
of despair. It is a reflection of this heaven, the irij-ige of 
the suii in the dew-drops, whicfi ho seeks Jiln terresftrial 
olijects. Jlfv pfsuctrafes the symbol to arrive at the idea; 
ho seeks Cod through ■vibihio forms, the soul through thd 
external manifestations of its activity.^ Wo feel that 
wherevrr he found the first suppressed, the second extin¬ 
guished, he would SCO nothing left in the world but idolatry, 
falsehood, things to despise and to destroy. For him, as 
for all who have loved, and sufibred, and have not lost in 
the selfish pursuit of material gratifications the divine 
sense which nialcos us nmn—it is a profound truth that 
“we live, wo walk, and we are in Ood.’* Hence his 
reverence for mature, — hence the universality of his 
sympathies, prom, t to sei/c the poetical side in all things, 
—lu ncc, above ali, his notion of human life, devoted to 
the pursuit of duty, and not to that of happiness,—“ the 
worship of sorrow and renunciation,*' such as ho ha.s given 
it in hia chapter “The Everlasting Yea” of Sartor 
Rfsartus. and such as comes out in all his works. There 

I ' 

are, no, doubt, nlaiiy who will term this a treasure; there 
are others who wCll call it utopian. 1 would, however, 
remind the that it is not enough to stammer out the 
sacred v.otds “sacrilico and duty,” and to inscribe the 
name of (^od upon the porch of the temple, in order to render 
the worship real and fruitful: the theory of individual 
well-being rules ineontestibly at tho present day, I will 
not say all our political ‘parties (this it does more thar 
enough, of course), bub ail our sociel doitHnes, and 
attaches us all unconsciously to materialism. I would 
likewise remind the second, that although wo have pro¬ 
tended for thrj last fifty years to organise everything wiMi 
a view to tho interests, that is to say, the happiness, of society, 
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yet SCO before us a society harassed by ills, by misery, 
and c<jniplaints, in oighteeu-twentieths of its members. Is 
it, Jlkon, justjjto treat thd contrary practice as utopian ? , 
Looking around me, I afTirin that the spirituj^l view which 
r. Carlyle takes of human life is the only good, the only 
essentially religious one,—and one of extreme importance, 
here especially, Avliere the very men who battle the most 
boldly for social progress are led aw.iy by degrees to neglect 
the development of what is highest, holiest, and most im- 
porishable in man, and to devote themselves to the pursuit 
of what they call the useful. There is nothing useful but 
the good, and that which it produces ; uscsfulness is a con- 
scquerico to bo foreseijn, not a pi’inciplo to ho invoked. 
The theory which gives to life, as its basis, a rijht to well¬ 
being, which places the objt'ct of life in the search after 
Iitippinoss, can only lead vulgar minds to egotism, noble and 
powerful minds to deception, to doubt, and to despair. It 
may indeed destroy a given evil, but can never establish 
the good; it may dissolve, but cannot re-unite. Whatever 
name it assumes, in whatever Utopia it may cradle itself, it 
will invariably teiminato in organising w'ar,—war botweon 
the governors and the governed in politi 4 fs, disguised under 
the name of a system of guarantees, of bal.ince, or of parlia¬ 
mentary majorities—war between individuals in economy, 
under the name of free competition {free competition 
i»f‘tween those who have nothing aiul who work for their 
li\elihood, and tlioso who have much and seek a super¬ 
fluity !)—war, or moral anarcliy, by eilacing all social faith 
before the absolute indcpendonco of individual opinion. 
This is nearly the present state of things in the world —a 
state from which w'o must at any cost escape. Wo must 
come to the conviction, in this as Ju all other eu^^es, that 
there exist no rights but those which result from fuliiinient 
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of duty ; thut our coiicemment hero bolow ia not to S>e 
happy, but to bt conio better ; that there is no other f Ijjoct 
in huinuii life than to discover, by collective Adbrt, and* to 
execute, every one for hiniaolf, the law of God, Avitboutrejjafd- 
ill" individiiai lesjilts. Mr. Carlyle ia an eloquent advocato* 
of this doeLrinc, and it is this wliich creates hia jiower, for 
tliere are, lliank God, "ood instincts onou")! at the bottom 
of our hearts to make us render homage to the truth, 
although failing in its practice, ^^]lGU it finds among us a 
puro-jiiinded and fiiiicere interpreter. 

1 place in tlio third r.ink our author’s cosmopolitan 
tendencies,— huvinmtarhui i would say, if iho word wore in 
use; for cosin ipolitunit'm has ii‘ the prc.stmt day eonio to 
indiiato inui.'li rence, ratlier tnan universality of syin- 
pathics. He well kno. - that tlu.re is a holy land, in wdiicii, 
under ^v]Jate^er la+iiv to they may be born, men are 
brethren. Jle seeks am'ing his ' quais in iuJelligcnce, not 
the Englishman, the Italian, tlio Gerinan, hut the man: 
ho udoie.s, not the god of one sect, of one period, 
or of oub people, but God; and U'l the rellex of God upn» 
'earth, the bcauU^ul, the nolue, the great, wherevor 1 cj 
finds it, knowing ^vell, that whencesoever it beams, it is, or 
will be, sooner or later, for all. His points of view aro 
always elevatcMl; his horizon, always extends beyond tuo 
limits of country ; hia criticism is never stamped with tliat 
spirit of nationalism (I do not .<-ay of nationality, a thing 
sacred with us all), which is only too much at woik 
amongst us, and which retarvls the j ogres,i of our 
intellectual life by isolating it fiom the uni - rsal hte, 
palpitating among the millions of inr brethren abroad. 
Ho has attached himself earnestly to iho literature most 
endued with this assiinil .ting posver, and has revealed it to 
OS. Ills Essays on Schiller, on Goetne, on Jean Paul, 
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OA Worncr, his excellent translations from tlic German, 
will remain a testimony of the naturalisation which he has 
givMi to GcAnan literature amongst us; as tho beautiful 
pages of his lectures on Dante, and sonio of tl^oso which he 
■iiaa devoted to tho French w riters, testify the universality 
of that tendency which T distinguish hero as forming tho 
third characteristic of his mind. 

To descend to qualities purely literary, JMr. Carlyle is 
moreover a powerful artist. Since the appearance of liis 
work on the French Revolution, no one can any longer 
dispute his claim to this title. The hrilliaiit faculties 
wliich were revealed in lla.slies in his previous writings 
hurst out in tliis work, and it is only a very exalted view 
of the actu.'il duties of tho historian tliat will enable us to 
judge it Cf'ldly and to icinaik its defects, lie carries his 
reader along, he fascinates him. Powerful in imagination, 
which is apt to discover the '.y in pathetic side of things and 
to seize its salient point—e.’cpressing himself in an original 
style, which, though it oftf'n appear whimsical, is yet the 
true expression of tho man, and perfectly con\\'y3 his 
thought—Mr. Carlyle rarely fails of hi« cllect. Gifted 
with that objectivity of which Goethe lijis in recent times 
given us the highest model, ho so identifies himsolf with 
tho things, event.s, or men which he exhibits, that in his 
portraits and his descriptions he attains a rare lucidness of 
outline, force of colouring, and graphic precision; they ore 
not imitations, but rffproduetions. And yet he never 
loses, m the detail, the characteristic^ the unity of tho 
object, being, or idea which he w'ishes to exhibit. He 
works in tho manner of a master, indicating by certain 
touches, tirni, deep, and decisive, the gc iieral physiognomy 
of the object, coucentiatiug the ollbrb oL his labour and the 
intensity of his light upon the central point, or that which 
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he doems such, and placing this so well in relief that wc 
cannot forget it. Humour^ or tho faculty of settij^g off 
small things, after tho manner of Jean PauK abounds! in 
his writings.. Beside the principal idea, secondary ideas 
meet us at every step, often new and important in thorn-* 
selves, particles of gold scattered upon the shore by the 
broad wave of tho writer’s thouglit. Ilis epithets, althougli 
numerous, are seldom without force; tlicy mark a pro¬ 
gression in tho development of the idea or tho qualities of 
tho object. Ills diction may have faults; of these 1 shall 
not treat here, but I may remark that the charge of 
obscurity so commonly brought against all thinkers 
endowed with originality, is, generally speaking, only a 
decJarntiori of incompetence to comprehend or to judge of 
their ideas. Moroov r, his stylo is, as I have said, tlio 
spontaneous cxpressioii of his genius, the aptest form to 
symbolise his though!, tho body shaped by the soul. I 
would not that it were otherwise; what I require in all 
things is, the true man in his unity and comjiletcness. 

Thus* frank, honest, and powerful, ** ohne Ilast^ aher 
*olme A'as/j'’ Mr, iCarlylo pursues his career: may he loiig 
continue it, and r^ap the honours which he merits,—not 
for himself so much as for tlio gratification of those who 
esteem him, of all those who would see tho relations 
between intelligence and the public drawn more and more 
close; and may he thus, in his pilgrimage here, attain tlio 
consciousness that the seed which ho has scattered hus not 
been given, to the wind. 

I have stated sufliciently at largo what ir- absolutely 
good in the writer I have undcrtaki n to estimate, to allow 
me frc(‘ly to fullil a second duty, that of declaring what 
appears to me to rendur this noble talent incomplete, and 
to vitiate his work by keeping it behind what the 
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titles already re<juire elsewhere, and will soon require 
here. I 

Jl is a vo^ important question (too important for the 
few pag(is I can here devote to it) that I mu£^ now glance 
Ut: upon it depends the question of the duty iinposcd at 
tho present tirnc^on tho whole world. It appears to me 
that the tendency of Mr, Carlyle’s genius, hitherto appre¬ 
ciated from only one point of view,—Tory, Whig, or 
sectarian,—well deserves that we should seek to appreciate 
it from the point of view of the future, from wdiich all the 
present transitionary parties are excluded. 

There is but one defect in Mr. Carlyle, in my opinion, 
but that one is vital: it iiiQueiice.s all ho does, it determines 
all Ids views; for logic and system rule tho intellect even 
when tho latter protends to rise the most against them. I 
refer to his view of the coli(;ctivo intelligenco of our times. 

That which rules tho period which is now commencing, 
ill all its manifestations ; that which makes every one at 
tho present day complain, and seek good as w'cU as bad 
leniedies—that which everywhere tends to substitute, in 
politics, democracy for governments founded upon privilege 
—in social economy, association for unliiiiited competition 
—in religion, the spirit of universal tradition for the 
solitary inspiration of the conscience—is tho work of an 
ilea which not only alters tho aim but changes the starting- 
point of human activity; it is the collective tfiought seeking 
to supplant the individual thought in the social organism; 
the spirit of Jlunmnity visibly substituting itself (for it 
has been always silently and unperceived at work) for the 
spit It of man. 

In the past, we studied one by one the small leaves of 
the calix, the petals of the coioUa ; ai, tho present day our 
attention is turned to the full expansion of the ilower. 
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Two thousand years, from the earliest times of Groeeo 
down to the latest work of pagan Home, worke^ out 
Individuality under one of its pliasos; cighttlcn ccntulics 
have eulighl(^‘ned and dovdopod it under the otlior. At 
the present day oilier horizons reveal themselves—wo lea\o‘ 
the individual for tho species. The instrument is organ¬ 
ised; wo seek for it a law of activity and an outwaid 
object From the jioiiit of view of tho individual we have 
gained the idea of light; we have worked out (wore it only 
in thought) liberty and equality—tho two great guarantees 
of all personality: we proceed further—wo stanmier out 
the words Duty—that is to say, something which can only 
bo derived from the general law—and tissuciatiorb —that is to 
say, some*lung wliieh requires a common object, a conuuon 
belief. Tho prolong* 1 plaint of millions cniblmd beneatli 
the wheels of competition has warned us that freedom of 
labour does not sullieo to render industry wliat it ought to 
be, the source of materi.al life to the .state in all its nu'rn- 
bera: the intellectual anarchy to wljich wo arc a prey has 
sliown ifs that liberty of eoiisuic*nco does not sulllce to render 
religion the souvee of moral life to tho state in all its 
members. , 

\Vc have begun to suspect, not only that there is upon 
the earth something greater, more holy, more divine than 
tho individual—namely. Humanity—the collective Ihiing 
always living, learning, advancing toward God, of which 
wo arc but the in&trujuonts; but that it is alone from the 
summit of this coliectivo idea, fiorn tho conception of the 
Universal Mind, “of which," as Emerson sayr. “each indi¬ 
vidual man is cue more incaniatii n," that we can derive 
our mis.sion, the rule of our life, the aim of our societies. 
We labour at tin's ui the present day. It signifies little 
that our first ebsays are strange aberrations : it signifiep 
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that tho doctrines of St. Sinion, of Owen, of i'^ourier, 
and Qihers who have risen, or shall arise, may be 
condemned tif ridicule. 'That w'hich is important is tho 
idea, coiuinori to all these doctrines, and tlio ljrep,th of which 
Was rendered them fruitful; it is the object which they all 
ius,tinctive]y piopoae, the sLarting-poiiit they take. 

1 [aif-tv-ceniury ago, all ilie boldest and most innovating 
i hecivies sought in tho organisation of Societies guarantees 
for free individjal action; the State w'us in their eyes only 
the power of aU directed to tho support of the rights of 
Giith ; at the present day, th(j most timid reformers start 
wi'li asocial principle todeiiiio the part of the individual,— 
With the ndinissioii of a general law, of w'hich they seek the 
Lest interpreter and best upplication. What, in tho 
political world, are all these tendencies to centralisation, to 
universal sullVago, to tho aimihilation of castes 1 Whence 
arise, in ilio religious world, fill these discontents, all this 
n;trogressioa toward tlie past, all these aspirations toward 
tho future, confused and uncertain, it is true, but wide, 
toloiaiit, and reconciliatory of creeds at present oj^posedl 
AVliy is history, wliicJi m old times satisfied with 
relating the deeds of priiici s or of ruliiig bodies o? men, 
directed at the pre.sotit day so much to the masses, and 
why does it feed the necessity of descending from the 
Mimmita of society to its baso ? And what means that 
word Progress, w'hich though understood in a thousand 
didereut ways, is yet found on every lij), and gradually 
becomes from (b'y to day the watchword of all labours ? 

Wa thirst for unity: wo seek it in a new and largei 
expression of mutual responsihility of all men towards each 
other,—tho indissoluble copartnery of all gencrutioris and 
all individuals in tlie human race. Wo begin to com¬ 
prehend those beautiful words of ISt. Paul (Komaus xii. 5j. 
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We being many, aro one body in Christ, and every one 
members one of another.” We seek the harmony and 
meaning of the worth of individuals in a cfcmpi ohenSiivc 
view of tho /joilcctive wliolo. Such is the tendency of the 
present tiuu.s, and whosoever does not labour in accordanctJ 
with it, necessarily remains behind, 

Mr. Carlyle comprehends only tho individual; the true 
B(!nbe of the unity of the human race escapes him. lie 
sympathises with all men, but it is with the separate life of 
each, and not with their collective life, lie readily looks 
at every man as tho roprosoiitative, tho incarnation in a 
manner, of an idea: he does not believe in a ‘‘supreme 
idea, represt tited progi essively by the development of ii'an- 
kind taken as a m hole. Ho feels forcibly (rather indeed 
by the insLinot of h's heart, which revolts at actual evil, 
than by a clear conception of that which truly constitutes 
life) tlie want of a bond between the men who are aioiind 
him; he does not feel suiliciently the existence of the 
greater bond between tho gtmerations past, present, and 
future. *■ The great religious ide.a, the continued development 
of Jluinanity Inj^a colh,ctive laboiir, according to an cdaca 
tionalplan dcsuj'tv'd by Providence^ forefelt from age to age 
by a few' rare iiitcJIects, and proclaimed in the last fifty 
years by the greatest European thinkers, finds but a fcioblo 
echo, or rather no echo at all, in his soul. Progressive 
from an impulse of feeling, ho shrinks back from tho idea ;is 
soon as lie secs it stated explicitly and systematically ; and 
such expressions as “ tlio pr )gress of the species,” and 
“perfectibility” never drop from his penuna* ''ompanied by 
a taint of irony, which 1 confess is to me inexplicable. Ho 
seems to regard the human race rather as an aggregate of 
similar individuals, distinct powers in juxtaposition,^than as 
an association of labourers, distributed in groups^ and 
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inipellecl on different paths toward ono single object. The 
idea the n.|ttion itself^ the Fatherland,—the second col> 
Icctive existence, less vast, but still for many centuries not 
less sacred than humanity—vanishes, or is modified under 
his liand ; it is 110 longer the sign of our portion of labour 
in the common w<)rk, the workshop in which God has placed 
the instruments of labour to fulfil the mission most within 
our reach \ it is no longer tl»e symbol of a thought, of a 
special vocation to be followed indicated by the tradition of 
the race, by tho affinity of tendencies, by the unity of 
language, by the character of localities, etc.; it is some¬ 
thing reduced, as much as possible, to tho proportions of tho 
individual. The nationality of Italy in his eyes is tho 
glory of having produced Dante and Christopher Columbus; 
the nationality of Germany that of having given birth to 
Lutlier, to Goethe, and to others. Tho shadow thrown by 
these gigantic men appears to eclipse from his view every 
t race of the national thought of which these men were only 
the interpreters or prophet'^, and of the people, wd^p alone 
arc its depositary. All gent rulisatiori is so repugnant to 
Mr Carlyle that he strikes at tho root of tho erro*, as he 
deems it, by declaring that tho history’ of the world is 
fundamentally nothing more than the biography of groat men 
(^Lectures), This is to plead, distinctly enough, against tho 
idv;a which rules the movement of tho times.'"’. 

In the name of the democratic spirit of tho ago, I 
protest against such views, 

* 'Ihia is the css>-‘Uco of ]\Ir. Carlyle's iJea^, as they ap])oai to mo to 
bo (Irtlncible from tho body of kis viows and opinions and tlio funeral 
spirit which breathes in his w’orks. Of course wo moct hero and there 
with passages in opposition to this spint, am! in acoordanco with that 
of the age. It is impossible for a writur i>i Air. Cnrlylo's stamp to 
avoid tlua; but 1 do not think I can bo aocusod, if my roiiiarks are 
read with attention, of unfaithfulness in the material point. 
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JliBfcory is not the biography of great men; the histhry 
of mankind is the history of the progressive rolirjion of 
mankind, and of the translation by symbolsj or external 
actions, of t^jat religion. 

The groat men of the earth are but the marking-stones 
on the road to humanity : they aro /he priests of its 
religion. What priest is equal in the balance to the whohj 
religion of which he is a minister? There is yet somctliiiig 
greater, more divinely niystcrious, than all the great men 
—end that is the earth wliich bears thorn, the human race 
which includes them, the thought of God which stirs within 
them, and w'hich tho whole human race collectively can 
alone acce njplisli. Disown not, tlion, the common mother 
for the sake of ce. tin of her cliildrcn, however privileged 
they may he; for tho same timo that you dif.own Ijcr, 
you wiil lose the true comprehension of these rare men 
whom you admire. Genius la like the flowmr wdiich draws 
one-half of its life from tho moisture that circulates in 
the (*arrli, and inhales the other half from the aiinospliern. 
The inspiration of genius belongs one-half to heaven, tho 
other ^o the crowd of common mortals front whoso life it 
springs. Ko onG can i ghily appreciate or understand it 
w'ithout an earnest study of the medium in wliich it lives. 

T cannot., however, here attempt to establish any positive 
ideas resjiccting the vocation of our epoch, or tho doctrine 
of collective progress which appears to me to characteria*^ 
it; perhaps J may one day teko an occasion to trace the 
history of this doctrine, whicli, treaieid 8,s it still Is with 
neglect, reckons nevertheless aincng its folk wers men who 
bore tho naioes of Dante, of Ibv on, and of Leibnitz. At 
present I can only point out tho existence of tlic coti. 
trary doctrine in tho writings of Mr. Carlyle; and tin? 

,Don8C:>quences to which, in my opinion, it leads him. 
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'It is evident that, of the two criteria of certainty, 
iiiflivr’Jual conscience and universal tradition, between 
wltiVh mankind has hitlierto perpetually tliictuated; and 
tlui reconcilement of which appears to me to constitute the 
only means wo possess of recognising truth, Mr. Carlyle 
adopts one alonc^the first. Ho rejects, or at least wliolly 
neglects, the other. All his views are the logical con¬ 
sequences of this choice. Individuality being everything, 
it must uncomcimisly reach Trutli. The voice of God is 
heard in the intuition, in the instincts of the soul; to 
separate the Ego from every human external agency, and 
to offer it in native purity to the breath of inspiration from 
above—this is to prepare a temple to God. God and the 
i ndividual man—Mr. Carlyle secs no other object in the world. 

Hut how can the solitary individual approach God, unless 
liy transport, by enthusiasm, by the unpremeditated upward 
flight of tho spirit, unshaLkled by method or calculation 1 
Hence arises all Mr. Carlyle’s antipathy to tho labours 
of philosophy : they must appear to him like tho labours 
of a Titan undertaken with tho strength of a pigmy. , 
Of wliat avail are the poor analytical and experimental 
faculties of tho individual intellect iii- the solution of 
this immense and infinite problem? Hence, likewise, his 
bitter and often violent censure of all those who endeavour 


to transform tho social state as it exists. .Victory may 
indeed justify them, for victory Carlyle regards ns the 


intervention of God by his decree, from which there is 
app'^al j but victory alone, for where is the man w’a- 
preLcnd to fore calculate, to determine *'^l’--'decTeo ? AVhat 
avails it to fill tlic echoes wv*i, compIa-rit“ hko PliiJoctetes? 
What avp^ls lx, to contend convulsively in a liopeless 
struggle ? \V''hat is, is. All our endeavours will not alter 
it before the time decreed ; tliat time God alone determinea 
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What is to happen God will bring to pass; very probably 
by wholly different nicana from thoae which feebto and 
ephemeral creatures, may imagine. Point, out tlio*evil 
calmly, wiVJy; I hen resign yourself, trust, and wait! 
There is a cu'ep discouragoincnt, a very despair, at the 
bottom even of ]\Ir. Carlyle’s most ftirvid pages. lie 
seems to seek God rather as a refuge than as the source 
of right and of power: from his lips, at times so daring, 
we seem to hear every instant the cry of the TJreton 
mariner—“ IMy God, protect me! My bark is so .small 
and thy ocean so v asb 1 ’’ 

Now all this is partly true, and nevertheless it is all 
partly folse; true, inasmuch as it is the legitimate con¬ 
sequence from Mr Oarlylo’s starting-point; false from a 
higher and more « jraprohf^'nsive point of view. If we 
derive all our id(‘iis of human affairs and labours from the 
notion of the individual, and sec only in social life “tho 
aggregate of all the individual men’s lives ”—in history 
only, “the essence of innumerable biographies”*—if we 
always place maih^ singly, isolated, in presence of tlio 
universe aiid of* God, wo shall have full reason to hold the 
language of INIr.'Cailyh*. If all philosophy be in fact, like 
that of the ancient schools, merely a simple phyisiological 
study of the individual,—an analysis, more or less complete, 
of his faculties,—of what use is it, but as a kind of mental 
gymnastics 1 If our powers be limited to such as each one 
pf us may acquire by himself, between those moments of 
our car<jer which we call birth and death, they may 

indeed bo enoL’^Jl' to attain the power of ^ icssing and of 
expressing a small fiagmeni' the truth: but who can 
hope to realise it Ij*'vo 1 

Put if we start from Lho point of view of the collect:”® 
* Essays—** Signs of the Tijnes.” 
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existcnco of Humanity, and regard social life as the con¬ 
tinued^ development of an idea by the life of all its 
individuals^ iJ wo regard history as the record of this 
continuous development in time and space through the 
tvorlcs of individuals; if we believe in t\\c coj^irtnery [ltmX 
mutual responsibility of generations, never losing sight of 
tlio fact that the life of the individual is his development in 
a medium fashioned by the labours of all the individuals 
who havo preceded him, and that the powers of tho 
individual are his powers grafted upon those of all foregoing 
humanity,—our conception of life will chang(3. Philosophy 
will app(‘ar to us as tho science of the Law of lif<i, as “ the 
soul” CMr. Carlyle himself once uses this expression in con- 
irndiction to the general spirit of his works), “ of which 
religion, w'orship is the body.” The sorrowful outcry 
against tho actual gen(jrrif,ion raised by genius, from Byron 
down to George Sand, and so long unregarded or con¬ 
demned, will bo felt to be, what it is in truth, tho registered, 
eflicacious protest of the spirit, tormented by presentiments 
of tho future, against a present corrupted and deeny^'d; and 
we shall learn ihot it is not only our light but our duty to 
incarnate our thought in action. For it matters little that 
our individual powers be of the smallest ^amount in r<*lation 
to the object to be attained ; it matters little that tho 
result of our action be lost in a distance which is beyond 
our calculation; we know that the powers of millions of 
nu‘n, our brethren, will succeed to tho work after us, in the 
S.HUO track,—we know that the object attained, bo it when 
it may, will be the result of all our clTorts combined. 

The object—an object to be pursued collectively, an ideal 
to bo realised as far as possible h re below by the associa¬ 
tion of all our faculties ami all our pow'ors—“ operatio 
humanoi universitatis,” as Dante says in a work little 

344 
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known, or misunderstood, in ^^hich, fivo centuries ago, ,he 
laid down many of the principles upon which are 
labouring at the present day—“ad quam ii^a univers'tas 
liOQiinuin in taniA, multitudine ordinatur, ad quam quidem 
operationem' nee homo unus, iicc doinus una, nec vicinia, 
nec una civiLas, nec n'gnum paiticulare, pertingore 
potest;”* this alone gives value and nfethod to the life 
and acts of the individual. 

Mr. Carlyle seems to nio almost always to forget this. 
Being thus without a sound criterion whereby to 
esHmaie individual acts, he is compelled to value them 
rather by the power \\hicli has been expended upon them, 
by the energy and porsevorance which they betray, than by 
the nature of the object toward which they are directed, 
and their relation to that object. Ifence arises that kind 
of indiirerence which oakes him, I will not say esteem, but 
love equally men whoso whole life has been spent in pursu¬ 
ing contrary objects,—Johnson and Cromwell, for example. 
Hence that spirit of fatalism (to call things by their riglit 
names),whicli remotely pervades his work on the French 
' Revolution, which makes him so greatly admire every 
manifestation of power and daring, under whatever form 
displayed, and so*ofion hail, at tlio risk of becoming an 
advocate of dt^spotism, miglit as the token of riglit. He 
desires uridouhtodly everywhere and always; but 

ho desires it, »^rora whatever quarter it may come—from 
above or from below—imposed by power, or proclaimed by 
the fi^e and spuntaneous impulse of the mullitiido; 
and he forgets that tlio yood is above all a moral question ; 
that there is no tiue good apart from the consciousness of 
good ; that it exists only where it is achieved^ not obtained 
by man ; ho forgets that we arc not machines from which 

* Ik, Monarchic^ 
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afi much work as possible is to be extracted, but free agents, 
callec> to st^id or fall by our works. His theory of the 
urironsciousT^sa of genius, the gcTm of which appears in the 
-^(/s o/" Schiller^ and is clearly defined in his essay 
*“ Cliaractcristics,” although at first view it may indeed 
appear to acknoiyledge human spontaneity, yet does in fact 
involve its oblivion, and sacrifices, in its application, the 
social object to an individual point of view. 

Genius is not, generally speaking, unconscious of what it 
experiences or of what it is capable. It is not the 
suspended harp which sounds (as the statue of Memnon in 
the desert sounds in the sun) at the changing unforeseen 
breath of wind that sweeps across its strings: it is the 
conscious power of the soul of a man, rising from anlidst 
his fcllow-mcn, believing and calling himself a son of God, 
an apostle of eternal trutli .‘i.nd beauty upon the earth, the 
privileged worshipper of an ideal as yet concealed from the 
majority : he is almost always sufficiently tormented by his 
contemporaries to need the consolation of this faith in 
himself, and this communion in spirit with the generations, 
to come. • , 

C.Tsar, Christopher Columbus, were* not unconscious: 
Dante, when, at the opening of the twenty-fifth chapter of 
the Paradiso, he hurled at his enemies that sublime menace 
wliich commentators without heart and without head have 
mistaken fora cry of supplication,—Kepler, when he wrote, 
■■ily book will await its reader : has not God waited six 
thousand years before He crc.atcd a man to contemplate 
)!is works]”* Shakispraro himself, when he wrote— 

“ And nothing ljtan.l^ . . . 

Andyot, to tnnc'.H in l opo, my v -I’se shall .stand "t 


* JfnrTnonkes Mundt, hbn (juiiiquo. 
t Sonnetit 60. See also Sonnets 17. 18, 65, 63, 81, etc. 
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these meD were not unconscious: but oven had they been 
S0| even wore genius always unconscious^ the|questi^ lies 
not there. It is not the unconsciousness of his own genius 
that is important io a man, but of that which ho proposes 
to do: it is the consciousiioss of the object, and not that of 
tlio means, wliich I assert to be indifepensablo, whenever 
man has any great thing to accon\plish. TK\& conscious¬ 
ness pervaded all the great men who have embodied their 
thought—the artists of the middle ages who have transferred 
to stone the aspiration of their souls towards heaven, and 
have bequeathed to us Oliristian cathedrals without oven 
graving their names on a corner-stone. 

What then becomes of the anathema liurled by .Air. 
Cnrlyle at pliilosopnv ? What becomes of the sentence 
pa'^sod with so much bitterness against the restless com¬ 
plaints of contemporary writers 1 What is philosophy but 
the Bcieuco of aims ? And is that which ho calls the disease 


of the times, at tlie bottom aught else than the conscious¬ 
ness of a now object, not yet attained ? I know there are 
many men who pretend, without right and without reality, 
that tly'y already possess a complete knowledge of the 
means. Is it thif that he attacks ? [f so, let him attack 
the premature cry of triumph, the pride, not the plaint. 
This is but tlie sign of sullbring, and a stimulus to research : 
as such it is dqubly sacred. 

Doubly sacred, 1 say—and to murmur at the plaint is 
both unjust and vain ; vain—for whatever we may do, tho 
words “ The whole creation groancth ” of the apostle wdiora 
I love to quote, will be verified tlrn most fo. ibly in the 
choicest intellects, whensoever an entire order of things 
and ideas shall bo exhausted ; whensoever, in Mr. Oarlyle's 


phrase, there shall exist no longer any social faiili;—unjust, 
^for while on one side it attacks those who suffer the most^ 
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oA the other it would suppress that which is the system of 
the e#il, aiK^prevent attention being awakened to it. 

SulTer in silence, do say ? No, cry aloud upon the 
housetops, sound the tocsin, raise the alarm njj all risks, for 
*it is not alone your house that is on fire ; but that of your 
neighbour, that ^f every one. Silence is frequently a duty 
when suffering is only personal; but it is an error and a 
fault when the suffering is that of millions. Can we 
possibly imagine that this complaining, this expression of 
unrest and discontent which at the present day bursts out 
on every side, is only the effect of the personal illusions of 
a few egoistical writers ? Do wo imagine that there can 
bo any pleasure in parading one’s own real suffering 
before the public t It ia more pleasant to cause smiles 
than tears in tiiosc around us. But there are times in 
which every oracle utters words of ill omen; when the 
heavens are veiled, and evil is everywhere: how should it 
not be so in the heart of those whose life vibrates most 
responsively to the pulse of the universal life 1 What 1 
after proving the evil that suitouikIs us every iflstant in 
our pages, after showing society hastenwg through moral* 
anarchy and the ab.soiico of all belief towards its* dissolu¬ 
tion, can we expect the features to remain calm ? Are we 
astonished if the voice trembles, if the soul sliuddeis? 
The human mind is disquieted ; it questions itself, listens 
to itself, studies itself: this is evidently "not its normal 
state. Be it so ; but what is to bo done 1 must we abolish 
tliought—deny the intellect the right, the duty, of studying 
itself, when it is sick? This is indeed the tendency of the 
essay on “Characteristics,” one of Mr. Carlyle’s most 
remarkable works. Tho first part is truly admirable : the 
evil existing and tho principal bymptoms are perfectly 
described; but the conclusion is most lame and impotent. 
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It ends by commandini^ us to suppress {how^ is not incfi- 
catcd) the disquietude, or what ho terms^ the i self- 
sentience,” tho “self-survey/’ the cbnsciousnes§. Would it 
not be better, to endeavour to suppress tho maladj which 
produces it? 

Do wo not already know "—he says in,this same essay 
—" that the name of the in finite is Good, is God? Uoro 
on eartli wo are as soldiers, lighting in a foreign land, that 
und(;rsiand not tho pkin of tho campaign, and have no neod to 
uiidtjrstand it; seeing well what is at our hand to be done. 
Lcl us do it like soldiers, with submission, with courage, 
with a heroic joy. ‘ Wliatovi r thy hand fjndcth to do, do 
it withal! thy might.’ Behind us, hehind each one of us, 
lie six thousand yeios of human effort, huniaii conquest: 
before us is the bounuloss Time, with its as yet uncreated 
and unconquerod continents and Eldorados, which we, 
even we, have to conquer, to create; and from the bosom 
of Eternity shine for us celcsti.al guiding-stars.” 

I have quoted this passage, because, approaching as it 
docs ue&r to the truth in the last lines, and contradicting 
'them (in ray opviion) in tho ilrst, it appears to rao to 
include in ossonco $11 the certainties and uncertainties, tho 
“everlasting Yea” and the “everlasting No” of Mr. 
Oarlylo. God and Duty —these are, in fact, the two sacred 
words which nninkind has in all critical periods repeated, 
and which at tfio present day still contain tho means of 
salvation. But we must know in what manner these 
words are understood. 

Wo all seek God; but where, how, with vhat aim 1 
This is the question. Jbeek Him, -M r. Carlyle will say, in 
tho starry lirniament, on tlio wide ocean, in the culm and 
noble aspect of an boroio man ; above all, in the words of 
genius and in tho depths of your heart, purified from all 
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egoistic passions. God is everywhere; learn to find Him. 
Yoij aTe surifjumled by.IIis miracles: you swim in the 
Infinite: thff Infinite is also within you. Lelikvk —you 
jvill be better men; you will be what man slioifid be. 

IVue indeed—but how create belief? This, again, is the 
question. In all*periods of tho history of mankind there 
have been inspired men who have appealed to every generous, 
gn at, divine emotion in the human heart, ag.ainst material 
appetites and selfish instiiiebs. These men have been 
listened to; mankind has heHeved; it has, during several 
centuries, done great and good things in the name of its 
creeds?. Then it has stopped, and ceased to act in harmony 
with them. Why so ? Was f lus thing it had believed, falso ® 
No, it was incomplete : lilce. all human things, it was a 
fragment of tho absolute Truth, overladen with many mere 
realities belonging to time and place, and destined to 
disappear after having boine their fiuit, as soon as the 
human intolligenco should be ripe for a higher initiation. 

When this period arrives, all inero i.solated exhortation 
to faith is useless. What is pi cached may bo eminently 
sago and moral; it may have, here ami there, the ai^tliority 
of an individual system of pliilosojjhy, *but it w'ill never 


compel belief. It may meet with a sterile theoretic 
approbation, but it will not command the practice, it will 
not dictate the action, it will not gain that mastery over 
tho life of men which will regulate nil its manifestations. 
If the contrary were true, there is no religion that could 
not maintain the harmony of the terrestrial world by the 
morality which is either developed or involved in it. 15 ut 
there are times in which all individual ellbrts are paralyseu by 
the general apathy, until (by tho development of new relations 
between men, or by calling into action an element hitherto 
suppressed} we alter the starting-point of social energy, 
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and vigorously arouse the torpid intellect of the multi¬ 
tudes. , « j 

We all seek Clod ; but wo know that hero below we can 
neither ntt.\iii unto Jliin, nor coinpreliend Him, nor 
contemplate Jlim : the abborption into God of some of tlio 
Brahuiiiiioal religions, of Piato, ainl of soiUo modern ascetics, 
is an illudon that cannot be realised. Our aim is to approach 
God ; this we can do by our works alone. To incarnate, as 
far as possible, His Word; to translate, to realise His 
Thought, i.s our ch.arge hero below. It U not by contem¬ 
plating His works that wo can fuUil our mission upon 
earth ; it is by rU’voting tiuraelvcs to our share in tlio 
evolution itl IJis work, without interruption, without uid. 
The earth and man »luch at all points on tho infinite : this 
wo know well, but ii. t enough to know this? have wo not 
to niarcii onwards, to advance into this infinite ? But can 
the individual finite creature of a day do this, if ho relics 
only upon his own powers? It is precisely from having 
found tliomselves for an instant face to face with infinity, 

» without calculating ujion other faculties, upon other 
powers^ than thefr own, tliat some of the greatest intellects 
of tho day have Iteen led istray into scepticism or misaii 
thropy. Not identifying themselves sulHciontly with 
Humanity, and startled at the disproportion between tho 
object and tho^mcans, tlioy have ended by seeing naught but 
death and annihilaLioii on every side, and have no longer 
had courage for tho conflict, ^’ho idea- lias appeared to 
them like a tremendous irony. 

In truth, hum.an life, regarded 5 "om a merci/ individual 
point of view, is deeply sad. Glory, power, grandeur, all 
perish—playthings of a day, broken at night. The mothers 
who lov(‘d us, whom wo love, arc snatched away; friend¬ 
ships die, and we survive them. The phantom of death 
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watches by the pillow of those dear to us: the strongest 
anj pfirest Itfv-e would bp the bitterest irony, were it not a 
promise for Uie future; and this promise itself is but im* 
.perfectly felt by us, such as we are at the'present day. 
The intellectual adoration of trutli, without hope of realisa- 
tion, is sterile: * there is a larger void’ in our souls, a 
yearning for more truth than we can realise during our 
short terrestrial existence. Break the bond of continuity 
between ourselves and the generations v Inch have preceded 
and v.ill follow us upon the earth, and wliat then is the 
de\otion to noble ideas but a sublime folly? Annihilate 
tilt! counccting-link between till human lives; cflaco the 
infallibility involved in the idea of progresbion, of collective 
mankind, and what is martyrdom but a suicide without* an 
object 1 Who would sacritice—not his life, for that is 
little—but all the days of his^life, his affeclions, the peace 
of those he loves, for the Fatherland, for human liberty, for 
the evolution of a groat moral thought, when a few years, 
perhaps a few dayn, will suflice to destroy it? Sadimss, 
unending sadness, discordance between the will and the# 
power, disoncliantmont, (lisi’nuragement--such is# human 
life, when looked at onl^ fiom the iudivftlual point of view. 
A few rare intellects escape the common law and attain 
calmness; but it is the cairn of inaction, of conteuiplation; 
and contemplation hero on earth is the sellitshncss of genius. 

I rojjcat, Mr. Carlyle has instinctively all the presenti¬ 
ments of the now epoch ; but following tlio teachings of liis 
intellect rather than his heart, and rejecting tho idea 
of the collective life, it is ab.soIutely impo^^nble for him to 
find tho means of their realisation. A perpetual antagon¬ 
ism prevails throughout all ho does; his instincts drive 
him to action, his theory to contemplation. Faith and 
dibcouragcnient alternalo in his works, as they must in his 
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soul. He weaves and unweaves his wob, like Penelope: he 
preaches by turns life and nothingness \ he wcA^ries o^t 
powers of his readers, by continually carrying them from 
heaven to hell, from hell to heaven. Ardent, and almost, 
njoiiacing, upon the ground of ideas, he becomes timid and 
sceptical as soon as lir3 is engaged on that^)f their applica¬ 
tion, I may agree with him with respect to the aim— 
I cannot re-specting the means; he rejects them all, but he 
proposes no others. He desires progress, but shows 
hostility to all who strive to progress: he foresees, he 
announces as inevitable, groat changes or revolutions in the 
religious, social, political order ; but it is on condition that 
the revolacionists take no part in them; he has written 
many admirable pages on Knox and Cromwell, but the 
chances are tliat he would have written as admirably, 
although less truly, against, them, had ho lived at the 
comiiinnccmcnt of their struggles. 

Give him the past—give him a power, an idea, something 
which Lqs triuInph(^J and borne its fruits—so that, placed 
fcthus at a distance, he can oxamine and comprehend it from 
every pcint of view, calmly, at his ease, without fear of 
being troubled by 1% or drawn into the sphere of its action 
—and he will see in it all that there is to see, more than 
others are al>le to soo. J 3 ring the object near to him, and 
as with Dante'&souls in the his vision, his faculty 

of penetration, is clouded. If his judgment respecting the 
French Revolution be in luy opinion very iucomploto, the 
reason is, that the event is yet unconcluded, and that it 
(^pears to him living and disturbing. The past has every¬ 
thing to expect from him—the present, nothing—not even 
common justice. Have patience, he says, to those who 
complain; all will come to pass, but not in your way: God 
fUrill provide the means. Hut through whom, then, will 
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Go5 provide moans upon earthy unless by us ? Aro we not 
Ilia^agSnts lufro below 1 ^ Our destinies are within us: to 
undorstund lliem, we need intellect—to accomplish thorn, 
power. And why does Mr. Carlyle assign hs the first 
without the second 1 Whoreforo does he speak to us at 
times in such beaiM^iful passages of hope and faith, of the 
divine principle that is within us, of the duty which calls 
us to act, and the next instant suailo with pity upon all we 
attempt, and point out to us the night, the vast night of 
extinction, swallowing up all our elTorts? 

There is, in my opinion, something very incomplete, very 
narrow, in the kind of contempt which JNfr. Carlyle exhibits, 
^\honever he meets in his path with anything that men 
have agreed to coll political reform. The forms of govorn- 
inent appear to him almost without meaningj such subjects 
as the extension of suffrage, the guarantee of any kind of 
political right, are evidently in his ('yes pitiful things, 
matcrialisra more or less disguised. What he requires is 
that men should grow morally better, that the nunjber of 
just men should increase: one wise man more in the world 
would be to him a fact of more importance than ton political 
revolutions. Jt Mould bo so to mo alst> were I able to 
create him, as Wagner does his Homunculus, by blowing 
on the furnaces,—if the changes in tlie political order of 
tilings did not precisely constitute the very preliminary 
steps indispensable to the creation of the just and wise 
man. 

L know well enough that there are too many rmui who 
lose their reiiiombraiico of God in the symbol, who do not 
go beyond questions of form, but contract a love for them, 
and end in a kind of liberalism for liberalism’s sake. I do 
not need to enter my protest against this caprice if the 
reader Las paid attoniion to what I have already said. In 
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my view the real problem which rules all political agitation 
is one of education. T believe in the progressive^ moral 
amelioration of man as the sole important object of all 
labour, as the solo strict duty which ought to direct us: the 
rest is only a question of means. But whore the liberty 
of means docs not exist, is not its attainn^nt the first thing 
needful 1 

Take an enslaved country,—Italy, for example,—there 
we find no education, no press, no public meetings; but 
censors, who, after having mutilated a literary journal for 
years, seeing that it still survives, suppress it altogether 
—archbishops, who preach against all kinds of popular 
instruction, and declare the establishment of i.nfant schools 
to be immoral ;t—princes who affix a stamp to all the 
books allowed to tK ir subjects.;}: What can be done to 
ameliorate in such a country the moral and intellectual 
condition of the people ? 

Take a country of serfs,—Poland or Russia, for example, 
—how can we set about the attempt to annihilate the 
odious distinctions only to bo destroyed by a revolution? 

Take a man, fvr instance, who labours hard from four¬ 
teen to sixteen he ars a-duy to obtain the bare necessaries of 
existence ; he eats the bacon and potatoes (when ind<'i‘d ho 
can gel them) in a place which might rather be called a 
den than a house; and then, worn out, lies down and 
sleeps; he is brutahsod in a moral and physical pouit of 
view; Ikj has no ideas but propensities,—not beliefs but 
instincts; ho docs not read,—ho cannor read : he has not 
within his reach the least means of solf-cnligi^' jnment, and 

* The SubalpinOf the Letture Popolari, la Piovlmont; the Antologia 
at Florence, etc. 

t The Archbishop of Turin, Franzoui, in a pastoral letter. 

X The Duke of Modena. 
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ills contact with the upper class is only the relation of a 
Bcrvan! to af master, of a macliine to the director of a 
niaciiino. Of,what use are books to sucli a being? How 
can you come at him, how kindle the divine spark 
whicli is torpid in his soul, how give the notion of life, of 
sacred life, to him who knows it only by tho material 
labour tliat crushes him, and by tho wages that abase him ? 
Alas! this man’s name is TMillion; he is met with on every 
side; he constitutes nearly throe-fourths of the population 
of Europe. How will you give him more time and more 
energy to develop his faculties except by lessening tho 
number of his hours of labour, and increasing his profits, 
How can }ou render his contact with the enlightened^ 
classes serviceable to him, except by altering the naturo*of 
his relations toward them ? How, above all, will you 
raise his fallen soul, except by saying to him —by telling 
him—in acto, not in reasonings which ho does not under¬ 
stand—“Thou, too, art man; the breath of God is in 
thee; thou art hero below to develop thy being under all 
its aspects ; thy body is a temple ; thy immortal soul is the 
priest, which ought to do sacrifice and miirtstry for ^11 1 ” 

And what is this act, this token destii^ed to raise him in 
his ovn eyes, to show to him that ho has a mission upon 
oaith, to give him the conseiousnoss of his duties and his 
rights, except his initiation into citi/enship—in other 
words, the suffrage? What is meant by “ro-organiaing 
labour,” but bringing back tl\e dignity of labour ? What 
is a new form, but the case or tlie symbol—of a new idea ? 
We perhaps have had a glimpse of the ideal in all its 
purity—we feel ourselves capable of soaring into the 
invisible regions of the spirit. But aie wo, on tin's account, 
to isolate ourselves from the movement which is going on 
among our brethren beneath us ? Alust we be told, “ You 
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profane the sanctity of the idea,” because the men iVito 
whom we sock to instil it are flesh and blotjd, and^we are 
obliged to speak to their senses ? Condemn all action, then; 
for action it only a form given to thought—its application, 
practice. “ The end of man is an action^ and not a 
tliouyhtP I\Tr. Carlyle liimsclf repeats this in his Fiarlor 
Itenarlm (book ii., ch. 6), and yet the spirit which pervades 
his works seems to nio too often of a nature to make his 
readers forget it. 

It has been asked,* what is at the present day the Duty 

of which we have spoken so much 1 A complete reply 

would require a volume, but I may suggest it in a few' 

words. Dut.v consists of that love of God and man which 
*0 

renders the life of the individual the representation and 
expression of all tha he believes to be the truth, absolute 
or relative. Duty is [irogrcssive, as the evolution of truth, 
it is modified and enlarged with the ages; it changes its 
manifestations according to the requirement of times and 
circumstances. There are times in wrhich wo must be able 
to die like Socrates; there arc others, in wdiich we must ]>o 
able to struggle ‘’ike Washington : one period claims the pen 
of the sago, anot^'cr requires the sword of the hero. lint 
here, and everywhere, the source of this Duty is God and 
II is law—its object, Ifuinanity—its guarantee, the mutual 
responsibility of men—its mcosuro, tho intellect of the 
individual and the demands of the period—its limit, power. 

Study the universal tradition of humanity, with all the 
faculties, with all the disinferesteduebs, with all tho 
comprehensivenebs of which God has made y''U capable; 
where you find the general pcrmaiiout voice of humanity 
agreeing with the voice of your conscience, bo fure that 
you hold in your grasp something of absolute truth—^gained, 
* Mr. Horne, in his Preface to Gregory VI1. 
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aiid for ever yours. Study also with interest, attentiOUf 
and cimprchi^nsiyeness, the tradition of your epoch and of 
your nation—the idea, the want, which ferments within 
them : where you find that your conscionco' sympathises 
‘with the general a«ipiration, you are sure of possessing the 
relatiye truth. Vour life must embody both these truths, 
must represent and communicate them, according to your 
intelligence and your means; you must be not only man, 
but a mail of your age; you must act as well as speak ; you 
must be able to die without being compelled to acknow¬ 
ledge, “ 1 have known such a fraction of the truth, I could 
have done such a thing for its triumph, and I have not done 
it.’’ Such is duty in its mo&t general expression. As to 
its special application to our times, I have said enough dn 
this point in that part of my article which establishes my 
difference from the \iews of Mr. Carlyle, to render its 
deduction easy. The quc'^tion nt the present day is the 
perfecting of tho principle of association, a transformation 
of the medium in which mankind moves: duty therefore 
lies ill a collective labour,—every one should measure his 
powers, and see what part of this labour f^lls to him. The 
gi eater the intellect and iiifinonce a man</?njey8, the greater 
his responsibility; but assuredly contemplation cannot 
satisfy duty in any degree. 

lilr. Carlyle’s idea of duty is naturally difft rent. Tliink- 
ing only of individuality, calculating only the powers of the 
iiidividual, he would rather restrict than enl.irge its sphere. 
Tlio rule which he adopts is that laid down by Ooetbe— 
*• Do the duty which lies nearest thee.” And this rule is 
good in as far as it is, like all oilier moral rules, suscoptiMo 
of a wide interpretation,- -bad, so far as taken literally, and 
fallen into the hands of men w'hose tendencies to self- 
sacrifico are feeble, it may lead to the justification of 
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Belfishticss, and cause that which at bottom should only i>Q 
regarded as the wages of duty to be mlsta]|ren foitvduty 
itself. It is well known what use Goethe, the high-priest 
of the doctrine, made of this maxim, enshrining himself in 
what he called “Art,’’ and, amidst a world in misery, 
putting away the (juestion of Religion and Politics as a 
“ troubled element for Art,” though a vital one for man^ 
and giving liirnsclf up to the contemplation of forms, and 
tho adoration of self. 

There are at tlie present day but too many who imagine 
they have perfectly done 1 heir duty, because they are kind 
towards their fiionds, allcttionato in their families, inoiTon- 
siv« to^^ar 1 the re^b of tho world. Tho maxim of Goethe 
and of Mr. Cailylr >Aill always suit and serve such men, hy 
transforming into ities the individual, domestic, or other 
afFections—in other words, tho consolations of life. INFr. 
Carlyle probably docs not carry out his maxim in prnctict , 
but his principle leads to this result, and cannot theoretically 
have apy other. “ ilcro on earth we are as soldiers ; ” ho 
says :—true, hut “we under^tand nothing, nor do >ve retjuire 
to undfTstaiid any tiling of the plan of the campaign, ” he 
adds,—what laws ^hat sure object can we then havo for 
action, excepting those to which our individual instincts lead 
us ? Religion is tho first of our wants, ho will go on to say ; 
but whilst I ,holil religion to be a belief and a w'orship 
in common; an idi*al, tho realisation of which niankiuil 
collectively niu‘'t seek—a heaven, of which the earth must 
be rendered by our eflbrts the visible ijuibi I —to him it i'* 
only a simple rela<^ion of tho itiO’vidual to d. It oughi, 
therefore, accoiding to my view, to preside ov< r tho develop¬ 
ment of collective life ; according to hi i view, it* only office 
ifi to pacify tho troubled soul. 

Does it at least load to this I la ho (I speak of the 
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winter, of whom alone I have a right to speak) calm 1 No, 
he is ifbt: iii|this continual alternation between aspirations 
as 8f a Titan and powerS necessarily very limited, between 
the feeling of life and that of nothingness, hi» powers are 
paralysed as well as tlioso of his readers. At times there 
escape from his Jips accents of distress, which, wliatevcr 
ho inay do, ho cannot retuovo from the minds of thoso 
who listen to him with attention and sympathy. What 
else is that inccssaut and discouraged yearning after 
rest, which, although he has formally renounced the 
happiness of life, pcrxadcs all his works— Sartor liemrtus 
especially—and which so constantly c.alls to our minds tho 
words of Arnaud to Nicollo,—N'avons nous pas touto 
rdtonvit^ pour nous repoKcr?”—Let me rest hero, *for 
1 am way-w'eary and lifo-weiry; 1 will rest hero, w’cre it 
but to die; to die or to live is ahko to ino, ahke insigiiifi- 
eant. . , Hero, then, as T Jay in that Centuk op 
iNDirFURiiNCE . . tho licnvy dreams rolled gradually 
away.’’* Alas ! no, poor 'reufelsdroek ! there is no repose 
hero on earth. It matters little if the lindis be bruised, 

% 

tho faculties exhausted. Life is a coniU't and a march: 
tho “ heavy dreams ” will rel’ini: wo ar (4 still too low; the 
air is still too heavy around us for them to ‘‘roll away.’’ 
Strength consists in advancing in tho midst and in spite of 
them—not in causing thorn to vanish. They will vanish 
higher up, when, after mounfing a step upon the ladder, 
Jde shall expand in a pun r nicdiuni : the flowei, too, has 
its origin and germinares in the earth, to evpand only in 
another element, in tho air and sun or (Jod. Meanwhile 
sufTer and act; suffer for thyself, act for thy brethren, and 
with them. Speak not ill of sci nee, of philosophy, of 


* Sartor Jiesartuf, book ii. ch. 0. 
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the spirit of inquiry \ these are the implements which 
has given us for our labour,—good or bad,-according re 
they are employed for good or foi' evil. Tell us no loifger 
that life itself is a disease—knowledge, the symptom of 
derangement; ” talk no more of a “ first state of freedom 
and paradisiacal unconsciousness/’* There is more of 
what in called Ijyronism in these few words than in the 
whole of Byron. Freedom and paradise arc not behind, 
but before us. Not life itself, but the deviation from life, 
is disease : life is sacred; life is our aspiration toward the 
ideal,—our aircctions, engagements, which will one day bo 
fulfilled, our virtues, a step toward greater. It is blasphemy 
to pronounce a word of contempt or anger against 
iL 

The evil at the ; resent day is, not that men as.sign too 
much value to life, but the reverse. Life has fallen in 
estimation, because, as at all periods of crisis and dis¬ 
organisation, th(‘ clniiu is broken which in all forms of 
belief attaches it through humanity to heaven. It has 
fallen, because the consciousnc.ss of mutual human respon¬ 
sibility, which al«no constitutes its dignity and strength, 
being lost together with all conmiuniiy of belief, its sphere 
of activity has become restrictod, and it has been compelled 
to fall back upon material intcrods, minor passions, and 
petty aims. It has fallen, because it has been too much 
individualised; and the remedy lies in re attaching life to 
lieaven—in raising it again, in rostoriiig to it the conscious¬ 
ness of its power and sanctity. The me.ins consist in 
rotempering the individual life through ce ■munion with 
the universal life; they consist in restoring to the individual 
that which I have from the outset called the b eling of //k 
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collective^ in pointing out to him his place in the tradition 
of^the apeciff, in bringing him into communion, by love and 
by works, w^h all his fellow-men. By isolating ourselves, 
^wo have begun to feel ourselves feeble and lit*tle ; we have 
1 egun to despise our own efforts and tliose of our brethren 
to^\orcls the attHinnieut of the ideal; and we have in 
despiir set ourselves to repeat and comment upon the 

Carpe diem ” of the heathen poet; we must make our- 
pelvea gieat and strong again by association ; wo must not 
diectedit life, but make it holy. By persisting to search 
out tlie secret^ the law of ii dividualiiy 111 the individuality 
itself, man ends only in if he is evil-minded—in 

sc< pticism, in fatalism, or ir lontempKtion, if he is virtyous. 
Mr. Carlyle, whatever ho may hims'df think, fluctuates 
between these last throe l^ndmcies. 

The function which Mr. Carlyle at present fulfils in 
F<ngland appears to mo therefore important, but incom¬ 
plete. Its level i^ peihaps not high enough for the 
demands of the ngr , nev4*rtheless, it noble, and fearer to 
tlie object which I have pointed out than that perhaps of* 
an} other living wliter. All that he coniffats is index'd really 
fsise, and has never been combated morA‘n''rgetically; tliat 
whioh he teaches is not al w ays true, llis aspirations belong 
to the future—the t> rnper and hibits of his intelligence 
attach him to the past, hly sympathies mryr claim the one 
half of the man—the other half e's(apes me. All that I 
regard as important, he considers so also; all that I fore- 
£■(' 0 , he foresees likewise. AVo only differ lospccting the 
road to follow, the means to be adopted: we servo the 
Mime God, we separate only in Mie worship. Whilst I 
would dive into the mid t of pr^'-'nt things, in order to 
draw inspiration from them, wliiie T would mingle with 
men In order to draw strength from them, he 
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virould retire to a distance and contemplate. I appeal 
perhaps more than he to tradition he appeals^ hi ore tlia^ I 
to individual conscience. My theory, perhaps, runs tho risk 
of sacrificing' something of tho purity of the i(Ua in tlio ^ 
pursuit of tho moans ; he runs the risk, without intending 
it, of deserting his brother laijourors. 

Nevertheless, let each follow his own path. There will 
always be a field for the fraternity of noble spirits, even if 
they differ in their notion of the present life. Their out- 
’vard manifestations may vary, hut only like the radiations 
of light upon the earth. The ray assumes different colours, 
according to the different media through which it passes, 
according to the surface of tho objects upon which it falls ; 
but wherever it f ills, it warms and vivifies more or less 
visibly, and all th beams proceed from the same source. 
Like the sun, the fountain of terrestrial light, there is a 
common element in heaven for all human spirits which 
possess strong, firm, and disinterested convictions. In this 
sanctuary of tho soul Mr. Carlyle will assuredly communo 
<wilh all the chosen souls that adore God and truth, nnd all 
who havo learned'to suffer without cursing, and to sacrifice 
themselves without despair. 

I can but briefly refer to Mr. Carlyle’s last work, 
recently published, entitled Pant and Present, I have read 
it with attention, and with a desire to find cause to alter 
my opinions. I, however, find nothing to retract: on the 
contrary, the present work appears to confirm thoso 
opinions. Past and Present is a work of power, and will 
do incalculable good. No one wWl close its pages without 
h&ving felt awakened in him thoughts and feelings which 
/ ^ould perhaps havf* still slept long in bis heart: yet shouM 
^Ihe reader desire to open it again, with a view to study 
^w he may realise these sentiments and thoughts in the 
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Vr\>rld, he will often, in the midst of eloquent pages, of 
fruilfihl truths expressed with an astonishing energy, meet 
wfth disappointment. •Past and Present is, in my opinion, 
remarkable father for the tendoiicics and aptitudes which 
* it presents, than for the patlis which it points out. It is a 
stop towc^ds th^ future, not a stop in tho future. Will 
Mr. Carlyle take this stopt J know not^ but there is 
everything to hope. 



ON THE HISTORy 

OF TUK 

FRENCH REVOLU TION. 
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THOMAS CARRYI.E. 

{FitU jn>blist^ed in Vie ''Mmlhly Chronicle/’) 


Tuk praise bebtowed upon this book on its first appearance 
was, 1 believe, uiianiiiiou& JVJ<'n of opinions tho most 
diametrically opposed were united in their admiration of tlio 
writer, dnd so far as he was concerned, a truce was formed 
between the two •oaiaps into which society is divided in 
England'as elscwhc^'o. 

This unusual concord was evidence alike of tho merits 
aud demerits of the book. It was a mark of homage 
roudered to tho indisputable and potent genius of Thomas 
Carole, and of tho general admiration felt for an ai listic 
power and vigour of execution almost unrivalled in tliis 
country. But all who are aware how inexorable is party 
logic, must have understood, fro\u this very unanimity of 
praise, that the book was regarded as dangerous by none, 
and that there was a general sense that adininlion might 
bo safely expressed, as it involved no risk of serious 
' Qoncesaion from any sido. 
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*Now, is it possible that a book on such a subject as the 
Frcncfl Revt^ution, thus accepted by all parties, can be a 
work of lasting usefulness, and in no way inferior to the 
exigences of the times ? • 

It is not possible. 

Tho actual state of society—it is useless to deny it—is a 
Elate of war, of active irreconcilable war on every side and 
in all things; and at no period, perhaps, has the great 
struggle—as old as tho world itself—between JoGt and 
Right, fatalism and Liberty, assumed a character so deep 
and universal as at present. To those who are capable of 
tracing the workings of a Principle throughout all its 
diverbo manifestations, this contest is evident in every 
branch of human development, from industry up to 
Religion. Tlio Principle of Emancipation is everywhere at 
work. The French Revolution did not furnish its pro¬ 
gramme as has been generally supposed, nor was it even ita 
highest and most mature expression; but it manifested 
and revealed it with the intenscst energy in the political 
sphere, and dillused il over the whole of Europe. * ^ 

In the French Revolution the spirit* of Emancipation 
became incarnate in a single people, and gave battle to its 
enemies. The struggle was long, bloody, and destructive, 
fruitful of great deeds and of great crimes, of Titanic fury 
and of vital conquest. 

Can any author remain neutral in the presence of two 
(opposing banners in such a contest, w'ithout grave fault or 
error? How is it possible to avoid taking sides in a 
conflict bctw’ocn such mighty resentments and such mighty 
hopes? Yet how is an author to make choice of cither 
side, without awakening the anger of tho&e arrayed upon 
the other ? 

He was bound to remain impartial, you will say. 
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Undoubtedly : but is there no distinction botwdten 
impartiality and indilTerence 1 ^ i 

Impartiality neither excludes oarnestneea of convicti'on, 
nor choice between two adverse camps. It* imposes the 
duty of neither concealing nor embellishing the faults* 
which occasionally sully the banner of IVght, as it docs of 
recording every noble idea or inspiiation ari.<iing among 
those ranged beneath the opposite standard. 

But such a love of justice would be insuflicient to 
conciliate for the historian the favour of the party he 
condemned : it might oven embitter their anger against 
him, as against a judge wliosc sentence, free from all 
suspicion of partiality, was less open to appeal. Im¬ 
partiality alone, tluTeforo, will not absolve the historian of 
such a revolution i om the blame or rancour of those whoso 
fatliei.^ fought edther for or against it, and who are tlicm- 
selves still struggling for or against its conseiiuences. 
There must be more tliaii this, to win such tolerance from 
both sides. I’c obtain it, the historian must, as it were, 

^ conhue^himself within a circle revolving around its own 
axis, and be coiitofit to reproduce the isolated /oef dr;tachod 
from its position tii’- a part of the general progress of the 
people, apart from its relative value, and without any 
distinctive sign indicalirg its rank and importance in the 
collective life of Humanity. Losing sight of all conception 
of the whole in the analysis of a multitude of particular 
facts ‘j forgetting the idea in the symbol, and the principle 
in its material expression, the historian must limit himself 
to the mere study of Meit, where others ^ 'uld study the 
Idea for the triumph of which they were consciously or 
unconsciously labouring. He must regard as the offspring 
of individual impulse, deeds, which others recognise as 
having derived their source or inspiration from the wants 
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Qifd desires of Ihe multitude, and. set before us ad the 
trausifory cfccts of individual action, those results in 
which others acknowletlge the necessary operation of a 
providential law, often directly opposed to the purposes 
"and intentions of the actors. In short, in order to obtain 
such general acc^'ptance, the historian must abstain not 
merely from tracing and developing, but even from admit¬ 
ting the existence of a collective law of life governing the 
human race, deny or overlook the unity of the divine idea 
in course of gradual accomplishment on earth, and in fact 
(wlicthcr consciously or not) take sides with Materialism; 
by considering every fact as tho oflspring of accidental 
circumstances or chance, and destitute of all connecting 
links with the past or future of Humanity. * 

It is only when, by his adoption of this method, con¬ 
tending parties are convinced that tho historian seeks to 
iniioduco&o new clemoiits into the contest by his narra¬ 
tion of past facts, nor to present them as a presage of the 
futuie, but simply as things which may be modilied or can¬ 
celled by individuals according to circumstances, that they 
are willing to allow him a few lukcw.v'tu expressions of* 
favour even to their adversaries, and feej sufUciently secure 
to surrender themselvos with pleasure to the brief influence 
exercised by his art. 

J3y this method, howover, the sacred mission of the his¬ 
torian is at an end, and in its place wS have but tho 
brilliant ephemeral vocation of the artist. I use the term 
artist, not in tho sense in which I understand it—as a 
priest of the universal life and prophet of a high social aim 
—but as tlie word is too generally understood at the present 
day, to describe a being alike the o0kpring and parent of 
transitory impressions, idolater of the form and image, 
whose soulless and fugitive creation^ evoked by tho power 
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of fantasy alone, are destitute of all serious intent br 
purpose. 

The writer who adopts this method is no longer—as 
a true coinpa'ihension of the wants of the age requires him 
to be—the depositary and conservator for future ages of* 
the law of which Humanity is the solo progressive inter¬ 
preter; he has even lost the right conceded to the historian 
by the ancients, of sitting in judgment upon the facts lie 
relates, ne virtutes siUarUurj utque pravis dixtis fmtisque 
ex posieritate et ir^amia metus sit. For in virtue of what 
general criterium shall he point out good and evil^ crime 
and virtue, in a past wherein he had no part or share 1 lly 
renouncing the right of determining the status, worth, and 
collective mission of a nation and of Humanity, he has 
deprived himself of ali law or rule of judgment save the 
dictates of his own liidividual conscience. Lost amid a 
multitude of diHorent facts, and unable to calculate their 
relative value and importance, which depend upon and are 
derived from the series to which they belong; oscillating 
for ever*between horror and admiration, discomhlcd by the 
rapid absorption sit the forms that excito this horror or 
admiration into thq same eternal night of nothingness, he 
docs but derive bitterness and disquietude from a spectacle 
that should have brought its lesson of peace to his soul; a 
sense of impotence from that which should have inspired 
him with faith—fatalism and scepticism instead of hope 
and belief. According to his natural bias or temperament, 
he will bo more strongly moved to sympathy with things 
that rise or things that fall; bis pages will assu' to the like¬ 
ness of the elegy or h} iim; he will accompany" ihe car of 
the conqueror with applause, or weep with those who follow 
the victim to the tomb; ho will build a triumphal arch to 
force, or raise an altar to pity. 
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I'hicrs, in liis lliatory of tJte French Revolution^ cbose 
the firJb cour^ip; Carlyle the second ; nor could it be other¬ 
wise. The first is donifinated by egotism and appetite, 
while the heart of the other is a temple of all the noble 
And generous afiections, revealed to us by everything he 
writes. , 

But the reader 1 Is not the result of each method 
equally defective as far as he i.s concerned 9 Does he not 
seek in history, and ought he not to derive from it, a lesson 
as to the means of destroying the causes of sufiering, rather 
than a mere inducement to weep over it 1 Shall the life of 
past generations bequeath us no bettor legacy than an emotion 
of mournful pity 1 Is there no immortality on earth as 
^vc]l as in heaven) Do not flic past gciierations live again 
in us through the lesson they have transmitted to us 
beyond the tomb ) Aiid is it not the special mission of the 
historian to penetrate and perpetuate this teaching ? Is he 
not the oxecutor of their last will, the angel of their 
second life here below ? Is he not called upon to im¬ 
mortalise it in that grand Pantheon of Kumanity which 
each pasbiug gciicrailon of mankind contributes a stone) 

Thu true historian—Janus of art—vyindcra among the 
ruins of the past, with thoughts fixed on the future. His 
woiks determine the links of continuity botwccii that 
V. Inch has boon and that which is to be. ills is a great and 
holy mission; can he accomplish it by merely teaching us 
to mourn 1 

Simply to set before us, incident by incident, fragment 
by fragment, an external view of the series of facts, the 
succession of crises through which extinct generations have 
passed j to drag poor, weak, individual man from time to 
time into the midst of that ensemble ; to place him, as if 
for the more purpose of crushing and overwhelming him, 
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face to face with the profound of iimCj the dark¬ 

ness witJiOut endj the enigma of existence ;—su 'th are 'not the 
means by which the historian can*rightly fulfil the task ho 
has undertaken. There are in this world enigtnata which 
man is doomed cither to unravel or perish, and every 
historian as higlily gifted by genius as Carlyle is bound— 
careless of praise or blaino—to play the part of CEdipus. 
If he docs not attempt this, he tacitly confesses himself 
inferior to Ids task, and renounces all influence upon tlio 
companions of his pilgrimage here below. But by attempt¬ 
ing this, even if unsuccessful, he will yet have served 
Humanity ; for even in the errors of powerful minds there 
is ever some fragment of the truth. 

To embrace an entire subject in its comple te s piritual 
unity, from an eJt vated point of view, indicated by the 
intellect and appioved by conscience; to study it in its 
relation to universal tradition, in order to assign to it its 
fitting rank therein, and mark its degree upon the scale of 
social progress; to derive from these the true character 
and importance of every act, and estimate the morality of 
the agent; to reji^oduce material facts with exactitude and 
impartiality, yet in such wise as to guide the reader to 
their generating idea;—such is the oilice of the historian. 
But in order to fulfil this, a true conception of Humanity 
is required, and this conception Oarlyle lacks. 

It is the capital defect of the book. 

Carlyle does not recognise in a people—nor, ^ fortiori^ in 
Humanity—any collective life or collective aim. He 
recognises only individuals, for him, th^’efore, there is 
not, there caunoc be, any providential law—in fact every 
law contemplates maulcind as a W'hole —nor any intelligible 
chain of connection between cause and efifect. He himself 
declares this in the second chapter of the third book, vol. ii., 
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and ir| the second chapter of tho first book» vol. i., and 
elsewhere, ^hat criterium of truth he substitutes for this^ 
or wlietlior iivdeed he substitutes any, 1 have been unable 
po discover—there are only a few lines, which I shall have 
occasion to quote, which give us any indication of his own 
feeling or belief—and this want gives rise to an inexpres¬ 
sible sense of obscurity, of something uncertain and 
nebulous, 1 might almost say anarchical, in the work. We 
rise from its perusal disturbed in mind, with a sense of 
delusion and discouragement, a disposition towards scep¬ 
ticism nearly approaching fatalism—for the one is but a 
consequence of tho other—and tho Jiyiai hoota it f of tho 
fatalist, is only another form of the W/uit can toe kiy>w 
nhf^ut it f of the sceptic. 

Tho spirit of tho WaJpnryis Nacht breathes throughout 
these pages of Carlyle, inspired by an imagination full of 
true poetry and power, constantly stirred and excited by 
the perusal of tho documents of the revolutionary period. 
The writer—I should say the poet—fascinated, passive, 
and absorbed by tho various images tliat flitted in rapid 
succession across his brain, has stam}>c^ them npon liis 
pages without judging or interpreting them, almost without 
pausing to gaze upon or to examine them, and as if in 
terror. Tho extinct heroes of his poem pass befor« our 
eyes as before his own, in wn' aria ftenza lempo linta^ a 
phantasmagoric vision that well might shake tho strongest 
brain—a vision of gigantic spectres, sad or serene by turns, 
but all bearing the imprcs.s of an inexorable fatality. What 
task do they perform ? What missiim do they'fulfil 1 The 
poet tells us not; he does but mouii. over each in turn, to 
wlintsoever race or order they belong. What did they 
accomplish 1 What goal did they seek? We know not. 
Devoured by Time, they pass one after tho other across the 
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blood-stained plain, to vanish, lost in night—in the vast 
night of Goetho, the nameless and bottomless abyss. If 
any seem to linger, the voice of tlie poet bids them delay 
not : onwwfdy onward^ to meet thy fate" 

When all have vanishfifl, you rouse yourself from the 
whirling vortex, like one awaking from nightmare; you 
look around, as if for some vestige of these fleeting images, 
seeking if they have left aught behind them to suggest 
some explanation of enigma. You see naught hut the 
void; throe words alone remain, as summary of the entire 
liistory —BastiUj ConstUntiorij (juillatine. 

This mournful trilogy is the summing up of the narrative 
of the gre^atest event of modern times ; and whilst it mf^kes 
known to us the intellectual secret of tho writer, who has 
only the mat? rial and external side of that event, 

does it not also reveal tho secret of his soul—unknown, it 
may be, even to himself—and the penalty ho has to pay for 
not having searched deeper while yet able to do so ? 
l\‘rror and discouragement. The Constitution—the aim of 

n ° , 

every elTort during that period—is placed between a prison 
and a ^pcaffold:three epigraphs, taken from Goethe, 
accompany the three words ho has chosen as titles for his 
three volumes; and tho last concludes with a menace to 
all those who believe in the possibility of constituting 
thems(dves appstlos of liberty. 

A Baetile, a Constitution, and a Guillotine. 

Is this indeed tlie whole significance of tho French Revo¬ 
lution? Docs tliis gigantic event teach us no other lesson? 
Has the historian no better couns. 1 for the yo ith of Furopo 
than the threatening Versuclis of tjoethe? 

No: it cannot be Fivc-and-twenty millions of men do 
not rise up as one man, nor rouse one half of Europe Jit 
their call, for a more word, an empty formula, a shadow. 
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The Revolution,—that is to say, the tumult and fury of the 
Revolution—'perished; the form perished, as all forma 
perish when their task is accomplished, but the idea of the 
Revolution survived. That idea, freed from every 
temporary envelope or disguise, now reigns for ever, 
a fixed star in the intellectual firmament; it is numbered 
among the conquests of Humanity. 

lOvery great idea is immortal: the French Revolution 
rekindled the sense of liightf of liberty, and of equality in 
the human soul, never henceforth to be extingui.shed; it 
awakened France to the consciousness of the inviolability 
of her national life; and awakened in every people a per¬ 
ception of the powers of collective will, and a conviction 
of ultimate victory, of which none can deprive them. Tt 
summed up and concluded (in the political sphere) one 
epoch of Humanity, and led us to the confines of the 
next. 

These are results which w’ill not pass away: they defy 
every protocol, constitutional theory, or veto of despotic 
power. 

Carlyle—if indeed he desired to help oi» servo us—ought 
to have made himself the promulgator (f this truth. He 
did not do so; he did not even attempt it. Whether 
deceived by a false philosophic method, or led astray by the 
absence of all such method, he has but given us a series of 
pictures, admirably executed, but wanting a ruling idea, 
lacking all connection and definite purpose. His book is 
properly Illustrations to the French JleA'olution —illustra¬ 
tions designed by the hand of a master, but by one from 
whom we expected a greater and more fruitful work. 

I am aware that this judgment of Carlyle is based upon 
ideas which aro apt to bring upon these who hold them the 
name of dreamers, of believers in formulae and systems. 
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Nor am I troubled by such epithets. They have ever been 
bestowed upon the first supporters of new doctrine^ after¬ 
wards received and accepted as truth; and at the present 
day they who apply them do so to conceal their own always 
injurious, often culpable, inrliffcrence. But as I do not 
wish to bo misunderstood, I shall ask ths reader to allow 
me a few observations on this subject. I shall afterwards 
return to Carlyle. 


11 . 

In consequence of the habit, of which I spoke at the com¬ 
mencement, of confounding two things essentially distinct 
—impartiality and mdilieronce—we have adopted a mode of 
viewing the mission 'f history, which, were it generally to 
obtain, would end by -ransforraing tho historian into a more 
chronicler of facts, having naught of J/an left but two eyes 
and a right hand. In order to satisfy this notion of his 
duties, tho historian, albeit as.suming to record the life of 
tho past, must cease to be a thinker j ho must carefully 
abstain from all belief—that is to say, from all crilerium of 
judgment hotwceii good and evil, between the useful and tho 
hurtful or useless. ITo must avoid all intelligent study of 
tho laws which generate the phenomena ho observes, and 
while still repeating the old phra.sos— History is enliyhfcned 
experience^ the study 0 / the PcLst is the school oj the 
Future, etc.—must profess not to comprehend the facts he 
narrates. 

The olTico of tho historian, so understood, dwindles into 
that of a collector of mummies, or guardian of inorganic, un- 
classified bodies. But even that which is required from those 
who occupy themselves with the study of iuorganic bodies, 
forbidden by this theory to those who have assumed the 
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duty of preserving for us the tradition of Humanity. That 
tiudition is ffius left a prey to anarchy and confusion, and 
the historian, exiled frdni the moral world, sinks into the 
mere annalist; true history is destroyed ; chiT)nicles alone 
‘remain. 

Fortunately onr writers generally rebel against this 
narrow doctrine, Tlie historian is, before all things, a man ; 
gifted with nerves, muscles, blood, and tho heart’s life, 
lie does, in fact, both love, hate, and think : and, whether 
well or ill, ho docs write in aeeordanca with these 
sentiments. He is influenced by a theory of some kind, 
even when he declares himself to liave none: hs may 
proclaim himself emancipated from all systems, but ho 
does, in fact, only condonin the systems of others, while ho 
retains one of his own; ho would not be a man if he did 
not. This is ns true of Gibbon as it is of Itotta; of Hume 
as of Michelet. I would undertake to declare the personal 
feelings of any writer, after reading twenty pages of his 
history. 

How, indeed, is it possible for any writer to narfate any^ 
fact without ha\ing previously d(tcrn*ncd its value and 
importance in his own mind 7 and hoA« can ho Setermine 
these, unless he previously possess some theory of the 
moral laws by which human action is regulated? A narra¬ 
tion, you say, is a picture in words; neither more nor loss, 
Jlo it so; but even the painter wlio paints your portrait 
rnuat place you in some attitudii or costume, and will 
endeavour to select the attitude or costume most charac¬ 
teristic of tho predominant disposition of your mind. And 
tlifs facts ho is about to relate ought to present themselves 
in a definite manner before the mb d of the writer, whoso 
aim it sliould be to place himself in % dcdiiiitc point of view, 
front which he feels he can tuost completely grasp their 

346 
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true aspect. The historian must necessarily have some 
theory of arrangement, perspective, and cxpCessioni from 
whicli, logically, he will bo guided teJ a theory of causes, Ihe 
cause of every f.ict is an essential part of that fact, and 
determines its ruling characteristics What is a fact, but the 
effort of a cause seeking to create or influence the future? 

Is not the historian, to a certain extent, compeUed to 
proceed from the theory of causes to that of purposes or 
aims 1 Can any cause of action exist without generating 
action 1 J^ocs not all action necessarily suppose an aim to 
be reached ? Is not the attempt to reach this aim alike the 
cause and the secret of the development of a fact? How 
then can a fact be rightly viewijd and narrated otherwise 
than from an emit.pnco dominating alike the cause, the 
fact, and the aim ? 

The cause and th aim arc the two extreme points or 
limits betwxeu v/hich tin* action of every historic work must 
be comprised. They are the two elements, the right 
determination of which constitutes the law. It is therefore 
ahsolut(5ly necessary that the hiotorian should coinprcdicnd 
the law governing ^ ho f.ict before he can present it to us 
in its true light; necessary that lie should understand the 
law of the generation of 1 icts before lie can arrange them 
in their true ord^'r for the leader. 

I do not mean to say that the historian is bound to 
expound to us his philosophy of history, hut J do mean (hat 
ho is bound to possess one for his own guidance, an*l that 
every history should contain and exi;..plif/ the gmoral 
outlines of that philosophy, just .ts every rj:n ber contains 
its own root. 

Every fact is the expression of .a Thmujlit. Pven as no 
true representation of Man can be given by llie mere body 
deprived of its vital spark, so no true ropresentation of s 
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was its life a:ftcl soul. 

* ^ 

Not all mqi agree to and accept these ideas when thus 
expressed; but in practice they nro accepted l)y all. All 
pivictically admit—whether confessedly or no—that no fact 
can he well represented or understood when viewed in 
isol'ition, and that the detorniination of its rank, and the 
relation it bears in tinio and space to the facts by which it 
was preceded and followed, are inseparable from its true 
representation j that the historian should view it from an 
eminence dominating the whole chain of facts with which 
it is connected; that the law by which facts are governed 
can alone explain tliem as whole; that the law of the 
individual can only be determined from the species, and 
that therefore the historian must of necessity have a 
conception of laws governing tho life of Humanity. 

It is therefore of little irr.f)ort that some give these 
truths the name of formulae, theories, or systems. 

Our researches .after a true conception of tho laws 
governing the collective life of ITuiu.'mity have given rise 
to two philo.sophii:ai schools, around wliTch are rallied the 
infinite secondary varieties repre.-A'ntfd by individual 
intellect. Theso two schools arc at open w'arfare at the 
present day, and I lie victory of tlio ono or the other will 
determine the direction to be f.ilvcri by hupian activity in 
tho dawning epoch. 

I'he first school, wliicli has b. on chai acterised in our own 
times as the Circvlar Moi 'jinent School is, in fact, most aptly 
rt'presentcd by the ancient symbol of iLo .serpent biting his 
own tail. For all those holding the doctrines of this school, 
eollcofcivc life, organised progress, nnd tho unity of human 
aim, are things having no existcncf They only recognise 
a genus humanum^ a multitude of individuals, urged by 
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wants and desires more or less uniform, to gather tj^ogother 
in groups, for the better satisfaction of thd^se wants and 
desires Whoncvor local circumstances and,community of 
J{in»;uR"e and customs indace in theso nuclei a cohesion 
more complete, a Nation is foi'it'od. Each of these nations 
is under t!ie influence of the law of c\rcular movement, 
causing it to pass through various stages ; from monarchy 
to aristocracy; from aristocracy to democracy; from 
democracy to anarchy; from anarchy to despotism, and 
so on, for ever retracing the same circle. 

This Jaw of circular movement is not—in the opinion of 
the majority of the scliool least — the consetpioiice of any 
proordain'd design of God (their theory only recognisc'i the 
God of the iiidiv' -ual), hut results slowly and inevitably 
from the developtn- .t of human passions and tendencies in 
reciprocal contact, and necessarily generating a series of 
facta. Tlic saitu; huruan pu-^sions and tendencies determine 
the greater or less duration of the various periods, as well 
as the general charaetcr of tin social facts constituting the 
life of each Nation, 

Such,, rnoi'c or lijss openly avowed, is the formula of this 
school. Its true^' ^oup<;o, in spite of every attempt to 
ascribe to it a diderent origin, is Fatalism. Amid ad the 
vicissitudey of a world agitated by a thousand diHeront 
aims, impulse?, and affcctinns, anti unsustained by the 
ronseiou'jnecs of a providential law to regulate indivMml 
action, Man, attonling to the adopts of this school, is 
abandoned ulinojl without defence to tic instincta rf 
appi'Lite, of interest, of ovc''ytlung b d on e.arth; 
the destined victim of circumstances fortuitous and 
unforeseen, altbou jh invariably uniform in result. 

Of what a>ail, then, his endeavours 1 Oaii hercoogni.se 
*'v lasting effect from his labour? No; the eternal flujc 
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and inexorably swallows up every idea, belief, 

courage, or .^orifice. The. Indnito assumes the form of 
annihilation as far as is concerned ; and iiau^t is left 
for him but the adoration of a fleeting hii^lpiness, the 
enjoyment of the present in every possible form if he bo an 
egotist, or, if ho b<? not such, tlio bitter inertia of impotence, 
the materialism of despair. 

To this alternative is the school logically reduced; and 
according to the good or evil dispositions of tlio individuals 
of >\liich it is composed, it is, in fact, divided into two 
faction*-’; at times the s(‘r\ilo flatterers of the powers of 
tlio day, at times mourning over the de.stiny of the powers 
of the pa.st, its language is alwa} s full of sadness, as if its 
every conceit or symbol wire prophetic of death. One 
might fancy its mission sinular to that of the slave who 
followed the car of the conqueror in the tiiumphs of the 
aneierit*^, to remind him : Thy irimtiph does hut hriny thee 
one sttp ntarer to thy fall. 

The followers of thi'4 rchool r(*gard everv act of 
enthuisi.ism with a sort of gloomy pity, and view with the 
smile of scepticism every act of d<‘\o(iori<o an iilea. They 
are suspicion.^ of nil geicTal propositi.ms, and delight in. 
details and trifling inciJcuits, as if eking divere^ion or 
amu'ement. They occupy llunnselves with analysis, as if 
d(‘sirous of accustoming themselves to the idea of dis¬ 
solution and of that nothingness which is in tlu'ir i yes the 
.jum sill the noblest human work i. Tlu* .scliool boasts 
mail) uistiiiguiBhed writcis ; from M i. l.i.uilll down to tlio 
end of the eightoenUi century, all modi in Listoriaiw may 
he numbered in its ranks. Ancient historians belonged to 
this school, but forgetfulne.ss of Collective Ifumanity was 
not in them the result of c.ji intelh etual choice ; it waa a 
ucce&sary result of ignorance. 
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The other school, of recent date, though anticipated *by 
the grand prevision of certain thinkers in thd sevGnf.eunili, 
sixteenth, and even twelfth centuries, is now known as Vhe 
School of Pfogrosbive Movement, though destined prohuhly 
to hear a dilloreut titlt? at a future day, it dates its! 
origin from a new conception of ilumanit}'^, and a belief in 
a providi'ntial Jaw of progress and perfectibility, not 
iiijinite^ but inoefinUe, ruling over our human dobtiny. 
It deduces that belief from t]\e tendency to association 
innate in man; from the unity of origin of the human 
race j from its ceaseless continuity and preservation; from 
the successive amplilication and amelioration of social creeds; 
from the identity of the human goal, and the necessity of 
concentrating the whole sum of human forces to its aehieve- 
ment; from tlic ui, ly of Uod and of His nature, so fur as 
it hai been vouchsafed to us to discover it; from the 
necessity of a certain relation and resemblance between 
the Creator and tlie created; from the instinct and 
necessity, which, as if it were a law of existence!, urges 
every Kviiig being to the fuller development of all the 
germs, the faciillir'S, tht! forces, the hfe within it; tVoni 
tradition, which pj-oves to us that tho truths achieved by 
one generation become the indestructible possession of thr»3o 
that succeed it; from that aspiration, common to all of us, 
which has laid tho foundation of all forms of religion, and 
made known to'individuals tho of bolf-sacrifico for aims 
impossible of realisation within tho limits of earthly i xibtence. 

All these syntJiotic ideas have be,.,a coulirmed by tiii'. 
study of the pa'-,t, by tho tiaihtion of Tfi-inanity. The 
followers of this school study ill tilings witli a view to 
discover their mission, function, and scope in relation to 
the collective human being. They view tho various peoples 
as workmen, so to speak, in the groat workshop of 
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Iluiiiq^iity; as instruments of labour, whicli, even though 
th|y may dt?*ay or vanish when their task is done, yet 
leave behind^ results fruitful to the entire species. This 
^tlieory affords a criterhnn of judgment by which to deter- 
iiiine the character of all events in time and space, to place 
the actions of individuals in a true and useful light, and to 
dispense praise or blame arcordiiig to motives. 

I'lio reproach of Fatalism which J have brought against 
the opposite school lias been brought against this, but 
without just reason. Its accusers confound two things 
completely distinct: the iiitenfion of the agent and the 
results of the act. 

The school regards individuality and human liberty as 
sacred; but the acts of tho individual cannot alter ^ho 
providential law, nor long retard the progressive mov'emont 
of Humanity. Tho individual has the power of choice 
between good and evil, and is personally liable to tho con- 
sequences of that choice; but ho cannot achieve the pro¬ 
longed triumph of Evil in tho world. God’s law modifies the 
results of human action, and turns to the profit of Humanity « 
even the crimes and iTrors of the wicked’or mistaken. 

From these different doctrines result tliflcrcnt habits of 
tliought, method, and stylo in the two schools. The last keeps 
record of evil without failing to recognise the good beyond; 
it often laments, but never despairs ; nor, wjiatovcr bo the 
subject treated, do the works of this sdiool instil scepticism 
iiilo the mind of tho reader. It would bo morn likely to 
('IT on the side of an ex.aggeration of faith. General idi^as 
are welcome to it, as is sliown by its method of organisa¬ 
tion and arrangement in tho narration of facts, so as to 
bring clearly into view their ruling und generating idea. 

There arc many honoured names among the followers of 
this school; it has continually increased in power and 
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influence since the beginning of tbe century, and ft the 
present day nearly all the highest intellects of^ France and 
Germany accept its teachings. ^ 

In other countries it lias been charged with being thc^ 
School of Hypothesis. If they who bring the charge were to 
remember that all the greatest discoveries*of the human in¬ 
tellect in the various sciences have originated in hypotheses, 
afterwards verified by study ; how this hypothesis of the life 
and progress of Humanity may bo traced up to Daiile, and 
illumines the page of Bacon, and how fruitful it already is 
01 life and movement among aliriost all the populations of 
Europe at the present da^ ; they might, perhaps, be loss 
hasty in coiulemuation. The existence, and the constantly 
increasing power at d influence of the school, is, at any rate, 
a general and imp^, tant facl^ worthy of deep and cariicat 
study; Iho more so as the question involved is one 
not merely intellectual, but moral in its direct bearing and 
consequences. 

If it bo true—as I boliovo—that the sphere of duty is 
enlarged in direct proportion to the intellectual eajiaoity, it 
is clear ^hat tlie sdlution of tlie question will give rise to q 
new definition of the sjdierc, activity, and direction of our 
duties in tlic actual Ep0(.h. 


iJf. 

To return, however, lo Cailj-le. Tlie results of the 
doctrines of tlio two soliools are unmistakably evident in 
his present work. 

Although the noble heart and powerful intellect of the 
writer instinctively urge him upon a betfccT path, I am 
compelled, by the general tendency of the work, to class 
him among the followers of the Circular Movement SchooL 
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And tj^ere is one passage in bis book (vol. i lib. 4, chap. 4) 
whore, in Bpoitking of the States Gaural of France, ho gives 
us its explicit formula. * 

“ It is the baptism-day of Democracy—the extreme 
uuctiou day of Federalism I A superannuated system of 
society, decrepit ^vitli toils (for has it not done muchl) 
produced yoUy and what you have and know; and with 
tljcfts and brawls, named gloiious victories, and with pro- 
iligacics, sonsualitios, and on the whole with dotage and 
senility, is now to die: and so, with death-throes and 
birth-ihroes, a new one is to bo born. What a Mork! 0 
earth and hca\cns, what a woik ! IJattles and bloodshed, 
September massacres, bridges of Lodi, retreats of Moscow, 
Waterloos, Fctorloos, ten-pound franchises, tar-barrels (ind 
guillotines I and from this present date, if one might 
prophcjsy, some two centuries of it still to light I Two 
centuries; hardly If'ss: before Jdemocracy go through its 
uuc, most baleful stages of QuacLocracy ; and a pestilential 
world be burnt up, and have begun to grow' green and 
young again ! ” • 

Compare this passage with the other (Jib. 2, cliap. 3). 

in this world of ours . . . mvst inllo^ation and 
eonsorvation w'age their perpetual conflict as they may and 
can. Wherein the ‘dannonic element’ tliat lurks in all 
human things may doubUcs.s, some once in a thousand 
years, get vontl" And with many other.s scattered tJirough 
tl'.o volumes. Oo>npare it especially with the iionical tone 
adopted by the wuiier wiieiiovor tlie word pevj\ctihiJiiy, or 
j)hra.so.'i belonging to ti e J’royressire school, flow from his 
pen; and no doubt will remain to which of the two Carlyle 
liimsolf inclijics. ITis book displays the same contempt for 
every theory of causes, thf^ same h.ibit of deriving great 
events from fortuitous iiiLidciits; the same compassion 
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for every effort made to roduco the soul’s ideSj^ into 
practice. * 

And now observe the results. By rejecting or neglecting 
the significauto of his subject in its reLation to the history 
of the world, Carlyle has lost sight of the true significance 
of each separate fact in its relation to his'own subject, lly 
refusing or avoiding to determine the tiumanitarian aim of 
the French Revolution, he has lost the only rule or indic.v 
tion by which ho might have been guided in the selection 
of his facts. Rejecting all belief in a providential law by 
which the individual is linked—through Humanity—to God, 
ho has lost sight of tlic true greatness of the human race ; 
ho stands biitweeii the individual and the Infinite without 
hope or guide ; the immensity of the contrast drives him in 
contemplation of tl.*^ second to terror. This method leads 
him to give all that importance to the external impression 
that he has withdrawn from the idea; he allows himself to 
become passive, and transmits to the reader the image or 
refiection of each event, as it impressed his senses, 110 
more. ' 

WTiat were the •muses of the Revolution) w'hy did it 
burst upon us am^ convulse the world 1 why did it 
assume so profoundly European a character) what was 
the mission of the Conslituonb Assembly) how and to 
what extent did it fulfil that mission) did the first inspira¬ 
tion and initiative spring from the people to the Bourgeoisie, 
or from the Bourgeoisie to the people) were its eailiest 
efibi'ts directed to the elevation of the deinoc-utic element 
to power, or of a limited ariii< ocracy) re not the 
tremendous crises of its later years the result of the choice 
then made) and when the war burst forth—the war of all 
the European powers leagued against a single people— 
^hat were the causes that determined the triumph of 
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France 'll through what nucleus or psirty, iu the name of 
wliat or wholn, was the triumph achieved ? what was the 
nifssion of the Convention ? wliat was the true significance 
of the niortlxl struggle between the Girondina and the 
'jVloritagne? wlzat gave rise to the reign of terror of 17931 
could it have bees prevented, and howl 

To none of these questions, which crowd upon the rniud 
of all wIjo read and reflect upon Iho history of that period, 
does Carlyle’s work attempt an answer. Nor in asking 
them do J demand a complete philosopliy of history, but I 
inaiiitaiu that a history of tliut time should at least oiTcr 
the reader the elements of an aiibwcr to these questions. 
Now the book neither gives you a summary of the reso¬ 
lutions passed by the classes called upon to compose the 
States General, nor of the legislative acts and institutions 
founded by the vniious assemblies, nor any indication of 
the niearimg of the questions which divided the various 
parties composing the Oonvontioii. And w'hy indeed should 
there be such? keeping in view the unfortunate system 
which prevails over the writer’s mind, wliy should he 
ascribe more importance to such tliingjii as tliesc than to a* 
hundred others which may or may no|^ form a sflbject for 
his Jiistory ? In the name of what principle among those 
he accepts shall wo reproach him for these omissions 1 shall 
it he in the name of the vitality that still endures in many 
of tliosc elements 1 Garlyle does not ndmil any continuity 
of life; ho sees only a scries of realities, each of which 
is cancelled by or cancels the other in turn. Jn the name 
of the lessons taught by tJio study of these events to future 
generations? No: to him the soiciice of Ifumanity, as 
founded upon the tradition of ages, appears almost always 
an illusion; power belongs solely to irrefiective spon¬ 
taneity, to those whom he calls men of nistinct and 
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ifUuition, and still more to accidental circnmstanccs, and 
whenever such circumstances happen to he rep roduced the 
same results will follow. 

Wo havfl no rif^ht to bo surprised, therefore, if cho same 
man who has f'ivon us such splendid, inimitablo pa^e? 
the dosoriptions of the 14th July, the l,0tii August, and 
the nights of Heploinbor, has giv{ ii us naught beyond : it 
was not in hia power. Ifow' Lould he attribute any 
importaiico to the study of causes! has he not said (\ol li,, 
hook 3, chap. C) that one other year of life for jMirahe.iu - 
one other year, during which, having sold hhnsolf to lli(> 
court, ho would no loiigor have direett'd, but fiou-.dit to 
repress Lbo revolutionary innveniont— iLonJd have. cJuhnjtd 
the histfi'i t/ .;/* Fro'V'e atid of tli.’ world ? ho not dg un 

(book 4, chap. 4) s v that if Louis XVI. had shov/n grcalLr 
lirin(i'’ss when his .iglit was discovered, and succeeded i.i 
passing the frontier, the hi'- lory of Franco would have Ix-m 
diverted into a i^ontiary ei'annol ? Yes: in his eyes .ju.li 
things as the '.oiKiueit oi right and truth, tho life of e 
people, the destiui*;-? of a world, d*'peiul upon the fc’..' days' 
longi r Ilf'' of H fail.lde'sS man. or tho momentary firuiness 
of a fugitive king. 

Lot us then (testroy 1 olh book's and pens for if this bo 
BO, this life anil this '\ii'h are luib the sport of ehance. 
Ah ! gbull} do j turn aside to listen to tho voic'.‘ of old 
Horner declaring to us, from his throne of two thousand 
years’ standing, that the i/ods ’permitted the ruiii of Vtim and 
the death of in order that Voeiry miyht hah> 

down her h f/V; L< ny'ii the ayea to mne. 

It is sad--very sad in the case of a man of m n b 
singular powt»r as (Jarlylo—to see the coiisegdences of t'le 
ahsonce of a fixed b'dief as to tho Jaw, mission, and destiny 
of Humanity. Hero is an earnest and virtuous man, one 
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w1k> ^)Oth understands and practises the duty of self- 
EapriHccj wtiose heart is open to every holy emotion or 
nohle alToction, and who, nevertheless, is drawn on, without 
^('ither <h.''inn_f( or perceiving it, by a system which he 
•vf'uld repudiate were all its consequences laid hare before 
Inai, to instil scepticism or d('‘5X>ii.-i' into the hoarls of his 
rec-(!>‘r4, Ijere is a mind oveillow'ing with poetry, rapid in 
cone i-ticn, master of the lut of giving form and substance 
L- t!ei inf nito vari«-ties and gradations of his thoughts, 
rt ill' I'd to mutilate the subject it has selected, to waste 
f-ai-e riches upon the insigiijlicant symbol and outward form, 

I ro d'^rceiid from liic high ephero of eternal truth in 
v’/mii IS whole p^nvur migb''' Imve l-cv-n duplayecl, to that 
'• ail inipirfect and fugitive • 

'riio iiiiity of tiio be di‘sciib ',3 is formed, so to 

sji'Mh, of two parts, whicli 10 13 ' be called the body and the 
‘‘.i-’ i. 'j'J.e i>ouI ha-5 iciii'iiivcl iiiddj'u from thn C 3 'cs of the- 
v/iior, and eonseipionlly tlw' in.'re body--gr(,at id ia the 
pnver exerted to giivmui'io it into motion—stdl j^ircsciits 
the a of a I'oi jise. I o th.it uprising of twt nty-five 

rnilliCTis of ‘iien, in spiic of '.be regi'-*(TS ef tljo States 
fh'Uf'ial—which, from ihe vmv' record of 

Inu-itiitions, Kiiilits, T'biiu al ion. and tli" tnumph of ideas— 
be • uoUi’iig but tho Cibv'to of fin m'O, the uHorancea of 
fi'i\ li want. The fOie of tho F 'derai i.m iy 1 T'lb is to liim 
o'i!_y a theatrical jnanifostaiioi; ; tin' tb-iiuier of hbo cannon 
V i’b'h announced tin* uoihcati.'m of l’'t.iLiicc to R.iinpe—the 
£‘. j^o of whub, tlirco yeais after’, repulsed ilie foroigncir 
ii-nu her frordier—is to Imn Imt mtaningb'.ss and empty 
noidO, Tn a revolution v/Iiich even yet caus<‘s tlio soil of 
Kiirope to tremble beneath tlie foot tops of her masters, he 
sees naught but the denifd of a gig'Oitic lie, a mcro work of 
dcstiuction, a huge ruin. The positive side of tho fact— 
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the fuKilmoiit, in the political sphere, of that which 
Ohristianity had fulfilled through the Reformation in the 
moral sphere, tlio elevation of the human individual to 
freedom, emancipation, and sclf-consciousnosa, in roiidi- 
ness for the approaching transfusion of the actual into Urn 
Now Epoch, the first rays of which cv^n now illujiiine 
the horizon—remains sealed to him. Ijiko Gootho, hia 
master, he has contemplated, not felt life. 

IV. 

I HAVE frequently hj?,d occasion to name Goethe in the 
course of (hesc pages. Tn fact, tho evil genius of Goodie 
hovers over the t dogy of Oarlyh;, and many times as I read 
I could fancy 1 p.' w tho chilling glance and Mephistophe- 
lian smile of tho man whoso thoughts and interests were 
simply scientific even in tho field of Argonne; and upon 
whose ear the sound of tiio cannonade that opened the 
mighty war hetween Kings and Peoples struck merely— 
•' Carlyle liiinsolf ropc'ata this—as a noise, “ curious enoufi, 
as if it ^ were componyuled of the humming of tops, the 
gurgling of v'ater, and the whibile of birds." 

To the influence of Go(3tho we may trace the tone of 
irony used in describing the struggles of a nation whicii 
was then combating for us all; as well as the satiiioal 
jokes introduced into the narrative of grave events, 
such as tho night of the Ith An'i^ust,* and itj speaking 

* " A inpiDorabw-night, tins 4tli of August: gnitaiii.-s, tcnipojal 
and spiiitual, poors, archbishops, pirliament-presideut^i, each out 
doing the other in patriotic dovotodness, .aiul snocc^aively to thro'.v 
' their (untenable) poasessiona on tho altar of the fatherland. "With 
louder and louder vivats —for, indeed, it is after diunor too — tiiey 
.abolish tithes, mignorial duos, gabollo,” etc. (Chap, 2.) 
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of th{^ members of the Oonstituent Assembly.* To 
the inllucnc^ of Goethe we may ascribe the constant 
disposition to crush the human being by contrasting 
and comparifig him with the Infinite, as ilE the true 
greatness of man did not consist precisely in his conscious¬ 
ness of the Infinite which surrounds him without impeding 
his action ; as if the Eternity which is before and behind us 
wore not also within us; as if from high above the earth 
wo ticad a voice did not reach us from time to time, 
bidding us: Onward, in action, in faith, and in the coTir 
scious7iess of thy dignity. God has confided to thee a 
mission here below ; has promised to elevaie thee step by step 
toward Ifim.j 

I do not fail to recognise the amount of good that must 
infallibly spring from Cailyle's work, and if T do not 
enlarge upon it here, it is simply owing to lack of space, and 
the duty of thinking first of what may be useful to others 
in my remarks, rather than of the pleasure I should myself 
fool in holding up its beauties to admiration. None think 
more highly of Carlyle's writings than I, and had 1 space to 
enumerate his merits at length, I sliouM find subject for 
encomium in much that even his grciJlest admirers dis¬ 
approve, and point out, as elements of new vitality and 
vigour in the language, certain scini-Saxon, semi-German 

* “ In such manner labour the national deputies^ perfecting their 
theory of irregular verbs," etc. (Cliap 2.) 

+ In speaking thus of Goctho, 1 ntn influeiiceil by no spirit of 
ri'action. hut bv a piofound conviction, tliat neitlier fioru the piin- 
Hjili's nor scntunoiiLs of that guat genius—perhaps the gnatost of the 
epoch now closed—can wc derive inspiration to lead us in tlic epoch to 
coitio. Goethe is like a inagniliccnt tree glowing on the confines of 
two worlds, raarvelluns to behold, but fatal to all who rest beneath its 
shadow. From Goctlio we may find materials of deep and nsefo] 
study, not of example. 
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modes of expression peculiarly his own, containyig the 
germs of a renovation of stylo which will hel^ to form that 
of many writers to follow after hirh. But it appears to me 
to be niord usj’fu! now to point out the sad nut inevitable 
results of a false system even in a mind of such pow-er. 
There is prolit for us in the very errofs of a writer like 
Carlyle. 

The times are grave. Tho niortiil breath of scepticism 
has chilled and withered too many youthful minds born for 
better things, and sooner or later such writers as Carlyle 
cannot but feci remorse for having added to this evil. Jn 
tho face of the crisis now thn’atcning Europe, and the 
gra\e events corning upon us, history—if unable to 
assume at.y higliei ollice - may at least be made a eora- 
ir.eiitary upon iiu' n- '-le word'^ of Thrusoas : AS/wia juvenis 
. . . t;' c.a t^inpo7\i nalwi rv quihus firmare animum 
erjudif, anti bus i^roinplis, 

I have written tbeso roinarbs with my thoughts full of 
tho times that aro coming upon ha Carlyle will par<Ion 
my frfnjkn''3'’, and even in *ho few words of reproacli 1 
liavo venlure'd toMtl<*r, see only a fresh proof of the hopes 
which, in common vntb. so many others, I clierish with 
regard to 



ON THE MINOR WORKS OF 

DANTE. 


(First published hi t?ie " Furnyn Quartrrhf Tieview") 


Within the last few years the study of Dante has received 
n new impulse upon the Continent. In Germany there 
have been at least four translations in snccession, two ia 
fxirza rirna, by Kannegiessor (1832), and by Streckfuss 
(1834): two, in blank verb«>, by Prince John of Saxony, 
and by Kopisch. La r?(a A'liora and Le Rime di Dante 
have also been translated. Philosophical and elaborately- 
loarned commentaries upon the poem have appeared. 
Lectures upon the Cmyimedia have been given at Berlin, 
Ilonn, Konigsberg, Halle, Urealau, and ©thrr places. In 
France, the translation of M!^I. Delccluzo *and DriziAjx, and 
many others; in Italy, the Life of Dante^ by M. Balbo, tho 
writings (Catholic, alas !) of M. Fea, of M. Az/elini, of M. 
Pi.mciani;—better still, the many editions of tho poem and 
the Opere Minoriy so long neglected, all .sigrllilise the same 
fact. After four or five centuries of accumulated labour 
upon this man, one might fancy that he was born yesterday. 
On all sides his life, his works, his system, his belief, are 
industriously subjected to a now analysis. They are in¬ 
terrogated like an oracle in seasons of emergency, with a 
sort of feverish anxiety, which never has been, and perhaps 
never will be, paralleled. It is a natural reaction against 

347 
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Bettinelli, and the indififeronce of the eighteenth century^ 
Bays Labitte in the Revue des Deux Mondea. ’ 

Is it nothing more than this? This random style of 
assertion with regard to the worship which humanity 
renders to its great inon is too frequent in the Rivm. It 
is an explanation I cannot accept, noi^ would it, I beliove, 
bo welcome to those who aro now devoting such carno&t 
study to the poet’s works. 

In all periods of transition men cast these longing glances 
on the past, and, as it were, strain to their hearts with 
redoubled adection the image of some ono among their 
mighty dead. Once it was Plato or Aristotle, now it is 
Bacon or Dante. Tt is Iho last effort mon make to seize 
the guiding tlir'^ad of Tradition, before adventuring upon 
the unknown refr-^ms of the future. From these giants of 
the realm of TJiojglit, those high priests of the ideal, they 
demand alike the meaning of that which has been, and a 
prevision of that which is to bo. 

Nor do they appeal in vain. Great mon are the land¬ 
marks of Humanity; they measure its course along the 
past, and point o^dt the path of the future,—alike historians 
and prophets. r,od has endowed them with the faculty of 
feeling more largely and intensely, and, as it were, of 
absorbing more than their fellows of that universal life 
which pcivades and interpenetrates all things, and they 
breathe it out again at every pore. The potent unity of 
their own minds enables them to grasp the s.ynthosis of 
that which mediocrity is roustrained to inalyse and v^nv 
only ill detail \ to organise tlieir impressions, reminiscences, 
and previsions into ono harm .niious and eomplote concep¬ 
tion ; and from a rapid glance at effects, to seize end 
comprehend their causes, their generating principle. The 
* Biographies H Tradudewrs de DanCCf Art. de M. Labitte, 1841. 
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conscions thought of such men is the unconscious and still 
inarticulate Hhought of a whole nation, which it will require 
future nations to develop; their speech an historical 
formula, or £^n intuition of the future. They do not create 
'—God alone creates—hut they look forth and discern 
stars, where our feebler vision recognises only the indistinct 
brightness of the Milky Way. Their words arc frequently 
unintelligible to their contemporaries; their Thought 
appears at times to vanish, submerged beneath the waves 
of the present; but God watches its passage beneath the 
abyss, until it again emerges in new splendour, fertile of 
benefit to posterity. 

W'c are just beginning to know this: in past epochs 
wo looked upon the history of literature as the history of 
individuals alone—flowers uprooted from the soil lhat 
nourislicd them—we considered genius as something mys¬ 
terious and unintelligible, having no necessary connection 
with the circumstances uuirounding it, no raison d'etre ;— 
prolem sine matre creatum —no delinito mission or purpose 
bsjiioficial to succeeding generations. With astovishment 
and distrust, men saw rise up amongsi^ them ono who was* 
not like themselves, but appeared to lower threateningly 
above l-liera; and according to their own tendencies, as 
they were good or evil, weak or strong, did they either bow 
down before him in servile adoration, or hurl against him 
I he anathema and outrage of the barbarian# 

In days nearer our own, mankind r-ogau to study genius; 
but without ceasing to regard it as a ph^.momenon isolated 
and distinct from the medium, country, or epoch wherein 
it made its appearance. Instead of endeavouring to grasp 
the life of genius in its totality, thc) applied the anatomist's 
knife to the outward form, the corpse. Of what use to 
them was the idea of the genius dead 1 whatever that idea 
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ini£[ht have been, was it not past 1 did it not die with him ^ 
When they had viewed his conception and prtnonnced it a 
htavtiful dream, all was said : acci7stomed to regard it a'i a 
thing belonging to an »mtiroly different sphttre from thf*ir 
own, they did not oven imagine that the idea of genius 
couM over bo r'^duc('d to efficacious action through their 
o\vn labours. What they called criticism was, in fact, the 
minute pedantic aaaly.sis to which they devoted the form or 
envelope of that idea: an ungrateful, sterile, Sisypliean 
ta.sk, which liad to be begun anew every time a new 
incarnation of gfuiius, arising to prove that the laws of all 
form must be sought in tiie idea or spirit, and that every 
new id(‘a has laws of its own, overturned the results of their 
anterior labo'-tr'^. 

Kovortheiess we di;l advance, and while proceeding upon 
our path of progress, and traversing ground which wo 
believed liad never been the Rcore of human labour, it c.'ime 
to pa;i.s tliat we met wilh deeply-marked traces of travellers 
wlio had been there before us, and recognised them as loft 
by thosf wonderful men whom we had, it is true, admired^ 

* but whom wo belifjyed to have lived remote from our own 
road, and r<’garded but as the apparitions of a day, wliieh 
h.ad vanished from u'-i the day after,on the path of the Infinite. 

From that time our method of studying the works of 
genius w-as changed ; true criticism arose. We nowneitlier 
blindly worsliip nor outrage genius; wc endeavour to 
understand it, and wc are learning to love it. We regard 
the forms it assum'‘s as secondary and perishable phe¬ 
nomena ; the idea alone la sacred to us, for it alone h.is 
received the baptism of immortal life; and w strive to 
raise the veil ly which tlio idea is covered. It is, in truth, 
our own, even as its rcvealers are of us. The great in 
genius are still our brothers, though bleraod with the only 
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privilege wo jpsiy recognise without self-degradation, for it 
is pot tlio gift of men^but of God. We shall one da^ 
rejoin them; ^one day we shall realise in action Jhe truth of 
which tluiy had been granted pievision in the soul’s heaven, 
and Mhioh wo gradually comprehend in proportion to the 
earnestnoss of our aspiration tow'ards the future. 

Groat men, like the great scenes of Nature, must bo 
viewed from an eminence, formerly, only tho towering 
summits of their greatness was visible to U'?, and, like tho 
highest peaks of the Alps when seen from immediately 
below, their isolated grandeur was crushing and over¬ 
whelming to our spirits; but now*, having ourselves reached 
a lieight more nearly on a level with them, our vision 
eiT.br.ice.s the intermediate peaks, and coinprelieuds tho* 
unity of the chain. It endeavours to grasp it at least, and 
oven that is muclu 

Tho tiiought that hurried within tho soul of Dante is the 
same that ferments in the bosoiu of our own epoch. Every 
instinct within us points to this truth. Tt is for tip's that 
we gather witli new earnestness around his image, as if to 
place our wavering belief beneath the protriction o£*tho vast 
wings of his genius. 

I do not say that the individual belief of each of the 
writers I have named is identical with that entertained by 
Dante j but I say that tho general idea width gave rise to 
tlieir labours and towards tho realisation of which tliey are 
endeavouring to raise up a system of bclir fs, is tho idea to 
v.rhich Dante consecrated tho whole energies of his soul and 
genius five centuries ago. 

Whether Catholics, Guelphs, or GhibcJlinos, these bio¬ 
graphers and commentators, though i.nchained by the 
formula! of tho past, and incapablo i ncmsel > es of fore¬ 
shadowing or comprehending the new faith which the times 
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aro maturing, novertheless botray, by theii^ laboues and 
aspirations, an instinct of coming renovation, a ycarnjng 
after a moral unity, foiimk'd upon some great^ liarmonious, 
organic, authoritative idea; a sense of the deep need of 
soino cf)mprehensive, religion'?, political, and artistic unlly^ 
to strengthen and multiply those powers of iiitelligenco and 
will whicli are uow frittered away in the pursuit of 
material interest; an undefined a-^piration after the ideal 
now hidden beneath the materiulism of private aims, and 
by the superficial, venal, and corrupt literaturo by which 
we have been overrun duiirig half a century. Dante is to 
thrun what he is to us, one of tho purest worshippers of the 
uh'al manl;!!id has known, and one of tho rarest iiitelleuts, 
both for innate vigour and universality of conception, tliafc 
h.as existed for ou good from the days of Charlemagne 
down lo Napoleon. Tt is for this that they write wdtli 
earnestness, and that wo listen to them always with 
patience, sometimes with affection. Tho secret of Dante is 
the secyet of our own epoch, and in it we are one with them. 

ilavo these writers revealed this secret? Have they 
grasped tevery aspect of that soul, so deeply loving, yet 
severe, so open to every emotion,* yet so constantly saJ; 
that soul which reflected within itself heaven, earth, and 
hell, tnings finite and things infinite by turns ? No: eacli of 
them appears t/i liavo Iiad but a fragmentary and incomplete 
view of him. One has made him a Guelph; another a 
Qhibelline; nearly all of them have endeavoured to prove 
him an orthodox tCatholic. 

Now Dante was neither a C.atholic, a '"uelph, nor a 
Ghibelline; he was a Cliristian and an Italian 

* lo chc per mia uaiuia 
'iranHUiutabile sou por tuttc gniAv, 

—Par. 5b 
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All ^of these writers have caught some outlines of 
his mind; afl have laboured upon some accessories of 
the Parent Idea by which it was directed; all have 
studied, with* more or less impartiality, the ago in which 
/lo lived, tlie men and things that lived and riiov’'cd around 
him, his Opere Minori hitherto neglected ; and by this 
means they have opened up the only way through which 
the individuality both of the Poet and the Man—so 
long profaned and mutilated by the wretched sectarians of 
the dead letter—can be rationally judged. 

For fifty years Italian literati busied thoiiisclvos in 
writing dissertations on tlie —tearing each other 

to pieces about two different readings*—both equally 
absurd—about tlic greater or less harmony in this or that 
verse, vvliilc an ocean of harmony rolls its gigantic waves 
tliroiiglioiit tlio whole poem. Now, however, Continental 
Poniantici-sin has condemned this race of syllable-splitters to 
sileiict', and may the dust lie lighter upon their tombs than 
upon their \olumes. 

Our present writers occupy themselves less abcut the 
shadow than iho substance \ study tli^ whole more than 
the parts ; the idea, rather than the f§rm in wUich it is 
clothed. Instead of adding another commentary to the 
thousand already existing, they endeavour to give us a life 
of the Poet. Yet a few more such efforts, and this grand 

* Upon the accnjdy for inslaiicti, of the Floniitiuc! cihtiou.'^ of 1481, 
anil tho attuja of other odin'ons {Put. c 33, v. 48). Accuja and 
attiija moan iiolhiiig, either in Italian or Kiighbh, or any existing 
language. They are ovnlently two cuora of tho copyist'^. Abhuja 
(dailvcos) is undoubtedly tho word Dauto w'roto, and yet not one of 
the thousand and one annotators has substituted it for their bar¬ 
barism. Foscolo's edition (Kolandi, Lond<^'U 1842-3) alone gives the 
true reading. 
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ijgure of the Christian era which hovered indlstinctl;^ above 
our cradle, will ho fully revealed to us, ifiulained with a 
purer glory, to receive the tribute, not of our admiration 
only —that Dante has coiiipcllcd for five centuries—but of 
our love, the love for which his soul thirsted—which noiid 
gave during Lis lifetimo, and which eveK yet, for want of 
beti<ir knowledge, is but an instinctive love, and bestowed, 
as it were, by halves. 

Poor Dilute ! he has heou more injured by tlio admiration 
of pedants than by the hatred of his contemporaries, an 
admiration which lost iight of the conception, to dwell on 
the magnificence of its envelope, whicli worshipped the hie 
but negheted tin; altar, which forgot the Thinker and 
rememhered only :lie Poet. Yet what is J*ootry but tlie 
faculty of symboln itioii consecrated to the service of a 
great nica 1 

As in tlic case of INlilton, the grandeur of the great poem 
threw the minor works into the shade, 'file majesty of the 
cupola lias caused the lower part of the edifice to be for¬ 
gotten. * Liglitly regarded by Daiito’s contemporaiios,^ they 
did not meet with,a more favourable reception even when 
the pres^ gave tVaii a wider circulation. The age of 

* Forguttiiig that Dauto in liis Coiwito^ written during tlu* l.i-jt 
ycais of hia litc, cntutlv coiiiliins Ins ViUt Niiova. “ Se nclla pte- 
stiuto opcia la u Coiivitu iionini.ito, piu viiilrnouto si tia: lasso 

che nclla Vita Kuova, non nitoudo pero a quolla iuparto alcuna iloro- 
gare, nia m.iggioriuento giovaio per (jufsta a quolla.’’ (If tlio firosoiit 
work, which is dcnoimnaled the Cn^oilo, tua*'* of sibjocts of uioro 
gravity, yet 1 do not uitoud to doiogalo m any wi^o from that, but 
rather to render sonicc to it by this.) 

Bocoaccio, in his Life 0 / J')aiUe, aihrins that Dauto hluahed for Ins 
hist work, and ollicis speak lightly ol those dotarhod ccea winch 
Daule in the gicat potiu causes Casella, the friend of his youth, to 
iing to him with so much sweetness and love. 
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}^itrijts was extinct; that of the Thinkers* hot yet arisen. 
IJi^'h above*tIfb torrent of pedantic, Jesuitical, academic 
liferature which overflowed Italy, towered the Divina 
C'o/a,7ne(iia ;#traditional]y admired—the omiiipAtent eternal 
•spirit of poetry within it overmastered every human 
obistacle —but tht^ minor w'orks were nearly overwhelmed in 
the flood. Now editions of them were very rare; and they 
besides—owflng to the custom of serMlcIy follow'ing 
one My. copy witliout confronting it with others—so 
disflgured by errors, that tho Convilo^ for instance, re¬ 
mained until the labours of Monti, and others, nearly 
uiiiiitclligiblo. To this may ho added llio barbarous 
Latinfly of some, and tho wearisome scholastic form of all. 

Besides this, men, instead of studying such minor works 
as are iiicoritcstalily provt'd to belong to Dante, amused 
themselves on llie faith of some spurious coi/ice, or of God 
knows what, by attributing to him otheis, evidently foiged, 
and which are, nevertheless, quoted even in th(‘ present day 
by his biographers. I am not .speaking of the Disjmlaiiunes 
da Aqua ei Terra-oi a Dissertation tlte*Nature 

of jt liken —of the Life and AliracUn^ of Saint Toretlo^ 
and other trash, attiihuUd to him »hy Father Negri, 

• Tlio tirst tJitiou of the Coiivito is that oi 1 lyn, bv' Ijuunacoisi, 
I'luiciii-e. A Titaiiic Ualuii cunccjition, hhu Lhat ol HaiiU', could not 
iij tlie:>e times bo—1 will not say fell, but Italian 

civilisation, which, instead of spieadiiig civilisaticu u»er the woild, 
ipuiaiiied conccntiated, like the lile-blood at il:i hcdit, violence— 
aliLiidy felt tho approach of ad.'oise dcatifiy to coim*. JjO MtuKudua, 
ullhough twico tiauslttled bv J.icopo dil Uossa, and in Hd? by Alar- 
.si!io I’lciuo, was lirst publislied at ImsIc by (Ju. Op['otiJio in ISbt), 
Iwonly-uino ycais after the last lay of Itali.u liboily had been oi.Ua- 
guished by Cliailos V. and Cleinout Vli Tho book, iJe Vuhjari 
JCloquiOt appiaivd at Vicenza in 1532 in a tianslated form ; tho Latin 
text ID 1577 at Taris. 
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Father Soldani, Valvasaori, and such-like—they were 
Boon rejcctud as impostures—I am spcakiiSg*of forgeries 
which have obtained credit among literary men, width 
have been icceivcd, one cannot conceive h®w, by tlie 
writi^rs named at the beginning of this article, and which 
lead to a false appreciation of the life« and opinions of 
Dante; of the inventions of Mario Filelfo, an impudent 
charlatan and speculator, if ever there was one; I allude to 
the Credoj to the Magnificat^ to the Seven Fenitential 
Psalms^ and other sacred poein'^, which are to be found in 
almost all the editions of Dante’s poems—to a host of 
compositions, sonnets, and otlicr things belonging to Dante 
of Majauo, hfs contemporary; to another Diante, an obscure 
poet of the fifteentl century ; perhaps to two of the sons of 
Dante himself—any way, not to him—and yet inserted 
among the liime of e Dantef 

If to all these souiccs of error wc add the audacious lies 
introduced in the Life of Dante by Filelfo and others—tlio 
anecdotes invented by Franco Sacchetti and other novelists, 
and received as history—tlic accusations insinuated against 
Dante by Popish and Jesuitical writers—tlio gratuitous 

• Among the poems‘attributed to Dante by the Venetian editor of 
1518, and by nearly aJl others after him, wo must reject llie caiuone, 
“ Pcrche nel tempo rio," “Ducch6 ti place, Arnore, ch’io ritorni,” 

L'uoin che conusce e degno cli'aggia ardirc," L'alla speran/a che 
mi rcca smore," ‘/'Oiinu lasso <[Ucllu Ireccio biondo—Non spero die 
giammai per mia salute," “ lo non pensava cho lo cor gianimai,” 

Giovane donna deutio al ciiur mi siodc," "L’alta virth cho si 
ritrasae al ciclo." Of these sevoid are Cino. The soniiuts, 

'*Dagli occhi belli d' questa mia dauta," di si vcnrie a rioi 

melancolia," “Messer Jlrunatto,’' etc., and “ Qu.. che voi sieto 
amico, vostro ipanto," “Non conoscerido, ainico, li vostro uome,” 
**Tu che staiui lo colic ombroso o froisco,” “ Ij ho tutto Jo coao cli’io 
non voglio," ** Lode di Dio, e dtdla madre pura," “ Quando veggio 
£dchina corruccrata," 0 madre di Yirtute, luce cterua," and twenty 
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alHriivitious ^about his travels and his friendships by a 
fcejrvile tribe of writers, working in the hire of some 
patrician families, whom they seek in all ways to flatter— 

^ wc shall easily understand w’hy, after all these labours, the 
life of Dante still remains to be written, and that his true 
likeness can scarcely be discerned through the clouds and 
daricnoss which centuries have accumulated over it. 

A man well known here in England, and whose name, 
synonymous with literary independence and incorruptible 
political integrity, is revered by all the youth of Italy, 
thongli little mentioned by her authors—Ugo Foscolo—did 
much to dissipate these clouds of error. Stern and some¬ 
what aggressive in temperament, his mind nourished and 
fortiiied by severe study; little calculated for laying i^ew 
foundations, but endowed with mighty faculties for destruc¬ 
tion, bo elFoctually overthrew (except for those who bow 
down blindly before precedents) a whole edifice of errors 
wJiicli barred the w'ay to the study of Dante. In his 
different writings, especially in his “Discorso sul Testo*” 
etc., he cleared the ground for a better understanding of ^ 

more at loast ought to be e(iually rejected; also they four lines, 

“ Ij'amor che luosse gii retcnio Padre," and ftie pjugiam, “ 0 tu die 
sprozzi la iioiia figura." Among the hundred and fifty compositions 
attributed to Dante, there are only about seventy that belong to him. 
Dionisi did inneb to expunge tlie rest. M. Fiaticelli, the editor and 
illuslxator of'the best edition of the Opcrc JfiTiorz,ims dune still more: 
his criticism is almost always just and erudite. I regret, however, that 
his edition, tlirough some iiuaccoiintahle timidity, retains a/2 the poems, 
whether genuine or not. Many persons will not read the notes which 
loim an isolated portion of the work, and will persist 111 the old errors. 

* This “Discorso," pubhslied in 1825 by Pickering, was to have 
formed the first volume of an edition o! the Coinmeduif which vias 
suspended by the death of Fosiulu. This edition has recently been 
published by llolandi, 20 Berners Street, who purchased the MSS 
from Pickering. 
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the Cotnmedia aud tho Poet. He confuted his^^rioal 
aiiaclii'oiiisms, ailirniations taken up on the faith of 
acadoniy or a sai-ant —syfefcoins dictat||!|ud by the vanity of a 
towji or a pairiciiin palace. He subniitted authority to the 
test of rational (‘xatninution ; he drove out the profane from 
the vestibule of the tcmiple, and there ho stopped short. 
He was too much tinned with the materialism or scepticism 
of his time to constitute a priest of tho god; but it is 
imperative on anyone wlio shall undertake to write tho 
life of Dante after him, deeply to study the labours of 
Voocolo, and follow the rules of criticism ho has laid down. 

MM. O/.anam, J^albo, ami iJ’ Artaud still persist in tho 
old errors wheiiover it suits them to do so. M. Ozanam 


sees Beatrice dying ■* dans tout 1’ eclat de ia virgiiiitt*,” in 
spito of tho Isici jilldi' Hie, ei iixori i), Simonis de Ltxrdia, of 
the patn ’ lal will, lie declares that Dante understood G reek, 
ill the fuc(‘, of thf testimony of Dante himself, when he speaks 
ill his Convito of the Translations of Aristotle, on the strength 
of a sonnet, “ Tu die st.anzi lo colie oinhroso e fresco,” 
wliidi is evidently not by Dante, but wliicli he attributes 
to liiin on the authoiity of Belli and his assistants, 
without tli({ sinalu;i^\j plausible argument in favour of its 
assumed j^atci nity. 11 e consoles himself for tho faults which 
to him, as a Cutliohc, appear to disfigure the life of the poet, 
by doclaiing tliat he show'ed sign.s of repentance by leaving 
behind him a magnilicc*nt Hymn to the Virgin, and desiring 
to be clothed upon hia bier in the habit of the order of St. 
Francis. Now', the .sonnet “ O Madiu di Virtute, luce 
cterna” to which M. Ozauam alludes, though’ attributed 
to Dante by Corbinelli, belongs to Monte AndrtM, or some 
other obscure poet; and as to the religious hahit ^n which 
the Frauci&cau fatheis are said by Taraboschi to have 
jDufllod him, it is cue of those stories which in the present 
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day tolerably welUread man would be ashamed to quote. 
Danto was mkrried, and a fatlier, and ho has left it written 
in*his Convito that it is not the habit of St. Bennet, of 
St. Aii*j[iistin*\ St. Francis, or St. Dominic tha^ constitutes 
*n religious life, and that God requires only the religion of 
the heart* In Kke manner, with M. Ozanam, M. Balbo 
complacently gives tlio anecdote of the friar’s habit- he 
bclic'ves in the genuineness of fe rime sacre^ and in all the 
prosaic ribald lines with whicli Quadrio, Iligoli, Croscim- 
l»eni, Frotta, and others like them, have arbitrarily loaded 
the memory of Danto. Ho professes clearly to discern the 
style, the versification, and the reminiscences of the 
poet. He swears by all the anecdotes which it has pleased 

Franco Sacohetti and Oinzio Girahli to introduo** into their 

« 

tales. Ho believes in the four embassies, in the history of 
the Guelphs and Ghibellines, in all that it has pleased 
Mario Fjlclfo to set down to the account of Danto, forget- 
ting that the quotations which tin’s same Filolfo impudently 
makes from prose works as by Dante, no one else can dis¬ 
cover in them. But above all others in vigorous pcM-crs of 
blind bc'lief is M. le Chevalier Artaud d,() Montor, “ tnoni- 
bro de I’Acaddraio des Inscriptions et^Belles T^ttre-s, de 
I’Acadcmie do la Grusca, de I’Acad^mie do Gottinguo,” and 
of ten Olliers, tlie names of whom he fondly cites here and 
there in his notes. Ho recites, on the faith of Pliilelphus, 
tlio beginning of a letter, “ Beaiitudinis tua*' saimtitaa nihil 
potest cogitare pollutum, qua*, vices in torria gerons Christi, 
totius est misericordi.-L* sedes, vera* pietati.-i oxemjdum,’' etc.; 

“ Chf' non torna a rcligiono pur quclli clio a San Mctlctt'*, «. Ssnt’ 
AgosJino (• a kSan rr.inecso, e a San Doniiniro, si la iT abilo f* di vita 
Eiinile, nia czl.indio a buona e vera religione, j piin tntnaro, iu matri- 
monio stando ; cbd Iddio non voile religioao di uoi, se non il caore.’’— 
Gomxio. 
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written, he dot'larea, )»}' Danto, and to whom 1—t-o that 
eame Bonifaco a,»aiiist whom ho iin’'.jii»h3 bitterly 

no less than nine timi’s in tlie pociri, Tn tho M anolh of 
In’s zeal as ii tVench <]Jii(linlic and royalist, ho is also tempted 
to believe thiit not only Briinotto Latini, but Ibinio iiiiiHolf, 
helped to draw up the bull for the canoidsation of Louis 
JX. by Honifaco. ] ft; is astonished at tlie first sonnet by 
iJantcj, “A ciasGUii aln:a presa 0 gentil core,” composed, ho 
as'sures us, \\hen he wars nine yeans old,* although lie might 
liave convinced liinif^olf, if he had read the Yifa Nnora witli 
h, little rnoro attention, that I>ante wrote it at (ughteen, 
lie liberally attributes to D.uite (p 485) four liries, 
“ Vanior rhp r/td /V^ rno P>ulreY 'vritten for a turc 

in the /v.v.i. couneul-hall fit Vniiee, pa.ifte'l Oy flu.oi'Uifo 
forty four years ai. /•Danto caseload, Tfo fpjo*es at riiri- 
(Jom, niiluHit disc ■ rnnieuit, or a shadow of skill, 

alike froui ainhora worthy of enabc and inibecle r'>inpil.‘rs 
—'PhilelpIuiR and Tirabosehi, i'iuritori and Fra (iKieou'o 
da Serrava!!e--<hev are all one, to him, 

r hf*vn not for many years seen a bo 'k (035 pages •) so 
uttcily devoid erudition, and so full of aemb nii<'al 
bornb-asL of error» d'liiisc, confuse d, and iiucdvi d. VeJ 


this book I fiS been ermd up in P'rance as an iinporfont 
and (h-epl^-li'nnu'd proUaction, and it has, J bclieio, boon 
honoured by an Italian translation. 

All till'- uould have been no great matter in my eyes, if 
thesis errors liad only concerned imuc uniniTiortan' mait(*i<.' 
of f.icL ami did not tend ti- ful.iS v ^ nr conceo'i'ii r-f M 


Man; of the inv,.ird life, the 


oul, and the Taiili of Danl*’ 


Ho luigla a}»pear more oxtraord’iiary, but x’ jt, grt aler, if i 


had c'^'nii) 0 &e(l a sonnet at nine years of ago , 'tivI Im ■would 


* The authot of tho CuriosUUs of LituTature ha^ fallea into ibo 
same errofi vol. vi. 
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havcibeen none the less powerful as a Poet, even if in some 
weak moment he had written some of the wretched verses 
which ignorant corapiliers have attributed to him. J?ut the 
errors I ha/e cited toucli the nature of the riiaii. In con- 
spquonco of tlie Cuelphic prejudices of most of these 
writers, the mmi'ia made to appear before u.s as incomplete, 
ineonsequent, Aveak, unstalde, and irascible; objective 
rather than subjective; yielding to cii'cumstances instead 
of dominating or creating them, and altogether devoid of 
that potent unity which is the distinguishing sign of the 
hignost (Nonius, and especially of Danto. 'Pho adoration, 
at times unreth^cting, whiidi these writers profess for the 
Poet, contrasts strangely with a certaiii tone of ill-concealed 
cornpas.dnn and excuse for tb.e errors of the t?mn, which is an 
outrage alike upon history and moral truth. They set 
themsi'lvea to explain to u^, in a tone of paternal indul 
genee, ho’.v DantcMvas tlrsf a Cuelpb and thou a (ihibellino, 
bow he w'as urged in epposile din'd ions by the inllueneo of 
oag(‘r and violent p:i jsioiis, by the fury of faction and the 
weakness inseparable from human mitiire 'Plit'y quote 
from lioccaecio, in wlnun Hm novelisttinn s predominates 
over the historian the aeerdote t>l‘ Daiii'ibs tlno'/ing stones 
nt some adversaries of (jHiibellmes, ‘'1! of them, from tho 
writiT in the fCIhi'h'tnyh Jiern’V''*' down to Cesaro Ralho,t 
describe him as choleiie, liarsh, obstinate, and vain. 

Such general assertions, with the 'false anecdotes 
engrafted upon his life, representing him a? changing both 
bis political opinions .‘'nd conduct without suflieient reason, 

* fe evpry lijit of the 1 n hut Comviaho ‘'\\p ni tin; Hsporify 
pretlac’od by strn^d’"- Sl.ij- -I nmhiLrijh 

;No. St. 

t *' Si ft'ce jiPr siipeibia otbra Gliibplino, II grtiii pccrato di Dunte 
fu I'ua."- Vol. ii., c. I. 
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toini to destroy tljo .mity of this powerful individip-ility, 
v.liich &lan(r^ h* fon? 'n ri® the of a wilolo nation, 

solemn f^nd iiiiiiid as tluit nation’s r^errowg, and incline iho 
numerous v iass -wlinK; .'.tiidy (>f Daiito has 'never i^ono 
beyond the /w/i-r/jo, to arc ej.t the aocu.sation of .sombre 
fcTOcity and t \\liich, duriucj tlio hhst six ye.ars, haw 

been freriU'Uit'y cn'-t by a writer, r\id('nt:y of diseas'i'd 
rnind,'^ ayiiii'* i mr^u v, |.'■•se sou! \^.isROi'nil of lifo that 
he r'.wri'.iiy above all seiener*; who ib-. hind tiiii*- 

rhilO'Ophy and I’einty cei's’sL in the binriiony of tla* 
virtues; who pioelairmd that Ch’Mius iiiolt is unable to 
aUaia cvrcain le'i'.Uits of kr.owled^e uribe-s it is 'is>lsf-c*d bv 
Lci\e;f' !i who m 'lie Conviut detinr-g philo.^opliy as "tu 
j'w,) Y- i'f} (a use c.f l:;iO'Ah‘,b;ey 

'I'l.iua lied, ah i sn iceusacion,s are f.i)'e. In l>‘inl'' we 
ma_\ V' 7.CU itf; tb ii'i.s v.’i^ctc'Jl f"ar or nii.sLnisL. Th - Jifo of 
b'.'j ^ If nTitO'ii ; the writ'rs of t!ie rrcT ”>1 

day have only prei-arcd way for i Mo^jr.aphcr vtill to 
foiim, 

'Dll' l»ir(' f.ictd <-f Dante’s iifo, upon whieh I cannot 
flwei! lien', nc’od md octuipy rr.m'h of his future biofiaphet'? 
time. -y laef. > many itates, ^^'llidl have b»'eii the 

Rulijeel id' '(iany ya^es of di'ea'ision, wiM, [ fear, 
remain ’)r(.)'rtant : ami \vhat;,ver Th'vn'nati d’ Imola 
in.'iy .' j-v, wil; leniain tlm p’ices where he first stuibb-1, Ins 
masters -arnotwd't wham wo are only cerbii'i of Llrenctto 
rAtini,--the finr'\n.s wlmiu Im loved—if w’o except tiuido 
Cavfilcanii, 0,.,-i'liix, tl.- muv!. >■ ; Ciiiirb s JSlartel, 

kioi'of Ih'nfyary ' K.jieso, br.ei.er to Oor'f' Donati ; hn 
.sister, r'e’e.irda, and perhaps om or two oMicrs, whom he* 
himsi'lf iiariii‘s in las poem. 'I’.je dab^s and ]tl.aefs of his 
pilgriuxacics across Italy, from his exile in 1302 until his 
* \V. S. banclor, + /Vir, vii. 
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d'Mtliiiii ]r>21, wliich ^rudito writers; have contrived to 
eorujdic'ite islill further I*}' dint of randoni conjectures, can 
A.’ith dilTLC-nlty be cstablt&^hed. 

ftnt t],o »ifo, rli(» tiijo life of Dante, does not lie in the 
tserie.s (h j niatrrial hnt'i {'f Ins (xistenco. The life of 
Dante eons'iiils in*lhe sii.h r;n'_;s and apjnrations of bis soul j 
in doun'iiajit impulses • in the ceas.dess development of 
the idea whieii e+ o'l-e liis ijuide, inspiration, and 

corn elation : in bns h'Uu'f ?x< a anr'*' and as rrn it/ilian. 

IDt j's tills (.n bo disjoovtn’f .1 1.3^ cot,,-.ulttn.!:j the bio- 
irr'iphi*rs and finno<aters of Dante, lu'r by rurnTiirif'inf; llin 
firehi^es of inonasterirs, and ^“ai’iin.' the precise foo^-itepa of 
lup jourTieys throin’lnnit Italv v,i:b M Ampere. It must 
be (h/iiii by peTietiatin^ a; d; I'ply and ('Sin-’^tly Oo possible 
info iJie tire ( em iit i- Ifanln iiviai ; and 

tli-*n );y the study ot iii., 'd's. i)i»; iiinni ^^orl;.s espetiully, 
\\bich V ere* vi.sjbly dv i liy him a- a preparaDon for 
the Ibii'i'i (]i(i j-own of 'he 1 vljnci. And in this last, 

if read in a spirit ef re^vtonce, meditation, and love, the 
writf'r wi’j tbu! .ill i ' '‘mj ivajnire. ' 


III)'h as .a ,‘f.m a <; a .a, 1 ‘ into •ataiul'. the lint in 

modelJi (i!ne-;or, 'nnre orre^tlv .pealvim;, the flKt of all 
tiiries (binre there are none ainon;' tb(‘ ar.eu i.Ls who re.seinble 
him) ; bo is at ibe Iiead ot tiiat p< li.'s of j.»rcat men which, 
iiumeenn^ in lus ranbs i'l'chael Aro'elo, lias been con- 
f,bided in 01 ,’ own ilay by llj/ion ; ^'ibl!e 'tnother parallel 
w(‘i’ies, iniii'‘ted (tTi! eU^lui eA'iepted; by the (bet ks, and 
nmehetiii" in its rarik-i 'h.ikespi an', ^ ai coiuluded by 
G 01 'the. 


lie men of the mijfiSy .sey ^i.i- e \\i.o b>rnj the first 
e.'itt yory, the le'pri f‘f tl'eo own I'idividuality— 

like i'Oii(|Tn*roi.s —bofli np'in tlu acliif wo’iii and upon the 
world r f tlieirown creation, and 'Imbe the life thev niako 

348 
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manifest in thoir works, cithor from the life toithin ^hem- 
selves, or from that life of the future which, prophet-like, 
they foresee. ** 

The great men of tlio bcoorid category reflecy the images 
of the external world like a traiifjuil lake, and, as it were, 
cancel thuir own individuality to identify‘their soul succes¬ 
sively with each of the objects that pass across tho surface. 
Each arc equally powerful: the last more especially call 
forth our aclmirdtioii; the first more especially awaken our 
affection. In both series great struggles have to bo endured, 
and great victories arc won ; but while tho first, seared and 
scarred with wounds, boar about them tlic deep and visible 
traces of the combat, it i'? not so with the second. One 
might almost fancy that the first were gods, who had 
descended to strive 'd suJIit witli us; and that the second 
were men who had soared above us, to contornplato and 
enjoy with the gods. 

In all tho works of Dante tho life of struggle and suffer¬ 
ing he led is revealed to us, and we follow his steps with 
beating’hearts, lie is one of tho few of whom it may he 
said, in tlie spirit of the beautiful Catholic legend, that they 
leave their image Ufon their winding-sliect. 

The accurate edition of Daiito'a Opere Minori which 
Fraticclli has publislied is tlie best biography I know of 
their author. The idea winch Dante pursucvl during his 
whole life finds its philosophical expression in tho Convito : 
political, ill the Monarchia; literary, in tho treatise 2)e 
Vulffari Eloquio; political and religion >, in tlie Conitnndi-a * 

Tho Vihi Xuota is a thing apart. Is is <!)'■• pcrfuino of 

* To tlie stuJy of tiicno woiks nui-t bo niMed tlut of tho suveri 
letters of Daute whidi roniritn to ii"?. 'J'vvo of these, tliat to the pnnof*? 
ami peoples of Italy, one to Guido Ja Polenta {dubious), wore onlv 
IraDfllated in tlie fiftepiith n'ntiiry. Tho others—to Ciiio da Pistoia, t'- 
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early youth; the dream of love which God gmnta 
to Ilis priv^fpged children to teach them never to despair 
of* life, nor to doubt or€orgct the immortality of the soul. 
Written probably when he was oight-and-twenty, he relates 
“in it the story of his love for Beatrice, both in prose and 
verse. It is an *miraitnble little book, full of thoughts 
sweet, sad, pure, gentle, and delicate; loving as the note of 
the dove, ethereal as the perfume of flowers; the pen, 
which in later years became as a sword in the hands of 
Dante, here traces the imago of Beatrice and of his own 
love, as tenderly as the pencil of Raphaelle himself. There 
ore pages in the Vita Nuova in prose—those, for instance, in 
which he relates the death of Beatrice—far superior to 
Boccaccio in style and language; and sonnets far beyond 
the most admired of Petrarclu I know no one but Shelley 
who could have translated them ; and at the present day I 
think the task of translating the Vita Kuova could only be 
confided to the heart and mind of a w'oman. 

Tlioro have been loud dispute's, from tlie days of Canon 
Biscioni down to M. Ilossetti, about the real oxisifence of 
such a person tas Beatrice. Ilow, fromJjho mystic stylo of 
the work and from some andiiguous oifirossions f)Ut there 
as a prelude to the poem, learned men have been able to 
bring themselves—in spite of the most positive evidence to 

the contrary—to doubt the existence of “Bice,” or to 

• 

tho T'.mperor IToiiiy VIII., to tin* Italian raiihnals, to the Florentine 
friou'l, and to Can della Scala—arc in Latin. I’roh'ssdr t'harlos Witte, 
who was the first i^ho gave an edition of flicni at I’adua in 1827, 
nniionnccd in 1818, in his Geiman journal, the -iiscovery of seven 
other letters by Bante, in a MS. given in 1022 by Maximilian of 
lUvaria to Gregory XV. But tho manusci M,»t was stolen from him, 
and has remained from that time inacco‘’Mhle. Other letters by 
Dante, quoted by his old biographers, cannot now' be found. 
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admit two distinct beings, the Beatrice of the poet a^id the 
Beatrice of the theologian—thus destroying thkt progressive 
continuity which is the peculiar characteristic of the genius 
and the lo'i^s of Dante—I cannot iniagino. t 

It is precisely this endeavour to place n link between the* 
real and the ideal, between the symbol *and the invisible, 
between earth and heaven, wliich converts the love of 
Dante into something which has no analogy among 
mortals; a work of purification and idealisation that stands 
alone, to point out the mission of woman and of love hero 
below. She who inspired Dante on earth becomes his 
guardian angel in heaven. In the face of the mighty love 
kindled in the heart of the poet, death itself disappeared. 
The bier, fi« Jean Paul says, is the cradlo of heavea Dry 
your eyes, you wh > weep; the souls who have loved you, 
and whom you hi .’e loved to the last moment of their 
earthly existence, are appointed, in reward of their love and 
yours, to watch over you, to protect you, to olevato you one 
step nearer to God in the scale of your progressive trans¬ 
formations. IFave you never, in some solemn moment, 
been visited by qji intuition, a thought of genius, an 
unwonteli and bri^'hter ray from Iho Eternal Truth 1 It 
was, perhaps, the breath of the being whom you have 
loved the most, and who has the most loved you on earth, 
passing across your burning forolicod. When, soul- 
sickened by delusion and deception, you have shivered 
beneath the icy touch of Doubt, have you never felt a 
sudden glow of love and faith arise within your heart 1 It 
was, perhaps, the kiss of tho mother you wept as lost, while 
she smiled at your error. 

The love of Dante was os the prelude to these previsions 
of our own day. It is not tho pagan love, the joyous, 
t/„^^^ghtlcss, sensual love of Tibullus or Anacreon; it is 
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a lovE^full 0 ^ sadness; tormented by the sense of and the 
aspiration towards an ideal it is unablo to reach. At an 
age when most men dream only of hope and pleasure, the 
.Urst love-dream of Dante tolls of death; the death of 
Beatrice. I£o neyer describes her beauty, unless it be her 
fair hair, and the expression of her face: ove non puoie ahun 
mirarlajiso* (“ whence none can gaze upon her steadfastly ”) 
ho hastens to add. Nor is it the love of the ago of 
Chivalry. Chivalry—owing to the instinct of equality 
innate in our people, which rendered them mistrustful of 
the feudal origin of the institution—never struck iirro root 
in Italy. It cannot be likoned to the love of Petrarch—a 
love which often assumes a divine aspect from the charm of 
its expression, but is querulous and restless, like all love 
essentially earthly in its aim ; full of agitation during 
Laura's life, and lamented or accepted as a sort of inevitable 
misfortune at her death.t The love of Danto is calm, 
resigned, and submissive: death does not convert it into a 
remorse ; it sanctifies it. Far different from the I 0 V 9 which 
in our age of transition has deserved the name of Vegoiame 
d dmx personnel, a jealous and coiivursive passjpn, half¬ 
pride, half-thirst of enjoyment, which narrows the sphere of 
our activity and causes us to forget our duties both towards 
our Country and Humanity—the love of Dante does not 
dry up the other affections; it fosters and, fertilises them 
all; strengthens the sense of duty and enlarges the heart 
to embrace the whole earth. He says in tho Vila 
JVuovOt “Whensoever she appeared before me, I had no 
enemy left on earth; tlio flame of charity kindh^d within 

* The Bong, lo miro i bUmdi, etc., from wl.ich, if I recollect aright, 
Mrs. Jamoson draws her portrait of Beatrice in her Loves of the loetSf 
is more than doubtful, 
t Donne che avete, etc. 
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mo caused me to forgive all who had e^’or olfended 
Tho power of further advance upon the patii.of 
purity and vmprovomeiit instilled into him bjr Beatrice is 
tho constant theme of his vorscs.t 

Dante’s love is love such as Schiller h^s conceived in his 
Don Carlos ; such as the future will know. When 
Beatrice—whoso alTcction for the Poet may he inferred 
from the reproacluis slio addresses to him iii tho 31st canto 
of the Paradiso taken together witli the canzouo E lu’in 
crescc di me, etc.}—was married, Dante foil seriously ill; 
and when she died not long after, his life was in danger. 
I/c had, says Boocacoio, become a thing wild and savage to 

* " Quandi) clla appaiiva ila paite alcuua nallo nomico mi rimanoa, 
au/.! lui giaii^ca una lunitna di caiitaJe la qualo nit facca perdonaro a 
qualunrjuo m’avcsse off'. 1.’* 

t “ K qual softrisse di staiLi 0 vedero 
Divenia nobil cosa o si morik.” 

(Wliilo any who endures to gaze on her, 

Must either be made noble or else die.) 

—Rossettis I'ramlatiuTi 

♦ 

( . . . Lo ha Dio per inaggior grazia dato, 

CJiii n^ti piVi mal iinir cho le ha parlato.” 

(All this viiiue owns she, by God’s will, 

Who speaks with her can never come to ill.) 

— Rossetti's TranshUion. 

“ Xoi darem pace a voi dilctto 
Diceano agli ocebi miei 
Quei della bclla donna 

Alcana volta.'* 

(Wo will biing peace, belo^^cd, to thy /...irt, 

Tho lovely lady’s eyes at times 

So spake to mine.) 

The disproportion of their fortunes was peiliaps the reason why 
they were not married to each other. 
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look ^»ut he felt that the death of Beatrice had iut' 

pqjsed now and solemn duties upon him j that lio was bound 
to strive to render himself more worthy of her. resolved 
^to love her t!b the last day of his existence, and to bestow 
upon her an immortality on earth,and he kept the vow. 
His union with Gemma Donati docs not appear to have been, 
as others have asserted, unhappy ;t l>ut calm and cold, and 
rather the accomplishment of a social duty than an irresistible 
impulse of the heart. Tlui brief weakness of his fancies for 
Gentucca and Madonna ihoLia [i.tsscd like clouds over his 

• “ Ajifarve a me uiia niiiabilo vi.'.iuao, iiella riiialo io vidi coho che 
■ni leeoro proporio di mm dir pifi di (jUCHla benedetta iiibiiio a tanto 
oh’io non potessi pii defiiiamctilp iratt.up di Ici; o di veniio a ci6 
stndio quanto postio sicconio elU sa, vcriiinciito. Snehi io piart*ro 
haia di colui, a cui tutro lo coso vivuiio, che !a mia viU per alcpiauti 
aiini persevu-a, spero di drro di ltd tpiello che mai non fu dutto di 
nlcuna.”— Nuwa. 

(It WHS given to me to behold a very wondt rful vision, wherein 
1 .saw things which (letenuincd mo that I would say nothing fuitlior 
of this most blessod one, until such tinm as I could discqprso more 
w'ortlnly conceiiiing her. And to this end 1 l.'ihour all I can, as slie , 
well kiioweth. 'NVluT''fi)io if it he llispha-ifto tlnoiigh wliom is the 
life of all things that niy hlo cnnliiiue with vio for a fu\i^years, it is 
my hope that I shall yet write concinnng her what hath not before 
been wiitten of any woman.)— lioise/ti's Traiishitlon. 

t Tlio lines of the poem, wluoh aio often quoted, 

La feia inogho piu che altro mi nno?e,' 

have nothing which shows the smalhst allusion of Dinto to his wife. 
The other proof ttat is tndcavouicd to bo deduced from Ins silence 
goes for nolhiiig (from a senti'iioiit of dchc.acy, Panto never 
znontions either his wife or childicu, wdiom ho iovi-d, jiul whom ho 
callod round him as .soon as ciicuiiisiaucr'.s pernutled. Throughout 
the whole poem there is hut one reiiiiiiisccnce of hi.s dome.stio 
ailectious: it is the “Bcnedotla colei che il te a’lnciusc," hif. vui., 
which recalls his mother. 
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sours horizon; above them shone the aorene heaven, 
illuminated by tho undying image o£ Beatrice, tlm suu u£ 
Ills inward life, llo gave her iiauuj'to one of liis dauglitora, 
whom Boccaccio afterwards saw when a nun *it liavenna. 
The memory of Beatrice was his inspiration, not only in' 
tlio magniticont pages which he consecrated towards tho 
close of his life in the groat poem ; but in that w'orship of 
Woman which pervades it from beginning to ond. In his 
love of every form of Beauty, in his incessant yearning 
after inward purity, Beatrice was the muse of his intellect, 
th ) angel of his soul, the consoling spirit sustaining him in 
exile and in poverty, throughout tho cheerless wanderings 
of the most storm-beaten existonco w o know. 

And another tlnught sustained him—the nirn toward 
which he directed all the energy Love had aroused 
within him, and ii this 1 specially insist, because, 
strange to say, it is either neglected or inisundcr- 
Btood by all who busy llnmisiilvcs about Dante. 
This aiin is the Katioual Aim—tho same desire that 
vibratoii instinctively in the hearts of tw t nty-fivo millions 
of men between tlifr' Alps and the sea ; and it is tho secret 
of the ii/iincnso ini’uenco exercised by the name of Dante 
over tho Italians. This iJi^a, and tho almost superhuman 
constancy witli wdiich he laboured towards its triumph, 
render Dante the most peifect incarnation of tho life of liia 
Nation; and, iihvcrtholcas, it is precisely upon tho subject 
of this idea that his biographers display the greatest 
uncertainty. TIius B.ilbo, -who in ono v.)ge calls l>auto the 
most ftaliaii of Il.diaris, when in tho next he i-udeavours to 
prove it, hesitates, and loses liinuclf in indi'cision ; then, 
misled by his Guelphic tendencies, ho writes (chap. v. 2) 
that “Dante forsook the party of his ancestors, the party 
of the people and of ItalL.bn iudupundeucc, for that oi 
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foreigi^domination,” and he pleads for him, Heaven knows 
what extenuating circumstances I M. Artaud bravely cuts 
the huTnan unity in twaiti, assumes that poetry and politics 
must pursue•dilTerent paths, and concludes witfi an Acad¬ 
emic peroration—“Abn, llorncre de lapeninsule Ausonien'tUi 
retourne d la Poesie^ abjure la science dans 

laque/le tu te viontrais variable^ indeds^ non 2 )ar vileUt 
mais ywr cold's.^* 

M. Lenormant goes so far (God forgive him, I cannot) 
as to reproach him with the glorious letter in which he 
refused the amnesty which had been offered to him upon 
dishonourable conditions.^ 

Others ignore the National faith of Danto as if it were a 
thing inferior to his poetical conceptions. Such writorjs 
would SCO no poetry in Moses ascending Mount Sinai amid 
the storm, to bring down laws for his people. 

This idea of his Nation's greatness illumines every 
page of Dante; it is the ruling thought of his genius. 
Never man loved his country with more exalted and 
fervid love; never man Iiad more subliiufi and 

* 1 ^ive tlio k'lter <.‘ntiie although it is wtjlll:uowu, fur^t soems to 
luc that at tho presout clay, wliorcm our luflVtal disease is lack of 
moral courage, it is well to re])oat it to the Italians:—In hteiis 
VRstns et rcvereiitia dehita ot odootioue rcccptis, quam repatriatio mca 
ciii.e Sit vobis ex ammo grata meiito ac diligcuti ammadiversione eou- 
ce['i: elLiiim taiito mo distiictius ol)liga.sti qiivito rarina exulcs 
luvcniro amicos coutnigit. Ad illaiiiiri vero siguificata rosjiondoo, et 
(t>i i' )U catciius, qiiahliT for.snu jtULdll.iiiimitas ai>poti'rt:t aliquoruiii) 
ut sub examine \ostr] coiisilu, ante judicium vontilotur, afl'ectuose 
dtiiosco. Ecce igiLur quod pc^r htfiuas vtvSLii meupio ucpotis, ucc non 
allot HID (piaiu })liiuuni auucoiain signilicatuin est mihi put oidinainen- 
tuiu ijiiper factum Flonailiin super absolufiono baiimtoruiii, quod .si 
solvcuu volirm CLitain pticuiii.c quantitatem, volleriiipie pati notam 
oblatioiiis, ot absoivi possum, ct rediru ad ^ lit quo quideiu 

due Tiilcnda ct uialo pTsocousiliata sunt, patci ; dico inalu piaiconsiluta 
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glorious vibionj of tJjo destinies in store for her.<» TJioy 
who see in him a CJuelph or a Ghibelline do hub giovol 
round tiio base of ilic iiionunieu*t ho sought to raise to 
Italy. 1 cannot undertake to discuss here th^ qucslion as 
to the feasibility of Danle’'3 ideas about Italy : the future 
will decide that point. What I seek to show is the aim 
he had in \i(v,v, so as to all'ord materials upon which they 
who hereafter wnto his life may form their judgment. 
This I shall do as rapidly as possible, upon the authority 
of the Convito and the tre.itise De 2fo7iarchia. 

This, then, was tlio faith by which, in the thirteenth 
century, tlie soul of Donlo was sustained and upheld: 

Cod is one. The universe is a thouglit of God t!i(‘ 

I<er iiios qiii talia O) (isitcniut, narn vestrse lilU-rip, discrutiuH ot cou- 
bultiiu clausulliitie, lu >1 dc talibus ooutitiobaut. PJstiiP usta icvo^jUu 
(dorioH.i, qua Dantes a.Iigbiurius rovocatus ad patiiam, pertrilustriuiii 
tero perpoasus cxiliumi ITa;c mo meruit inuoceuLia niauifcstu quibiiS' 
libet 1 Ibuc sudor et labor contiuuaLus in studio ? Absit a vero pliilo- 
sophire doincstico, tonieraiia tcrroui cordis huniilitas, ut nior cujiisdari] 
Bcioli ct alioruin inraiuiuiii, quasi vinctus, ipse so patiatur oiForri! 
Abbit a viio ]>ra'dicanto justiiiam, utj porjiossus iiijuiiam, iii- 
feu'utibus, vulut bcr.uinereiitibus, pecimiam suam solvat! Non 
csl lo'C Via redeuu^i ad pattiatn, pater mi: sud si alia, per 
VOS, aut deinde per iiliui invouitiir, quoe faiiiiB Daiitis alqiio 
hoiiori non dcrogot, illam uuu Dntis passihus aocoptabu. Cjuod .si 
per nulldm taiem I'lorentia lutioitur, uniniuaiu Fiurciiliam ititruibo. 
Quidui ? iiouiio soIis astroruiutpio specula ubique conspiciam ? !Noiiuo 
dulcis<>iiiias \critiiti'3 potcro specnlari ubique sub ccclo, in prins 
iitgloi'ium, iiumo igituiiiiniosuin impulo, Florentinwque civitati me 
reddam I Quippe nee paiiis deliciet.” ( irrittcn in liH&ioa 
frifimi.) 

* **Cuni totnm unirersum nihil aliud sit, quam i. ttigium quoddam 
dj\ uic« bouilatis,”— Mowirchxa^ i. 

(’i6 che non more c ci6 che pn^> morire 
14 on kt Ro non splendor di quel la idea 
Clio paitoriscc, amando, il nostro Sire.” 

— tarad. xiii, 5^. 
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iiilivOTso therefore is one as He is one/ All things come 
fnom God, and all participate, more or less, in the divine 
nature, according to the end for which they \»ere created. 
, They all navigate towards different ports upon the great 
ocean of oxis>tonQe,t hut all are moved by the same will 
Flowers in the garden of God, they all merit our love 
according to the degree of excellenco he has bestowed upon 
each. J Of these Man is the most eminoiit. Gpon him God 
has bestowed more of His own nature than upon any other 
created thing.g In the continuous scale of Being, that 
man whose nature is the most degraded appro.iches the 
o.nimal; he whoso nature is the most noble appioaehes the 
angel.II Everything that corm-s from iJie hand of God 


. . . be COSO tutto *[iiauto 

ilauuo orUiia' tia lore ; u iiucsLo & foriea, 

Che ruuivciso a Dio la Biinigliautc." 

— Tarad, i. 103. 


t (Jonvito, ii. 2. 


**On(le HI inuovoiio a divmi porli 
Ter lo gifin luar dcU’ Ks-iore, o ciubtuna 
Con intiato loi datu, cho la 

^ L 112. 


t “ Lo froiidi, onde s’iufronda tiitto T oit'i 
Dell’ Oitolauo I'teriiu, amo iu cotaiito 
Quauto da lui a lor di bcuc ^ poitu." 

-»raiad. Ai.vi. Ob 

y “Oudo raiiiiua umaiin, die h. foiina itobilissima di queste cho botto 
il Ciclo SOHO generate, piu riceve* dolla iiaLuia divina, cho alciin altrii." 
— t'onv. il. 2. 

Ii “E peioccho neir oidino iiitellcttuale deir luiivcrso bi sale c dis 
cioide per gradi quasi coiitiuui dull’ lufiiiia forma all’ altissima, o dall’ 
altissiina air infiTiia . . . c tra I'angdica lulura che ^ cosa intelleltuale 
0 I’auima umana non sia grado alcuuo, nia sia quasi I'uao e I'altro 
coutiuuo . . . e tril I’amma umaiia, e lamina piu perfetta delli 
bruti animoli ancora mezzo alcuuo non sia: o siccome noi 
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tends towards the perfection of which it is ^usccpt&ble 
and man more earnestly and more vigorously than all the 
rest There is this difference between Him and other 
creatures, that His perfectibility is what Dante calls 
“ possible,’^ which he uses for xndefmitQ.^ Coming from 
the bosom of God, the human soul incessantly aspires 
towards Him, and cudeavours by holiness and knowledge 
to become reunited with its source. Now, the life of the 
individual man is too short and too weak to enable him to 
satisfy that yearning in this world; but around him, before 
him, stands the whole human race, to which he is allied by 
his social nature,—that lives for over, accumulating from 
generation to generation its labours upon the road to 
eternal truth. Humanity is one.{ God has made nothing 
in vain, and sine* tht’re exists a collective Being, a 
multitude of men, there exists one aim for them all—one 
work to be accomplished by them all.§ Whatever this aim 

voggianio molti nomlui taiito vili e di si basea condizioiie 
che quasi non ]>aro esser altro did bostia; cosi k da porro 
' e (la credere ferniamonto cbe sia alciino tanto nobile o di si alia 
coudizione ^<:he quasi non sia altio cho Angelo, altrimoute non si 
continuerebbo la umaiA* spezie da ogni parte che esser non pn6.’'— 
Cino. vii. 3. 

* ^'Ciascnua coh&. da proviclcnzia di propria natura inipinta i 
iuclinabile alia sua porfe^ziono."—CbntaVo, i. 2 . 

t “ Nain olsi alltC sunt essentia) intelleetum participant's, non 
tamen intellcctus carum e.>t possibilis ut hominis.”— Monarchla, i. 

t OonvUOf iv. 15. 

§ *'Dou8 ot natura nil otiosuin faoit, sod quicqri^ prodit in esse, 
est ad aliquam opcraliouem .... ergo aliqua propria oporatio 
hnmanse uuivcr&itatis, ail rpiani ipsa uiiiversitas hominuin in tanta 
multitudino ordmatur ml quain quidom oporatiouem uee homo uuus, 
nec domua una, iiec viduia, ncc uua civitas, neo roguum particulam 
portingere potent. . . . Patut igitur, quod ulumuui do potertia 
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may 1^, it certainly exists, and it is our duty to ondeavour to 
discover an(f attain it Mankind, then, ought to work 
together in unity and concord, in order that the intellectual 
power bestoyed upon them may receive the highest possible 
’development in the double sphere of thought or action.* 
Tt is only by harVnony, consequently by association, that 
this is possible. Mankind must bo one, even as God is 
one :—one in organisation, as it is already one in its 
principle. Unity is taught by the manifest design of Godf 
in the external world, and by the necessity of an aim. 
Unity requires something by which it may bo represented ; 
honco the necessity of an unity of government. Therefore 
it is indispensable that there be some centre to which 
the collective inspiration of mankind may ascend, thence 

ipsius, liumanitatia est potcntia, give virtus intpllcctiva. Et quia 
potentia iata por uiium lionkini^tii, sen per aliquam particularium 
communitatum siipeiiiis distiuctaruin, tota sirnul in actum reduci 
non potest, necesse est multitudiacin esse in huniano geucro pot 
quam quidem tota potentia liuic actuetiir.”— MonarcJiia^ i. 

* ‘‘Propriurn opns huniani generis totalitor accepti eoj actiiare 
emper totam potentiam intollectiis possibilis per prins ad spf'culandum, 
ft .sccuudario pioptor hoc ad opcraiidiun j'i;r*suam exterysionem.”— 
Monarchia^ i. ** 

f '* Et enm creluni totam unica motu, scihcut piimi mobilis, et 
unico motore, qui Deus e'.t, reguletor in ommbiia suis partibua, 
motilus, et motoribus . . . humanurn genna tunc optinio so habot^ 
quando ab unico priiicipe tanquam ab unico motu, ip suis niotnribus, et 
motibus regulatnr. Propter quod neccssarium apparct ad bene esse 
nmndi monarchiam e^^so, siro unicurn principatum, qui Imperium 
a[)prllatur ."—hfunarchuif i. 

**Omno illud bciio 80 liabut ct optimo quod so habet secundem 
iutontiouem prinii agentia qui Deus ost. . . . I)e intentione Dei est, 
u oinnc creatum divinam aiinilitudineni repreaentot, in quantnin, 
propria natura rccipero potest. . . . Sod genus humanurn maxirne 
Duo assimilatur, quando niaxinio est unurn, quando totum *nnitar in 
nno.’' “J^onarcAio, i. 
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to descend again in the form of Law— a power string in 
unity, and in the counsel of the higher intellects naturally 
destined to rule; providing with calm wisdom for all the 
different functions—the distinct employments,which are to 
be fuliilled ; itself performing the part of pilot, of supremo 
chief, in order to achieve the highest possible degree of 
perfection. Dante calls it “the universal Keligion ol 
human nature. in otlier words, empire— Imperium, It 
-will be its duty to maintain concord amongst the rulers of 
states, and this peace will diffuse itself from that high 
entre into towns, and from the towns among each 
cluster of habitations, into every household and the indi¬ 
viduals of which it is coTnpo.sed.t 

But whore is tlie seat of this Empire to be ? 

At this qu<’stion Dante quits all analytic argument, and 
takes up the langu; gc of synthetic and absolute aHinnation, 
like a man iu w’lioin the least expression of doubt excib's 
astonishment, lie is no longer a philosopher^ he is a 
believer. 

Ho points to Uo:'!!!;, the Holy City, as ho calls her—the 
city whoso very stones ho declares to bo worthy of rever¬ 
ence—“ 'Jhevp is tU'' seat of empire. There never was, and 
tliere never will bo a people endowed with such capacity to 
acquire command, with more vigour to maintain it, and 
more gentleness in its exorcise, than the Italian nation, and 
especially the Holy Homan pcoplo.”J God chose Kome ns 

* “ . . A 3lexicne lioll hi'iirr-tule n’lijlonetJtlla vmana spezu, 

coii'iLiiu e-i.^Lru niio qu.i.si now .i.ero, chu '■onsidoramio lo divor^o 
coudizioTii dt>l niou in e li divci-) l iMCussari nfl'ari oidinaado abliia del 
tut to uiavci<>.'ilc c ari'piignalnle di coniamia ”— ConvUo, ii. 4, 

t CoyivUo, id. 

J “K ixTocolio pifi dolco iiutura .siguoip^gi.indo o piii forte iu 
Bostenendo e piii .sottilc in ac(pii»<lando, ne fa iic tna the quel pcpnlo 
saiito nci quale I’alto sangiic Troiano era niischiato, Iddio qudlo 
elosae a qnoir offirio,’'—CWmto ii ; Monarehia ii., pasRini, 
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the TiiOerpreter of hia design among the nations. Twice 
has^she given unity to the world ; she will hoslow it a third 
time and for ever. Think you that it was hy physical 
strength tlniti* Romo, a inero city, a liandfiil of men, sub¬ 
jected bo many nations ? Dante will tell you that there 
was a moment when ho himself beliovod that it had been 
thus, and his soul was ready to revolt against the usurping 
city. Afterwaids his eyes were optmod : in the pages of 
the history of this people he saw the working of Pro¬ 
vidence unfold itself, predr.^liiiationcm divi^iam.** It 
was decreed that the world should be prepared, by 
equality of subjection to a single power, in order that the 
teachings of Jesus might cause now life to spring up 
throughout the whole earth. (Jod consocr.itod Rome Jo 
this mission—therein lay the secret of her strength. Rome 
liad no personal ambition j she did not struggle with the 
universe for her own welfare ; she accepted the mission for 
the benefit of mankind. “ Populus illo sanctus, pius, ot 
gloriosus, propria commod.i iieglcxisse videtur, ut publica 
pro salute liumani generis procurarot.” And when the 
work was done, Rome rested from hew labours, until the 
R('COiid Go'ipel of Unity was jioecicd by the world. ' It is in 
the writings of Dante (for the quotations would be too 
long) that we must look for the development of his thesis, 
from the authority of the poets, whom he always irit('rrogatoa 
with reverence, to that of Jesus, who, he ^ays, recognised 
by his death the legitimacy of the jiirisdirtion that Rome 
e.voreisctl over all the human race. The second book of 
his Jfo 7 iarchia, and tlie foinlh and fifth chapters of the 
second treatise of tlie Convito, are, as it w'ere, an entire 
liyrnn to this idea, which Dante I'evciod as religious. 

'J'he few and brief quotations I ha’ e givt-n will sUllice to 
show that from the study of these works of Danto, the 
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Italians will find not only tho consecration of the G^ational 
idea by the greatest Italian genius, but an unexpected 
harvest of, truths which have beez]f claimed by writers long 
posterior. In these pages, written five centuries ago, the 
tradition of Italian philosophy is linked to the school of 
Pythagoras, Pclesio, Canipanclla, and Giordano Pruno. 
The holy doctrine of progress obtains tho support of an 
authority hitherto unsuspected, but anterior to every other 
known. Tho collective life of the human race; tho law of 
its incessant development and progressive advance, accom¬ 


plished through the medium of perpetually-extending 
association; the projihctic announcement of a social unity 
arising f*om th(3 right di-^tribution of the various social 
functions with a view to one common wim,—tho theory of 
duty, all that fd. ma the basis and the merit of a school 
generally regardcU as French,—we find laid down for us in 
these books by an Italian of tho thirteenth century, which 
have hitherto been neglected, probably in consequence of 
their uninviting style and form. 

A moderating governing power, thou, is necessaiy; and 
it is necessary that the seat of this power—the E-npire— 
should be Italy, Rjiue. Having arrived at this conclusion, 
Dante naturally looked around for some means of realising 
his conception. 

Italy was divided between the Guelphs and Ghibelliiie.s. 
Those names, \Vlnch in Germany only conveyed tlie idea of 
a family feud, signified in Italy a thing of far more serious 
import. In the eyes of tho majority, the Guelj lis were tiio 
supporters of tho Priesthood, the GliibelHne:? tho supporters 
of the Empire. Put this was only the surface of things. 
Ghibellinism, in fact, represented feudality, the Patricians; 
Guolpliism represented the Commune, the yeople^ and uphold 
the Pope, because it was upheld by the Pope. The people 
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triunij^ijiocl; the Communo was established on a foundation 
of liberty anil equality; the Patricians wero almost every- 
^\hcre put down. The feudal element was condemned to 
inipotenco fr;om that time forward. Military genius, or 
wealth, might still render individual members of some of 
the noble families influential; it might even elevate tlmm to 
diiniiiion in Llioir own cities; but as a compact, collective 
element, as a castfi, the nobility were cxtinguislied for ever. 

The peopio, however, the conquerors, know not how to 
tuiri their victory to account. The time was not yet come 
for the foundation of Italian Unity upon a popular prin- 
eiple; the day had not yet dawned for tlie gathering 
toijdjier and fusion of the diircn nt races that had crossed 
and mingled in our land. 

The al)sciice of any singb; rnoebTating Principle—orani- 
pot< nt over local interests-- gave rise to a species of anarchy 
peculiar to Italj. AVithiu the coniines of the Peninsula, 
twenty republics made tierce war upon each other, and 
within the Imsom of cich of these, general ideas gave place 
to private interests; hclicf I'j passion; questions of prin- 
cipln to paltry human qnariels T!ii> various f.ictions 
3 Kperienc(;d in consequence i\ perii,s of iv'difleatioi .s. which 
were further complicated by the intervention of the French, 
calk'd in by tlio Pope.s, whoso fatal policy it was to keep 
one foreign power in chock by moans of another, without 
ever appealing to the Italian element. When Urban IV. 
summoned Charles of Anjou into Italy, the Patricians 
(Chibollines) woro Iiis enemies; when, after thf3 Jlianchi 
ai'd Neri parties tverc formed, Ponifac<{ VII 1 . called in 
diaries of Valois, the Biandn, who were plebeians, wero 
persecuted ; and the !Ne,ri (the Patri. ’ans) became trans¬ 
formed into (lUelphs, because the/ sympathised with 
Charles, the envoy of Bonifaco. The Bianchi then allied 

349 
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themselves with the Ghibcllines, whose ancient feu^lalism, 
however, had been irrevocably crushed. ^ 

Dante, who in early lifo had been a Guelph, then 
became a Gliibellinc; that is to say, he was a],ways ou the 
side of the people, the element of Italian futurity. 

But the people were at that time uhable to constitute 
the ideal Dante sought to realise; as yet they only 
represented a corporation, a fraction; the Nation, 
which Dante dreamed of, was as y('t unknown. In 
looking, therefore, for a centre or link of Unityi Dante 
found himself compelled to choose, not between Germans, 
French, or Italians, but between the Gormans and the 
French only. 

Italian Unity could not bo the work of the Popes, for they, 
who had made cor tmon cause with tho people so long as the 
struggle between the Priesthood and the Empire was 
undecided, had now abandoned them. Between Franco 
and Germany, therefore, it was impossible that the choice 
could long remain dubious. Germany was distant from 
Italy, 'torn by intestine divisions, and weakened by dis¬ 
memberment, aboBred by tho Italians of old, and therefore 
not likely to bo Iftiig formidable to Italy. This was not 
the case with Ktance, already visibly advancing towards 
Unity herself, and favourably viewed by the Italians. 
Dante, who had also other reasons for not loving France, 
addressed him^)lf to Germany. 

But how? 

ITo intended to make CSermany always subaltern, to 
cancel her initiative, and subject her to the destinies of 
Italy. All tho northern rac ,3 had thronged to Home 
between the fifth and seven centuries, to accept the 
Christhin faith, and receive, as it were, the w'ord of their 
mission there. And Dante intended that Germany should 
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thus a second time receive it, in the person of her emperor. 
What matt^ed it to him whether the man through whose 
instrumentality Home was to assume her providential 
mission bore the name'of Henry or any other % The point 
, of moment* to him was, to make it manifest that such a 
mission did exist; that it existed in Romo, and belonged 
then and for ever to the Roman people. The individual 
who was for the time being to represent Rome was but a 
shadow; to be venerated for the day, and vanish the day 
after. Rome once recognised as the seat of the double 
Papacy—spiritual and temporal—and living symbol of the 
Christian duality, the foreign emperor’s successor would 
probably be an Italian, and oven if he were not, the 
inspiration of which he would be the echo would bo 
Italian. • 

There is not, in the whole treatise De Monarchiay a 
single word concerning Germany or the emperor. The 
Roman nation is the hero of the book. Dante makes 
careful provision to prevent the possibility that the 
individual chosen should ever be able to substitute his own 
for the Italian Idea. * 

Humanum gerais^ potissimum liheTum^ optime ae habit.” 

“ Arise,” writes Dante to his follov^-citizcns, like free 
men; and recollect tliat the emperor is only your first 
minister.” “ Aon enim genas jyropter gentem^ aed rex" 
propter gentem.”* When ho speaks to Henry, it is as one 
power addressing another. “Art thou,”lie asks him, “he 
for whom wo wait; or must we sock another 1 Why dost 
thou stop half-way, as if the Roman Empire were in 
Liguria I” Homanorum potestas” he exclaims to Henry, 

“ 7iec metis ItaluE^ nec triconia Europm margine coarctatwr. 
Earn, etai vim paaaa in anguatum gubernacula ana contraxU 
* Epifltola si principi e popoli d* Italia.— Monarchia\, 
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widiqWy tanien de inviolahili jure Jluctus Atnphitrirea 
attingenSf vix ah imitili unda oceani ae ^circuiMcingi 
dignatuT," ^ ITenry, I repeat, is to him nothing more ihsvi 
the agent of^tlie Homan Empire. 

There is, I think, some difference between this doctrine 
and Ghibollinism. Dante, in fact, in man,y passages of liis 
poem, in tho Pamdiao especially (c. vi, v. 103, and the 
following lines), clearly separates himself from Ghibollinism. 
Doth factions sought to enlist him in thoir ranks, hut in 
vain (/Ver. xii. 69; Inf. xv 70). Tin studied them on 
every side; he, mixed in their ranks ; but it was as an 
independent man, who felt it a duty to study the elements 
and forces round him in order to edapt and apply tlicm to 
his loffcv aim. 

•I 

In 1302 exile and other circumstance.? drew him some¬ 
what marcr to tlio Ghib dlinos; but ho openly quitted 
them in the ronr&o of the same year, disapproving their 
linn of action. Tn his pooin ho treats hoth Guolphs and 
Ghibellines as one who is partisan of neither. Ho i.s 
almost cruel low^ards Bocca degli Abati {Inf. xxxii.), wdio 
^betrayed*the Guelphs; and severely just towards Oarlino 
dei Pazzi, who betrayed the Ghibellines (ide??i). In tlm 
conrtc of fiis pilgritf.age aft-'i his exile, he mingled, writh 
solemn and lof(y niicu, amongst all tliose whom he judged 
capalde of furthering his design, without distinction of 
party. Ho died in the house of a Guelph. 

Dante w'as neither Guelph nor Ghibelline, Like every 
man bearing within him tho sacred flame of genius, ho 
pursued an independent path, having -i higher aim in view 
than his fellows. Ho looked beyond GmOphism and '^>hibel- 
linism, lo tho National Unity of Italy; beyond Olement 
V. and Henry VTI. ho saw the unity of the world, and the 
moral government of that urity iu the hands of Italy. 
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This idea he never renounced. In his pooui lie 
iiageilates aJl the Italian cities, whether Guelp^ or Ghibeh 
line, without regard or fear; Italy alone is sacred to him; 
*and if ho reproves or reproaches lier, you feel that his 
reproaches are mingled with tears, aspiration, and a gigantic 
pride of country. 

[n his small unfinished work, De Yuhjari Eloqulo, he 
attacks all the Italian dialects, but it is because he intends 
to found a languag<3 common to all Italy ; to create a form 
worthy of rcpreseiiUng the National id«^a. Tie felt the 
utmost indignation—ho whom the; savans tells us wrote 
ill French—against all Italians who piefcrrcd a foreign 
tonguo to their ow'ii, and against those who wrote in favour 
of th(3 election of a foreign Pope. The Italian spirit was 
sacred to him in whatever shapi; it was made manifest. 

Dante, as T said some pagtM back, was a Christian and 
an Italian. M. Ozanani, almost the only one who rejects 
the absurd quulitications of Guelph or Ghibelline, goes 
more widely astray than tlio others on tlio point of his 
religion. The persecutions exciced by •llotiifato VJll., and 
th(‘ fact of tlio Cardinal I^ogale del I’oggetto heiitg sent by 
Jolin XXII. to Ravenna, to procure the disinterment of 
the ardios of 1 haute, that tiny might be exposed to public 
ex(’craMon, are a sulficient answer to those wdio in tho 
present day seek to prove him an orthodo-/ Catholic. Nor 
do I think tho Popes, many of whom were venerated as 
saints in their day, and whom Dante has placed in hell, 
would gieatly applaud the zeal of these writers. Tliero are 
schools of philosophy now existing in France which 
prophe.sy that the Papacy will ere long bt ctune the apostle 
of democracy,— cn attauiaat, the I^ope has cxcomuAiiiicaLed 
them. 1 have not space fully to enter upon the question 
of Dante's religion. Foscolo’s dincourse upon the poem 
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may be consulted with advantage; but the ftudy of the 
Conviio and the eleventh canto of the Pa/tadiao will, 1 tiling, 
be quite enough to put a stop for ever to this,posthumous 
ebullition of Catholicity. The Christianity of Dante was * 
derived directly from the first fathers of tlie Church, whose 
enlarged views had already been departed from by the 
Homan Papacy of the thirteenth century. His own ideas 
of the progrossivo perfecting of the principle of human 
nature in a future life, and of the participation of all men 
in the spirit of God, open the way for the still further 
de clopment of Christian truth itself. To him the Papacy 
was nothing more than a problem of spiritual organisation. 
He was willing to submit to it on condition that it did not 
shackle any of his favourite ideas. 

The ideas of which I have hero given a sketch are fer¬ 
menting, more or less= boldly developed, among the youth of 
Italy. Understanding Dante better than the men who 
write about him,* they revere him as the prophet of the 
nation, 'and os the one who gave to Italy not only the 
sceptre of modern jpoetry, but the initiative thought of a 
new philoioophy. I^'it in the time of Dante, in the midst of 
that whirlwind of personal and local passions which inter¬ 
cepted all views of the future, who understood, who could 
understand thoughts like those which he bore within his 
soul 9 And vvliut must have been the life he dragged 
through in the midst of elements so discordant from his 
ideal, ho who, in his native city, could find only two just 
men—himself, perhaps, and his friend Guido—both mis¬ 
understood {Inf. vi.-xiii.)—between an idea vast as the 

* M. Balbo, who, by the way, does uot believe the Unity of Italy 
possibly l!iisiQis.se9 the book, Z>e Afonarchiat with the sentonue, " Un 
teasuto di sogm" {a tisstm (f dreams). Cesare Canth, in his Margherita 
pi PtuierlOf calls it ** abbietissimo libro" (a most abject book). 
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vorldf and that powerleasness to realise it which became 
e\pry day more and more apparent ] 

His was indeed a traf^ical life—tragical from the real ills 
that constantly assailed him—from the lonely thought 
which ate into his soul, because there was none whom he 
might inspire with it. At the age of twenty-four (1290) 
he lost Beatrice, after having seen her in the arms of 
another; at the age of thirty, towards the end of 1295, he 
lost Charles Martel, to whom he was attached by a warm 
friendship; and Foreso Donati, whom he loved still more 
tenderly.* Five years afterwards he was and 

compelled by his duty as a citizen to bring upon himself 
the hatred of the two parties who harassed Florence, 
by banishing tlie chiefs of both; and that of Boniface 
Vlll. and of all tho friends of Charles do Valois, whoso 
mediation ho caused to he refused. Guido Oavalcaifti, 
for sixteen years his beat friend, died that same year; 
and two years after this began for Dante the Hell 
of Exile—that lingering, bitter, agonising death,! which 
none can know but the exile himself,—that ODnsump- 
tion of the soul, which has only owe hope to console 
it. Accused on the strength of i* forged ’document, 
and whilst he was absent as ambassador to Boniface VIJI., 
of extorting money, he was sentenced to a fine, and to two 
years’ banishment. IJis house was given up to pillage, and 
his lands devastated. I’hree months afttjrvvards, enraged 
that he had neither paid the fine nor sought to justify him¬ 
self, his enemies condemned him to be burnt to death: vhique 
contburatur sic quod nKtriatur, Tlien began his life of 

• Farad, vih. 65, nod following lims ; Piinj. xxiii. 76, etc. 

t “ Piget me cuuctis seJ piotatom uiaxiniam illoruni habco cjuicuuqiie 
111 eiilio tal'ChCfUtes, patiiaiii lautuiii soinoi laiido revisunt. ixdy. 
EL ii. c. 6 ; Lion. Arct. VUa di Dante. 
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wandering and disappointment; ho Avent froiy provAice to 
province, from city to city, fiom court to court, to 
among the^heads of parties, among warriors of renown, he 
might lind a man wlio could or would save iltaly, hut in^ 
vain. Tilt* desire and ainhitioii might exist in some, but 
the capacity in none, lilver) where he found narrowni'ss of 
intellect; sometimes he was trcatoil with contempt. Poverty 
assailed him: unjil lae rei familiaris egestas* ilo 
wore at tinuH the semblaiico of a mendicant. Like a 
ship without sail or rudder, ho was driven through 
every port, harbour, and shore, by the bleak and bitttir 
Avind of grievous poverty.! He bore up against it all. 
IJis adversity great, but he was great as his adversity. 
He wlio had lo\ <‘d so well was alone, without a single hclovi'd 
hand to soothe Avith its caress his brow, burning with the 
fever of Cbuiius; lie wde- o heart Avas .so great, so gloriously 
pioud, in peril of his hfi*, Avas reduced to beg, at (lie g:it,e.s 
of men wboin perhaps he despised at the bottom of Ids soul, 
for the “bitter bread.Ho who boro Avithin himself the 
soul of 5tai} w'as misunderstood by tho wliole nation ; but 
he did not yield; Ihi Avn'stled nobly against tlio exh'iiia! 
world, amVended by* onquering it. If for some rare moment 
he seemed to be borne down by the fury of the storm, it Avas 
only to rise up again great as before— 

* E):'. Kam Giaii'^i do Scala 

+ “Per Ic parti rpiasi tulto, alio ^uali questa lingua si atende, pon,- 
griiio, quasi iiieudicaiido, sono aiidato, mostrando ooutio a i<ii 
la piaga della foituna, clio suolo ingmi.taT.ioiito al p gato tioltc volta 
esserc imputaU. Vcrdiiicnto io souo state Icgno sciiza vt'i, a sL'ij/a 
govcino, poitato a divcisi porti e foci o liti d'd vonto sccco . no vapura 
la duloiosa puvoit^ , c sonu appanto agli occiii a molti Jil foisc p« r 
alcuua faiua iu altia forma nrtivodrio imagiuaro ; ncl cosptlto c ;’qii.ili 
non solamfinto invilio, nia di minor pregio so fcce oj'ni opera si gia 
latta come quella cho losse a fare."— Convito. X (-'he sa da sale. 
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“ CoiiKj la frojiJa i'L(i lltitto la ciuiii 
?>(.! tiansito (iul vciuo, e |)oi m leva 
IVr la propria virtii die la sulihnia-'' # 

— Par ml. xxvi. S5. 

V 

'Tiiking refuge in his conscience . “ sotto Tusbergo del sciitirsi 
puro”—graving by night his noble vengeance in tho iminortnl 
pages which ho could only leave to mankind as ho descended 
to tho tomb,* he kept Jiimsclf faitliful to his Uod, to his 
puiposo, to himself. Nothing could bond or corrupt his 
boui. It was like the diamond, which can only be conquered 
by its own dust. 

And if tlio p.ain had n )t been ^vit}lln, no adversity 
springing from without could hav«i di.sturbod thia tetragoualf 
being, who was born to suller nud to do. Ifo was made to 
govoi’ii, not to submit, eudoweil wnh an iniiuenae power of 
will, and a. patioiico bcyonil al) proof—inllexihlo fiom con- 
si*, tion, and calmly reyoluto. Whoncser I think on the 
life of Dante, ho reminds tu(‘, not of Luther himself, hut 
of his b(‘autiful w'ords—“ Weil, weder bicher noch gcrathen 
ibt, etwais niJer gcnisscM r\ thuii, bier si icJi; itlli kann 

lilt.Ill unders. Gott helf.i inir. Amen ^ And Dante was 

% 

of those who recognise no law bat that'ot con-'icicnce, and 
uciir for aid lo none but (lo.l. l-lis was naturally 

los ing, but, superior as ho felt himself to all hi,s contein- 
jiwiaiie.s, it was tho hinaait apociefi he loved—M a.n, as one 
day ho W'llI bo,—but with tiie men wlio .‘luiionnuod him, 
and whom, with a very few cxccptiona, he did not esteem, 


■I 


ru)U'2. xxi i., tu L‘t si ipi; I'unj. xi. liJo, lI seqq. 

. . , “ Avvcgiia cliio nil sent.i 

lli u lutragoiio ai culpi di veiitnni.” 

lll'iUl ^'UlJluiVO. 

, . . " On all suioM 

Well aquurod lo FoJtuuti’s blows." 

— Oo/rey. 
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he could have uo intimate communion. \Vhen, it the 
Purg, (xi. 61 , et Bcqcj.*), Oraberto dei Conti di Saiitafiqre 
says to hirif— 

“ L’aulioo sangiio 6 I’opero ' 

Dti’ niitii iit.iggior mi f^r si arroganto 
Cho non pcimiido alia coniune'niadio, 

Ogni nomo ebbi in dis[ictto tanto avante 
Cii'io no morii—” 

DaiiLo bows down bis head ; one would say that he fell 
himself guilty of the samo fault. He loved glory—he does 
not conceal it; but it was not so much renown, which he 
compares to the colour of the grass—which the sun first 
colours green, and then withers t—as tlio glory of triumph 
over the obstai les in the way of the aim—the sanction of 
those who should call ancient the times in w'hich he lived. 
He desired to live in thr* future, in the second life, and that 
his tlioughts might descend like an inspiration into the 
hearts of his successors here below. The grand thought of 
a mutual responsibility, uniting in one bond the whole 
human ^raco, was ever and ever floating before his eyes. 
The consciousness of a link between this w'orld and the 
next, bet;ween one* period of life and the remainder, is 
revealed every mofricnt in the poem : a feeling of tender¬ 
ness, engendered by tliis belief, gleams across the Purgatorio, 
and penetrates even into the Itiferno, The spirits there 
anxiously ask for tidings of earth, and desire to send back 
news of themselves.^ He loved Florence : the place of his 

* I am decidedly of tho opinion put forth by Foscolo, that, wit li 
the exeeptioTi of some freigmeuts, the poem was uercr p'lblished by 
Dante. For proof of this the Dismrso 
f JPurg. xi. 116. See also v. 100, et seqq. 

:t and rurg. passim. lUio beautiful sentiment expressnd in tlie 
lines, " A moic portai I’amoi che qui ratiina," which are spoken by 
Currado Malespina, in the eighth clupter of FurgaiortOf Las been 
almost universally misunderstood. 
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birth—the temple, which ho calls “his beautiful St. 
JoAn,’’* where he one broke a baptismal font to save 
a child from drowning, are recollected with profound re¬ 
gret :—he di j not love the Florentines, and inscribed at tho 
head of his pooAi the words, omitted in all editions, 
Foscolo’s excepted— 


“ FlOIIENI INTIS Natione, non Moribus.” 


A man of the middle ages, and endowed with all the 
strong passions of that time, he knew what revenge meant 
When Geri del Bello, his relation, passed him without 
looking, ho says with sorrow— 

.“La violcuta inorte 

Che noil gli ^ vendicata nneur, dias'io, 

Per alcun che dell’onta sia cousorto 
Fcce lui disdegnoao; odde sen gio 
Senza parlatmi. ” — Infer, xxjx. 31 ct seqq. 

But he had too much greatness in his soul, and too much 
pride, it may bo, to make revenge a personal maUer; he 
had nothing but contempt for his own ^enemies, and never 
— except in tho case of Boniface VJII., whcv> it was 
necessary to punish in the name of religion and of Italy— 
did he place a single one of them in the Inferno, not even 
his Judge, Conte Gabriolli. The non ragioniara di lor ma 
guarda o passa,” which in tho beginning«of his poem he 
applies to those who have been worthy neither of heaven 
nor hell, appears to have been his own rule towards his 
enemies. Strong in love and strong in hatred, it is never 
love of himself nor hatred of others. Life was not sweet or 
dear enough to him for him to attach much importance to 
anything personal; but he loved justice and hat^ wrong. 
He was able to look Death in the face without that 

* ** 11 mio bel soa Giovoaiu.*' 
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c^otiblkul , iniuglrd wilh egotistical ’aIiioIi 

appears in every tuni of Petrarch^s poems, aini in. liis 
letters, arul also in the wriLings of IJoecaccio. it aj*- 
pearcd 1) him of inori! imporcaiice to hasten to acoom- 
pUsli Ilia iiiifc'.joti upon canh, tliaii to mcdit.ite upon tlio 
inovitiihle hour which inarka for all men t!ia ht'i^inning 
of a new tii'k. And if at times he speaks of \\\.iri- 
11CS3 of life,"** it is only because he sees e\il more 
and more tiiuinphaiiL in the places wlicre liis iiiH.iion 


w-as appointed. 


He conccM'tied himself not about tl;c icngtii 


or the shortness or life, but about llie end for wliieli ii/c; 


wasgnerij for he felt tJovl in life, and knew the crtiitive 
virtue there is in Uviion, He wiote as he w«\iid liave 


acted, ami tlio pm in his hand became, as wr* lu.ve said, 
Ilia 1 a swroil ; nor U it u thout a purpose that he ]'hice'. a 
sword in the hand of Homer, the sovereign po-l I He 
wrestled, when it was against nothing else, with ininself — 
against the wanderin'^s of Ids uiidorbtan<ling|—egMinst tho 
over-we nii>g fire of peesjl; that consumed liim—agaiii'-t (he 
\iolt'nce of l.is pasi'ionj,. The purification of iieai t h/ uhu 1 ; 
lie passed fioiii the .hdl ef suiigglc to the heacen ot \ i dory, 
to vho calmno'.is of one wlio h.is made the sacinlieo of lu)j»e 
I’loin his caithly life— in viflenla c tlei-]>erata fidcc —i.- 
adinirahly show 11 »■! the poem. Willi a cluirweter such a:, 
wc have sketclu d—Iiaughiy, disdainful, untamable, as th.e 
opinion of liis contemporaries, even through o-iaginaiy 
anecdotes, tells us—Ic' king upon himself • beh ugiug to 
tluj small luimbci of privilegial beings cudoweil " tli high 
jiideistanding, and worthy of tJio connnunion of che JJ.jly 
Sjiirit—iiupatiiiiL of tho rule of others, and dispos'd to 
infringe it||—Dante was fwidently ono of thoi^c men who 


* 1‘ni't, xa. 10-1 i. t InJ iv, f>6, cl scipp 

t xxvi. 21. § Ptirg, II £p. ded. ad Kanein. 
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and erect through the gravest and most 
f cf-.iifirieKiros, nor over how the knee save to the 

power that wor-'.^ withiji. That power ho adored with a 
i -.tid r ligious ferv’our —Dtus foHior had 

"f'ti* f! ev('ry stage of the growth of an Idea^ from 

ihe »ei !ri' tit when it arnscs for the iiist time in the soul’s 
hon'/o.'!, down to that when it iiicainates itself in the man, 
t .Ki s po M'c-jsion of all his faculties, ami cries to liim, “TIioii 
\rf, 

oj thi dlauiond —t\\o hidden, mysterious 
p.vsii ( f tjor’us, so real, iind yot, from ils very nature, 
underioii'l hy so fow—tlio toniient of lulling sedzed and 
eoni'f ived Hie ideal, and fell tlio iuipossihility of reducing 
'! t., .1 ij'on ill ihis life—tlie Titanc dream of an Italy, the 
]'‘,'*ilei of iiiiinaiiitv, and ancrel of ri>iii>”rr Hin nations— 
eel'.!jMSTi <1 widi the, reality of mu italy dividod against 
herf, fl< pilled of iu'r tf'frporid lead, and I'otiaynd by 
her 'fjifiiual rule?’—coveted by :dl fjU*unger«, and ready to 
pro*-''d ate lierself to them—the --(I'.s-eor the power within 
to g'iuh* men toi .nds good, while condemned, fi'o.ii fAheise 
(neni.i*' ane-'S ainl llio *"'^ay cf ( g(-tK|ieal ions, to 
'^x.T-.te iU’j* prnver ni fuf'ireec] impoteiy.’e—the N'onstaut 
'’t.u':r,le bctweoii failh and doubt;—f.ll the.se were 
ih.r ihingM that iliauged <ii<3 aulieir of ih Ih'if, into 

th' wnl*T ff Mu‘ hi/cnio —the young aii;;ol of peaci' and 
fe'iitii" whoso features Giolto lias preserved to us, 

into the It'uto v, .Ih whom w'o arc farnili.ir, the I hiuto 
eeme b.v,} fieoi hell. Jt, vms v. lien bowe l down l>eneath 
Ibis ir-l' "j,l < Millict i,l'at P.uite, ono day, wandering across 
the inre..u.iins of Taioigifiiia, knocked at llio gate of the 
monaso're of Santa Croco del Coi\o. 't'he monk who 
opened it read at a single glance, all the h>r,g IdsUjry of 
misery on the polo thin face of iho si ranger. “ What da 
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you said he. Dante gazed aronnc^, with 

one of those looks in which the soul speat^s, and slowly 
replied—“Peace”— Packm.* Th^re is in this scene some¬ 
thing tha^ leads our thoughts up to the eternal type of all 
martyrs of genius and love, praying to His Father, to the 
Father of all, upon the Mount of Olives, for peace of soul, 
and strength for the sacrifice. 

Peack —^neither monk nor any other creature could 
bestow it on Dante. It was only the unseen hand, which 
sends the last arrow, that could, as Joan Paul says, take 
from his head the Crown of Thornaf 

I have endeavoured in the foregoing pages to show Dante 
in a point of view hitherto too much neglected, and which 
is, nevertlieless, 1 think, the most important. I have, at 
tho same time, given an answer to tho astonishment of M. 
Labiite, and of all he Labittes of the day, at the newly- 
kindled enthusiasm with which this generation studios the 
old AUighierL Besides that which all men of heart and 
intellect at all times look from the genius of tho poet—the 
Ideal«made manifest—his soul—the soul of his epoch— 
Italy socks there for the secret of her nationality. Europe 
seeks tbijre the sejeret of Italy, and a prophecy of modern 
Tliought. 

Dan to has found peace and glory; tho crown of thorns 
has long since fallen from his head ; the idea which ho cast 
liko seed into i^ho world has sprung up, and developod from 
century to century, from day to day; hia soul which did 

* Letter fiom Fra Flavio to Uguccione della Faj'g'ola v, Troia del 
Vellro Allogonco. 

t “Aber das Grab ist mcht tief; os ist dcr IpUfhteodo Fustritt 
eiucs KiJgcls, des uiia sucht. Wen;, dio iiabekaiinto Hand don 
letzten Ffeil an das JJaupt des Menschen sendet, so backt er vorlier 
das Ifaupt, uiid der Pfeil hebt bloss dio Donicnkrouti von Beiuen 
Wuuden ab.” 
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not Clid a responsive echo in its course here below, com¬ 
munes in t!ie present daj with millions in his native 
land. More than iive*hundred years have passed over the 
country of Dante since the death of liis mortal part—^years 
' of glory and of shame, of genius and intolerable mediocrityi 
of turbulent liberty and mortal servitude; but the name 
of Dante has remained, and the severe imago of the poet 
still rules the destinies of Italian generations, now an 
encouragement and now a reproach. The splendour of no 
other genius has been able to eclipse or dim the grandeur 
of Dante; never has tliere been a darkness so profound 
tliat it could conceal this star of promise from Italian eyes; 
neither the profanations of tyrants and Jesuits, nor the 
violations of foreign invaders, have been able to effiice 
it. "Sanctum Pootse nomen quod nunquam barbari(^s 
violavit.” The poem was long misunderstood and degraded 
by vulgar commentators; the prose works, in which 
Dante had written the Rational Idea still more ex¬ 
plicitly, were forgotten—concealed by suspicious tyranny, 
from the knowledge of his fellow-citizens; and* yet, as 
if there had been a compact, an interf;hange of secret life 
between the nation and its poet, oven .the coml^on people 
wlio cannot read know and revero his sacred name. At 
Porciaiio, some leagues from the source of the Arno, the 
peasants show a tower in which they say Dante was 
imprisoned. At Gubbio a street bears bis name; a house 
is pointed out as having been dwelt in by him. The moun- 
taiiKiors of Talmino, near Udine, tell the travellers that 
there is the giotto where Dante wrote—thoro the stone 
upon which ho used to sit; yet a little while, and the 
country will inscribe on the base of liis statue :— 

The Italian Nation to the MeTnwv or its PhohYiet. 
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PllKFACE. 


f Ji^ntten ni Lotulm, 1850 .) 


T”k writings hcio reprinted bear upon the Religious 
Qnc^t^on : they ronlnin (he profound roiu'lctions of one 
who h;\s cvc» btliL-vcd nud that all d\c great qucihoirs 
winch aL^■a'.c then oriel robolvo iliemselvos nito a roll .0:1s 

V i * 

«|ucstion. Those wl o reflci I how in ail times of moral and 
intelloe''i:ii crisis, IIk men wlro consult their innio,t con 
sciein'c, an<l, wilhoi’t regard to the powers and ])rejiidifes 
of the day, i'ay .il nid \^Ii it they beheve in thoiv hciit>, have 
always been raliunniatt'd, wil! not now be ariogid by the 
abuse of"! few journeh^t'',—the old echo of a clyin; pnst,—■ 
w'ho accu'-e the Xati.nil Itdrin parly of being iinlrelM'v.rSj 
atlieists, aii^cl alvttor'^ ot disorder for the love of di n)r(lor 
TIil} will read :iiul judge for themselves. They will so.-, 
from lire iiagos lure repiOfluc:ed, dating fiom 1S3?, l!,aL we 
have not wM^ed for favourable circumstances, foi the 
sympathy wluch f"ne iiripnidcnce of our enemies has excited 
in our behalf, to express our llioughts, or to attar I: that 
which w'c thought it our duly to aitai-k. They will si-e also 
that ^vc have not k. pt back one jola of our rJlgious faith 
from lho«e who a’e eniedcd in. ter the lie p ditical 
banner—that we h.ive newer saei liccd our conxicnco to 
the imm^'dlatc aim our efforts, or to the desire of 
incaensing our ranks. 'J’hey will comprehend that if oui 
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opinions be ^erroneous, they are at least earnest; and they 
will feel tlie necessity, the duty, of judging them seriously. 
In the silence to which Italy is condemned~a silence 
^\\hich she can only break by revolutions—these opinions 
have a collective importance; they are not only the barren 
thought of an individual; they are the echo of the thought 
whicli is now subterraneously fermenting in the Italian 
masses, and they have received their first consecration in 
Rome and in Venice. 

When Young Italy raised her banner, now nearly twenty 
years ago, two elements predominated in Italy: superstition 
and materialism. Superstition was the habit of a part of 
the population, to whom all light, all education, was 
forliidden, led astray by a traditional religious sentiment 
conceived in the narrowest siuril,—of men who, deprived 
of every motive of action, of aM consciousness of the true 
life of citizens, clung with a kind of despair to a heaven 
little understood. Materialism was the natural reaction of 
those w'ho had been able to emancipate themselves from 
the abject spectacle which religion offered, from the brutal 
yoke it sought to impose upon their intelligence. It was 
said to them, Deluvt all that ive affirm • they replied by 
denyin^^ all. Luther compared the human mind to a 
drunken peasant upon horseback, who, leaning over on one 
sifle, falls on the other, when you seek to set him upright. 
Many peoples have passed through a similar experience. 
Young Italy rejected at once both materialism and super¬ 
stition. It declared that in order to acquire the strength 
ncce^^sary to become a nation, Italy must emancipate 
herself not only from the old Catholic belief, but from the 
materialism of the eighteenth century. The first pretended 
a divine sanction to immobility; the second dried up the 
sources of faith, and logically tended to destroy the idea of 

350 
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duty, and to leave nothing for the object of hurifan wotship, 
but right and enjoyment. We wished to progress as tlje 
world progresses, according to the will of God, through the 
Life eternal. We did not wish to combat order to 
obtain the satisfaction of certain appetites, panem ei 
circenses^ but for sonietliing more elevated; for the dignity, 
the sacred liberty of the human .soul, its development in 
love. Wc sought to fulfil a mission upon earth for our own 
and for our brethren’s good. 

It is not my iiur}X)se to give here an exposition of the 
complete doctrines of Young Italy ; but I hold it impoitanl 
to prove, tliat our language to-day is the same as that of 
twenty ycar.s ago. We have never deviated from it. Now 
as then, uiy picdoininating idea, and the vital thought of all 
my labours, is this : a ital sepaiation has been established 
between religious and political belief, between heaven and 
earth; this is why vc wander gioping from one crisis to 
another, fiom convulsive movement to convulsive move¬ 
ment, yrithout succeeding, w’ithout finding peace. It is 
necessary to reunite earth to heaven, polilics to the eternal 
principle^ which stiould direct them; nothing gieat or 
durable can be done without this. God, Religion; the 
People, Libeity in I..ove; these two words, which as 
individuals wc inscribed on our banner in 1S31, and which 
afterwards—sigi^ificant phenomenon—became llic formula 
of all the dcciccs of Venice and of Rome, sum up all for 
which wc have combated, all for which wewM'll comb.'il unto 
victory. 'I’he people of Italy instinclbdy compiehended 
this idea- Young Italy became rapidly pn veiful. A 
gradual transformation was cffeit .d in a portion of Us 
enlightijned youth ; which became, I will not say tlic most 
devoted, but the most constant in devotion, to tlidr country. 
Two or three years of struggle and suffering suffice to 
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exhsuist th% strength 'when the inspiring sentiment is only 
q^ne of reaction, of indignation against oppression: a whole 
life is not tco much Tor the realisation of ar/idca which 
seeks to reunite earth to heaven. 

TIjc party which in Italy has assumed the title of 
Moderate^ came across our path. Imbued with a badly, 
disguised materialism, .springing up in the shadow of courts 
which have no other faith than that of power at any price, 
this party has no belief, it has only ofinions. Adopting 
and abandoning them with the same ease, it accommodates 
itself to everything in turn ] princes, republics, concessions, 
popular insurrections, truth and falsehood. It creates 
nothing; it cannot create any'Ju'ng; it seeks force^ material 
force, and worships it wherever it is found, and whatever 
name it may bear. It has called itself offorttmisl. At the 
present time it is waning ag.iinst the piiests in riedniont, 
in the service of royalty; it would do the same thing 
to-morrow against the princes, in the name of the Pope, 
should the I’ope recommence a career of concessjpns. In 
rcalit)', the Moderates believe neither in the princes, nor in 
the Pope, nor in the people; they Tn Iicve in, their own 
coterie, in their small conceptions,* in their personal 
influence. U'hcy have neither a grand idea nor a great 
sentiment. They consequently follow, and do not initiate. 
When tfliailes Albert, whom they de'^pised, manifested a 
weak ambition which appeared to them capable of serving 
their designs, they proclaimed him the first man of Italy. 
^YheJ^ Pius IX., in wliom as Pope they do not believe, put 
on a semblance of liberalism, tliey wrote volumes to prove 
that Papacy was to regenerate the whole world. And now, 
even since the affairs of Koine, they d^) not dream of saying 
to the Pope : You are a falsehood — descend; they venture 
only to combat his temporal authority, and, at the same 
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time, hypocritically prostrate themselves before Ihe spiritual 
authority of the father of believers. What can Italy or the; 
world hope b-om such men, and from such a policy ? 

This policy has come to us from Machiavellir But with 
Machiavelli it was not theory, but historyi He lived in a 
period of ruin and dissolution; liberty had perished every¬ 
where ; the last spark was being extinguished in Florence ; 
the Po[)C and the Kmperor having at last coalesced, after a 
struggle which had endured for ages, had vowed to spread 
darkness over all Italy. Corruption had descended from 
the Courts to the middle ranks of society. Cramped by 
the iron hand of the foreigner, the national genius was 
gradually disappearing, and the efforts of the giant Michael 
Angelo and of liis great contemporaries, appeared only 
likely to result in immobilising it in stone or on canvas, 
raising to it a magn ficent monument, which might ser\'e it 
for a tomb. Military valour was no longer the buckler 
of a free state. The chiefs of bands, without country, 
without faith, sold their courage, talents, and soldiers to 
the highest bidder. Poor Machiavelli, after having 
endeavourqd to struggle, after having, in his own person, 
protested in prison and under torture, seated himself in 
sorrow upon this great nun, and described, after the 
manner of an epitaph, the causes which had occasioned it. 
U.sing the scaljiel of the anatomist upon the corpse, he 
made of his books a long reiiort of his work of dissec tion. 
And now, these men would inscribe the device of death 
upon the cradle of a new life. Aft^r more than three 
centuiics of that latent renov.ii7ng transformation, wliich 
men call deatli or sleep, Italy is breaking the stone of lier 
tomb, stirring in all her limbs, making of her winding-sheet 
a banncr'of insurrection ; and instead of bending the knee 
before this awakening nation, instead of crying to it. In tht 
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nafne of GM and the people^ gird thyself for a supreme ejPof% 
nfid arise, they come coldly and pedantically to read to it a 
chapter of Macliiavclli. Oh! had it at lea&t been that one 
in which las says to his country, “ Thou wilt never again 
have life, except hy unity; and thou wilt never have unity, 
except by abolishing the Papacy 

But they dare not. Tliey would steal, unperceived, some 
fragments of liberty, without teaching tlie people to com- 
firehend them, or the reason of their right to them ; they 
wage a petty war, which will have a speedy end, against the 
priests, without daring to go to the source of the corruption 
of the priests ; without daiing to say aloud : Liberty is the 
rij^ht and the duty of the human soul; he who pretends 
to efislave the conscience, mvst desire to enchain the,body. 
Strange, that this is the party which in England, in this 
ancient land of liberty and of good sense, finds favour; 
whilst the popular party, the logical party, the openly and 
honestly emancipatory party, is coldly received. A few 
vain good wishes, and a number of injurious siispicions, 
behold all the pait that England has as yet taken in a 
question which is pregnant with the fibcrty of *he world— 
the Italian question. The cause—I Seclare it frankly, and 
at once—is that the religious sentiment is expiring in 
England, and that, whilst the form remains intact, the 
foundation is being undermined and corrupted. The unity 
of the religious principle of the Reformation has dis¬ 
appeared. The divorce, of which 1 spoke above, between 
earth and heaven has been accomplished in England as 
olscw'hcre; and it is because this separation has taken 
place, that Catholicism temporarily gains ground upon 
Protestantism. ^ 

Let me explain my thought 

A mighty question is now being agitated in Europe 
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between two principles which have divided the«W’orld since 
its creation; and these two principles are liberty and 
authority.* '‘The human mind desires to progress according 
to its own light, not by favour of concession, blit by virtue 
of the law of its own life. Authority says to it:—AV j/ 
where thou art: J alone slnke the hour ojthe march; when 
1 am silent everything should rest^for all ogress which is 
accomplished without me and beyond me, is impious. I’he 
human mind interrogates itself: it feels its own right and 
power; it finds that the germ of progress is in itself, that 
stiength and right come to it from God, and not from an 
intermediate power coming between itself and God, as if 
charged to lead it. Hence springs revolt and rcbislance, 
and heni.e the ancmalous situation of Europe. The con¬ 
science of the bun in race is struggling with tradition, 
which desires to encl.ain it; the future and the past dispute 
for the collective life of humanity, and for that of the 
individual. Tlic man who in these struggles, ever stifled 
yet ever jrcappearing,—in this senes of manifestations and 
violent repressions which have constituted European history 
for two-thirds of a century,— sees only the action of some 
turbulent factions, or the result of some accidental or 
material causes, such as a deficit, a famine, a secret con¬ 
spiracy or cabinet intrigue, understands nothing of the facts 
of history, nothirjg of the la7e/s, of which, through those 
facts, history becomes the expression. And he who in the 
great questions of the suflrage, or proletarian emancipation, 
and of nationality, sees nothing but the subjects of politicj 
discussion, having no connection with the religious idea, 

* It Will be seen that the word autlioiity is here used in a narrower 
sense than id usual with Mazzmi. He simply means the exist/u^ leh 
giuus authority, which he has always declared to be but the phantom of 
authority. 
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withllie prc^vidential development of humanity, understands 
ripither man nor God, and degrades to the proportions of 
a pigmy intellectual contest, that which is, in f#ct, a battle 
^ of giants, c;f which the stake is a step in advance in the 
universal educatign of mankind, or a step backw'ard towards 
the world which we had believed to have ended with the 
middle ages. 

J 3 etwcen the two great armies which sustain the combat, 
maiauders and free corps have undoubtedly introduced 
themselves .snd falsified Us character; between the two 
doctrines represented in the two camps, a multitude of 
exaggerations, of dangerous utopias, of false and immoral 
lihilosophics, have come to throw trouble and alarm in men's 
minds. 

It matters little. The leal question remains as I have 
stated it. All these irregular Cobsac k like movements will 
disappear, like the shauKshootcis of an army, wlien the 
hour arrives for the masses to begin to move. It matters 
little also for what 1 now lIlsiu* to .say, whellier ihe result 
of the struggle oiiglu to be, as some imagine, tin? absolute 
abolition of the principle of auihuri^y and the [Hire and 
simiile ciill.ronenKnt of liberty; or \fhcthcr, a** 1 believe, 
the future holds in reserve a great co/hetive religious mani¬ 
festation, in which the tw'o terms, aulbority and liberty, 
tradition and individual conscience, will both be recognised 
as essential elements to the normal development of life, and 
united in one whole, become at once the safeguaid of belief 
and of progress. AVhat is certain is that transfoimation 
implies death, and that the new authority can never be 
founded until after the coiniilete overthrow of that which 
now exists. 

The destruction of authority, such as it now exists; the 
proclamation of human liberty, w iicther as a means or as 
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the end,—this is the problem which Europe^has iifcw to 
solve. Right or wrong, the human mind believes that Jt 
sees a gJim^Dse of new destinies, of ‘a new heaven ; and in 
order to prepare itself to realise them, it claims,its indepen¬ 
dence ; it desires to interrogate humai\ity upon what it 
believes, upon what it expects and hopes; it desires to pass 
under revision the laws of life, of its being j—old authoiity 
would forbid the attempt. 

The question is a vital one; and one would have 
thought it impossible that there should exist a single people, 
or a single man, who did not feci the necessity of deciding 
between the two camps, and of giving to one or the other 
his name and his active adhesion. And nevertheless it is 
not so. The solidarity of all in support of the principle in 
which they believe 's only understood on one side. And 
this side, with shanu be it said, is that of old authority. 

All tlie powers whose rallying cry is Authority^ are allied 
for the defensive and for the offensive; they fulfil amongst 
each other the duties of fraternity, when one is attacked 
the othels fly to its aid , in time of peace an universal pro¬ 
paganda rallies the'means of all. They have a plan, a 
combined'“action, ahd a visible symbol, the Pope. They 
do not believe in him ; hut they feel the want of a common 
standard, and they support him. Schismatics, orthodox 
believers, materialists, all those who deny the liberty of the 
human conscience and its manifestation by acts, join hands 
around his throne. 

It is not thus with the nations or individuals whose 
rallying cry is Libe rty. I’liey may recognise their brothers 
in the ideal splierc; they fail to do so upon the field of 
reality. Each sustains, defends what he has been able to 
conquer of liberty for himself; no one exerts himself for the 
triumph of the principle elsewhere. The life of God is only 
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sacred*to the|p so far as it is diffused in their own sphere; 
beyond their own frontiers it becomes indifferent to them: 
they abandon it to chance, they deliver it owr to the 
enemy. Nojjrotection is afforded to the peoples who are 
tortured and desttoyed, no liindrance is offered to the 
hoi>tiIe forces which stifle life in its cradle, or prevent the 
tmth from manifesting itself. To the cry oi Authority every 
where and for ally they oppose that of Liberty for those who 
possess it. To the insolent, audacious intervenlion cxeicised 
by the other camp, they reply:— NeutraUtyy mm-interven- 
tioHy —not for all, for they do nothing to prevent the 
intervention of others,—but for themselves. Austria and 
France intervene in Italy; Prussia in the states of Germany, 
Russia in Hungary. England, the United States, Switzer¬ 
land, fold their arms, and tacitly aid the triumph, which tl\ey 
believe to be iniquitous, of old authority over liberty. Like 
Pilate, they wash their hands of the blood of the just—they 
would reply to God with the an.swcr of Cain, Am I my 
brotket^s keeper 9 

A people, the Italian people, rises up. Jt goes •straight 
to the heart of the question, to the pallwlium of tiic enemy’s 
camp. It proposes to cut the knot,* to eniaifbipate the 
world, to end the struggle for all by a single blow. 
Authority has its seat, its source, its radialing centre at 
Rome. Authority pretends that it lives in the love of all, 
that it is sanctified by universal consent,* that a factious 
minority is all tliat opposes it. Italy prot'Cs indisputably 
the reverse. It interrogates publicly, peacefully, the wishes 
of men in the very place where authority has always reigned 
without opposition, where it has been able to seduce, mis¬ 
lead, and corrupt at its pleasure. An unanimous voice 
replies :— The authority which governs us is a falsehood; it is 
not ivotlhy to guide us, the Pope is no longer our head; we 
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appml to God^ to liberty^ and to our conscience. ^ The royalty 
of the Pope, all that could be aboli&hed by decree^^ is 
abolishedV The Pope flees. 

A banner bearing these principle-involving and eternal 
words, God and the people^ floats above. the Vatican, Not 
a man raises liis hand to protest in favour of the Pope ; not 
a man bends the knee before the bulls of excommunic.'ition 
hurled from Gacta. And to this demonstration, for the 
benefit of the woild’s cause, on the part of a people whicli 
has always served this cause, how has Protestantism 
replied? How has England replied? What has been 
done to save this people, when, in defiance of all right, and 
without the smallest provocation, four governments leagued 
together to crush it, and sent their armies to tear down by 
brute force the sacu d banner of liberty of conscience ? 

There exists gre.. agitation at the present moment in 
Protestant I'higland on account of the attempted encroach¬ 
ments of Catholicism. Think you that these alterniits would 
have taken place if the people’s banner were still floating at 
Rome? Think you that the Pope would have sent his 
Catholic hierarchy from Gacta ? 

Papacy excluded? from Rome, is, it is well known, Papacy 
excluded from Italy. Papacy excludeil from Italy is 
Papacy excluded from Europe. Place the Pope at I^yons 
or Seville—he will no longer be Pope, he will only be 
a dethroned kinh. 

Protestantism has not understood this ; there is so little 
remaining of the deep conviction, so little of the enthusiasm 
which produced the Refoimation, that with reganl to tlie 
great question in dispute at Rome, it assumi-d an attitude 
of scepticism, it contented itself by asking whether such or 
such a iifian governing in that city belonged to one political 
school or another, whether he was a partizan of a system 
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of terror or^f justice; it entered into a polemic with 
lespcct to individuals; the work^ the providential work, 
which was being acdjmplished there by iri^truments 
jlestincd, whatever might be their character, to disappear 
the day after, completely escaped its notice. And when 
Austrians, Neapolitans, and Frenchmen marched against 
Rome it could not summon up sufficient energy to say: 
Hold; a question of reti^ious fsith is tiicre at issue, and we 
will not allow it to be decided by brute force. And yet we 
gave it sufficient time to pionounce this prohibition. 

Protestantism has thus given to the world, I repeat it, 
a striking demonstration of want of power, of decay. It 
will expiate it bitterly, if it decs not hasten to repair the 
mistake it has committed. 

Faith begets faith. You cannot expect that men should 
believe in yours, when they see that it docs not furnish you 
with the consciousness of a right, or the feeling of a duly to 
fulfil. You have looked on v/ith indifiTcrence whilst the 
liberty of the human soul was being cnishcd beyond your 
gates: you will be thought little worthy of defending if within. 

Faith is also wanting to the Pope; bflt he has something 
which replaces it in the eyes of the ^vo’-ld: htf has the 
audacity, the obstinacy, and the unserupulous logic of 
}i33 false principles. He attacks ; you fortify yourselves for 
defence : he advances ever, with the continuous motion of 
tlio serpent; you move by fits and sftirts under the 
impulco of fear: he s.-iys, tieiviiud& for all; yoM say, 
JAberty for us alone. You will not Imve it; or rather, 
you already have it not. You are slaves, in tho slavery 
of your brethren. Hence it is that your contracted 
inspiration no longer focundatea the souls of men. There is 
no religion without faith in tho solida. iiy of tliohuifian race. 

I have hero said what is to rue tho touch-stone of every 
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faith. When any one says to me: Behold^ a goo<l mnji, 
T ask, //ow many souls 4 as hs saved f when any one 
to me: fiehold a reliyujus people^ 1 inquire what it has 
done and suffered to bring huinanity to its belief. 

It is to man^ and not to a certain nqnibor of vien^ that 
God has given life, the sun, the fruits of the earth, his law, 
and the capability of comprehending and of obeying it. It 
was for all men that Jesus died upon tho Cross. And you 
who honour tho naino of God and murmur unceasingly the 
name of Christ, what have you given, what do you give for 
all men 1 For v/hou do you die, for whom do you daro 
martyrdom) 13 y what acts do you render testimony to tho 
unity of the human race, of which you arc only a member. 
What woil; of education do you accomplish upon earth) 
You found e&tiD.cdiments for the sale of Bibles, you 
smuggled tho divjji word across forbidden frontiers; 
but know you not tliat the foundotion, tho commojicement 
of all I'ducation is liberty! Have you so completely lost 
the spirit, are you so blind to all but the dead letter of the 
law, ns'not to know that it i.s to man that God allotted the 
gift of derstanding and of interpreting his will, and that 
''0 shuo 'is iLot n man, but the form, the material part of 
•nan alone) 

J liere iccurs to me the idea which I expressed above 
upon the unholy divorce wdiich has taken place between 
earth and hcavtn. This divorce is one of the character¬ 
istics of the e.'^isting Protestant agitation, and it .stamps 
ujion it another marked inferiority as compaied with the 
Catholic propaganda. 

Man is one : created in the image of God, .le thinks and 
acts. Thought, Action, and that which causes him to 
translate- his Thought in action, Ix)ve : behold his Trinity, 
the reflection of that mysterious Trinity which lives in God. 
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JTe v.iio has^ot the conception or feeling of this Unity— 
h'^wlio woukl destroy it by dividing faith from works, 
t/iou^hi from actioriy thtf moral from the practiAl or the 
political maij, is not truly religious. He would break the 
chain v. hirh attaches earth to heaven. 

Kaith and heaven are for me the lowest and the rflghcst 
steps of the Udder of human progress. Man is placed 
nj)on earth not to vegetate, not to e.vpialc, not to contem- 
pUtc; hut to progress; to walk in the path of life 
according to the Ijiw of .vhich God has placed the germ 
in lus hc'^rt; to acconi].hsh his own education, and that of 
others, according to the providenti.al design; to manifest, 
to prat his belief. The imuiu and the endurance of 
this in I'li.estatiou are the measure of his re-jponsibility 
fulfilled, of which libeity is the sine non. 'rhoughfr 
complete:; itself in action ; Uilh in woJls. (kid thinks 
only in woiking. With ’S weak beings this identification 
of Ihoughi and action can only be obtained .^‘cp by step, 
through labour, suffering, and .sclf-sacnlice. HiV this is 
the aim of our eaithly life and it is f.xith which ^ives us 
strength to attain it. lean comeue rch.^ion in other 
manner. It teaches us to rlo the will of (iotl oA*ea:th, .is 
it is clone hi heaven. It is supreme. It gives the law, the 
piinriples which political action ought to rcdise. 

'i'hi-. unity of man h.is been felt by the Pope; and, 
therefore, lie evinces that antagonism, of ^hicli the follow- 
ing pages upon the Kncychca w.ll be fouiul to speak; the 
very foundation of his doctrine iinplie.s it. Pope and King 
are indissolubly connected : the one completc.s and defends 
the other. 

n'hc Pope sa)'S : “7>(: SHhservie7ii io my word in all that 
concerns the thvigs of heaven^ 1 'Ik, King say?: “ Be 
subser^neni to my word in all that ion£erns the thini^s oj 
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tarth” They make use by turns of excommjinicalion and 
bombardment, of the priest and of the executioner. ^ 

The ft-otestantism of to-day denies human unity, the 
link between earth and heaven. It pretends to emancipate 
thought, while leaving action submissive and enslaved. 
It wolild join conscience and servitude, slavery and liberty. 
No possible success can await on its propaganda. 

I have read the writings of the men who protest against 
the encroachments of Catholic Rome ; I have hearkened to 
the speeches uttered by them in their meetings. I have 
not met with a single e.'ipression of sympathy for the Rome 
of the People and for Liberty; not a single prayer for the 
emancipation of Italy from the chains which forbid hci all 
movement, all spiritual educ.ation. We have nothing to do, 
they say, with pol.i cal questions. Is it then by leaving 
man in the hands of .lis oppressors that you would elevate 
and emancipate his soul ? Is it by leaving erect the Idol 
of blind Foice, in the service of Imposture, that you think 
to raise in the human soul an altar to the God of a free 
conscic^hcc ? Moses broke the idols to pieces; he knew 
well that so long as^the idols existed there would always he 
idolaters.''' 

Every so called religious agitation against Papacy will he 
vain which does not take in hand the Italian political 
question. While the Pope possesses Italy, he will have a 
footing in every'part of Europe. It is the Italian nation 
alone that can .annihilate Papacy. ^Vould you introduce 
the light and air of heaven within our j'nson ? Help us to 
break open its gates, to throw dowm its walls 1 and the air 
and the light of God will pour in to icvigorate and 
enlighten us. Help us to reconquer liberty of speech ; 
you will find that our first word will be Liberty oj co?isdence, 
Petition your government, not to arrest the progress of 
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Catholicism |mongst yourselves—how can it attempt to d* 
SOW*—but, remembering for once at least that England also 
has rights and duties in Europe, to put a stdp to the 
jirolongcd SQ.indal of a foreign occupation of Rome : and 
be sure that twei\ty-four hours after our deliverance the 
1*01‘C shall flee towards Gacta, and soon much farther than 
Gacia. 

All agitation which does not make this its object will be 
vain ; not only because Italy bound, gagged, and with the 
sword of the oppressor at her tin oat, cannot make any 
response or derive any advantage from the fraction of truth 
which may be therein contained, before she has broken 
that swwd j but also because it is immoral; because it 
fails to recognise the unity of man ; because it betrays the 
sacred duty of rendering assistance to every victim oC 
assassination; and because it is in reality, I believe, a 
secret compromise between lukewarm religious belief and 
political prejudices which it is feared to alarm. 

We have sometimes been asked, if, when once emanci¬ 
pated, w'e should proclaim ourselves Piotcslants. It is not 
for individuals to reply. The countr)^ free to interrogate 
itself, will follow the inspirations tha'# God wifi* send it. 
Jscligion is not a matter of conti.ict; and those who 
adilrcs.s such a question to us, c.in have but hlllc faith in 
ihal which llicy piofess to believe to be the truth. For 
ii>)self, J would not bargain even for life liberty of my 
country by profaning my soul with falsebiood. But this, 
with my hand ui)on my heart, I can answer to them :— 

Catholicism is dead. Religion is eternal. It wall be the 
soul, the thought of the new IV^'orld. Isvery man has in his 
ov\n heart an altar, upon wliich, if he invoke it in earnest¬ 
ness, purity, and love, the sjiirit of God will descend. 
Conscience is sacred; it is free. But truth is one, and faith 
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may anticipate the time, when, from the free 'Conscience of 
enlightened men, beneath the breath of God, shall be giv?n 
forth a religious Harmony, more mighty, more potent in 
love and life, than any to which Humanity has yet lent ear. 

But in order that the death of Catholicism may be re¬ 
vealed to men, the air must circulate freely, and reach, in 
order to destroy, the coipse which stands as yet erect. In 
order that man may invoke in earnestness, purity, and love, 
the spirit, the truth of God, he must be emancipated from a 
state which teaches him immorality, egotism, hatred, and 
mistrust. And in order that truth may triumph over error, 
it must be free to proclaim itself in the full light of day* 
This consummation we can offer in exchange for the 
support which we demand. 


FROM THE POPE TO THE COUNCIL. 

(/'rom the Italian del Popolo of September 1849.) 

The pages here subjoined were written by me, at the 
request of an edito/, and almost at the stroke of a pen, as 
far back as 1832, j'rcfixcd to a few copies of a translation 
of Didler’s wotk upon the Three Principles—they bad little 
or no publicity. This, however, is not my reason for re¬ 
printing them. The reason is to be found in their date. 
Profoundly con\^inccd that the religious question imperi¬ 
ously demands a solution; convinced that Papacy having 
abused its mission, which was already exhausted, for some 
four centurie.s, is now a corrupt institution and a mere 
mockery of religion; convinced, that having lo^t its own 
faith and that of others, lost all inspiration," all under¬ 
standing* or love of humanity, all power of infusing 
life in the coming generations, demanding the food 
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of thfc soul,—Papacy reduced to a state of negation can 
produce nottiing henceforth but materialism, a condition of 
society which it can dominate to tyranny, and the'degrading 
worship of the mere interests of religious trade; convinced 
' that the day has arrived for every honest man to break the 
guilty silence, and to declare to it, as his conscience 
dictates, Thou art a He condemned by God and mem begone: 
we wt^rship not phantoms ;—I am glad to be able to say to 
myself and to my readers, that my convictions date from 
seventeen years ago. Late events have confirmed, they 
did not inspire them. I know not what it is to be ani¬ 
mated by revenge or reaction. I’hose men who, themselves 
dciirived of all faith, cannot believe in that of others, the 
men who accused I-.amennais of having abandoned the . 
Fallacy because a cardinal’s hat had not been oiTered him, 
will say to me; Your w'ar against Papacy is an answer to 
the dt feat of Rome. I tlicrefore point out, not to them, 
but to those who might be deceived by them, my opinions 
in 1832. Those opinions, conceived in the death-like 
repose of an exile imposed by a Prince and not* by the 
Pope, miglu err through audacity but.not through anger. 
Even when I saw the bombs funow thj* sky of ^lOme, and 
foreign soldiers, as in the middle ages, assault her walls, 
hewing down her valiant sons in the name of an institution 
in which they did not believe, I did not feel anger, but the 
deepest pity and grief; pity for Pius, w’«o, not naturally 
had, but misled by wicked men and by the pride of princely 
dominion, will die with remorse in his soul; grief that the 
Papacy should not be able or willing to sink solemnly, like 
the sun in the immensity of the ocean, conscious of the 
religious transformation w'hich Providence is maturing for 
humanity, and itself transmitting the connecting .link and 
the initiating word to believers. But it seems to be 
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decreed that great institutions at the cxpirajion ot the 
period of life allotted to them should be extinguished in 
mire or in blood. 

It is over seventeen years since T wrote:— 


“ Italy, setting aside the great and important spectacle of 
a people aspiring to regain its unity, independence, and 
liberty, presents at the picsciiL time a phenomenon that 
merits tlie attention of the peoples, and of all those wlio 
wat.'h with attention the progress of humanity. In the 
midst of all the attempts at insurrection which spring up and 
expire to be reproduced the day after, in the midst of tlint 
universal feiiucnt \duch extends from the Alps to the 
Pliaro, like a boiling spring, whose source is in the Roman 
soil,—a great fact, an emropean tact, is being accomplished. 
There is something more in this Inid than an opjircsscd 
and excited population; something more than a multitude 
desirous of the amelioration of its material condition; 
something more than a few communes insisting upon their 
franchise. Then* ii the development of a moral rcvuhilion, 
the manifestation ot a moral Jaw, the proclamation of a 
principle of inoial liberty. There is the human race at the 
gates of Rome, imperiously demanding its franchise." 

“Papact m Expiring.—Papacy is Extinct.” 

“ The moral power of the Papacy has long been dead in 
Europe. lailhcr dc'-troyed it by withdrawing from it the 
north. It sufficed for a single city to deny that power, and 
to be able to hold out in its denial, to inflict upon it a mor¬ 
tal wound, and to show that Papacy had fulfilled its mi.ssion 
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upon cart!^ and no longer corresponded to the wants and 
intellectual condition of humanity. 

“From the time when the authority of tht hand that 
once ruled nrhi tt orbi was disputed by one-third of 
P'urope, the dea^h-struggle of Papacy commenced. Papacy 
is a religion, and the necessary characteristic of religious 
unity is universality. From that time forward the power of 
Catholicism waned. Every Pope, upon ascending the 
throne, found the extent of his dominion diminished. It 
was like a territory the shores of which are insensibly con¬ 
sumed by the ocean; a flower which every breath of wand 
despoils. As if impelled by some powerful hand—by the 
hand of progressive civilisation—princes, peoples, philo¬ 
sophers, sectarians, voluntarily or involuntarily conspired to 
overthrow the colossus whose head w'as in the clouds and 
whose feet were of clay. To throw off the yoke of Rome 
was, towards the middle of the eighteenth century, the pre¬ 
dominant idea of Italian and foreign governments. They 
considered themselves great and strong every time that 
they had resisted, and triumphed over the pretensions of 
Rome. • 

“ Naples refused her tribute, violatt^ her commands, and 
commissioned writers to dispute the papal rights; and if 
afterwards the Neapolitan government allowed the men on 
whom it had imposed this office to be persecuted by priests 
and inquisitors, it was but the habit of tyfanny, which avails 
itself of the instrument, and then destroyi it; but the fruits 
remained. Josepli II. in Germany and Leopold in Italy 
assailed Papacy with the energy of reform. The priest 
Ricci and the synod of Pistoia encouraged the emancipa¬ 
tion. Tlie Jansenists spread them'selves everywhere, and 
endeavoured to recall the ancient religious Severity of 
,primitive Christianity. Voltaire published a crusade against 
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Catholic Rome, and supported it, if not with prpfiindity of 
thought and ^historical philosophy, y^t with an activity and* 
variety of weapons truly prodigious'. Then the torrent 
broke forth; the revolutionary lava which swept ,the entire 
past from its throne. Then Napoleon, imprisoning the 
Pope, dragging him to Paris, threatening him, and obliging 
him to compromise politically with him, completed the dis¬ 
grace and abasement of Papacy. Afterwards, the giant 
having fallen, and the political inertia allowing a return to 
the peaceful studies of philosophy, the spiritual and eclectic 
schools arose—schools which, without denying the religious 
sentiment, ceased to recognise Papacy as an essential 
element thereto. 

“ In the entire Catholic world, Dc Maistre alone remained 
to the Pope—De Mai^.tve, who made him the victim of a 
system logically deducea, joining with him the absolute 
king and the executioner; Catholicism, despotism, and 
capital punishment being, according to De Maistre, the 
three bases of Society; the three elements, in fact, of the 
old worlJ, which the new one was destroying. To-day 
Catholicism is extinct.' It is necessary to repeat it, to repeat 
it to all, in'order that^hey may direct their eflbrts to found 
a new unity. 

“ Humanity has made a step in advance, and is seeking 
a new symbol. Attempts at new religions, ridiculous in 
themselves, yet sh’ow that a void has been created. The 
few who have arisen to uphold the Catholic banner, en¬ 
deavouring to associate it with a lif'Crty of their own, betray 
their utter powerlessness to support it alone : everv religion 
has kad apostles, when it was dying; but their lamentations 
are over a corpse. They deceived, and still deceive them, 
selves as Vo the number of their followers, because some, 
seeing victory secure, turn back to examine this symbol;^ 
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an3 they not perceive that it is a poetical feeling towards 
^ a grand ruin, not a return of faith, which, once extinguished, 
is never renewed. “The Avenir has ceasec/ to appear: 
Lameimais, a man who perhaps would have been a Calvin 
had he found Qitholicism rooted and secure, is in Rome to 
behold the idol overthrown, and to free himself from an 
illusion; the European Revieiv languishes; Chateaubriand 
is mute, and will remain so. Papacy is extinct—a worn-out 
form, preserved yet a little while for the veneration of the 
lovers of antiquity. The Pope, not being able to convince, 
puts to death. He protects his inviolability by armed 
ruffians. He defends the vicarship of Christ with Swiss 
and Austrian bayonets. No other roof now remains to him 
but the cupola of St. Peter ; and one day or other the 
banner of liberty waving from the temple shall drive him 
even from that asylum. Rash futile excommunications 
alone remain to him—old arms, worn-out for three ages; 
and he casts them about at random, like weapons abandoned 
by a flying man. 

“The destniction of the Papacy was inevitJlble in the 
destinies of humanity, and reveals*tlie action of a social 
element hitherto neglected, and wh'H:h threatens to avenge 
itself, the popular element. Papacy was formerly a power, 
because it supported itself upon the people. It alone con¬ 
stituted a visible centre of association. It recognised, to a 
certain degree, the principle of capacify, excluding in the 
eailier times the aristocracy, opening the way to the man of 
tlie people, to the serf, to arrive at ecclesiastical dignity. 
It waged war against feudalism; war against princely 
po^^er : it opposed to the spectre, the altar. Therefore the 
people in Italy were principally Guelph, while in the rest of 
Europe they adhered to the throne, where the kings warred 
against the predominance of the seignorial element. After 
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the death of Julius II, the last great Pope, twhen the 
pontiiTs perceived that the people began to feel itself power-« 
fill, and to look for the revealer of itfe destinies elsewhere 
than in the Vatican, they leagued themselves, with the 
kings. This unequal alliance, contracted between the 
Guelph and Ghibellinc principles, sworn enemies for ages, 
is the most convincing proof of the fall of Papacy. But, 
even before this, the destroying worm had already invaded 
the idol; the Pjpacy introduced the germ of its own 
destruction, when it assumed and enlarged its temporal 
dominion. It is necessary for religions to hold themselves 
supieme in an intellectual and moral sphere. Contact 
with facts and material phenomena destroys them; taking 
away their pre stige, and bringing before the multitude the 
metaphysical principle which shapes them, applied to the 
thousand cases which admit or call for examination. At 
the present time, the people is neither Guelph nor 
Ghibellinc, but' stands aloof, distrustful of both parties, 
abhorring the one, and abhorring and despising the other; 
invoking the Moses who shall disclose to them the promised 
land. ' 

“ And yCtj Papacy Still stands erect; although worn out 
and undermined on all sides, it stands erect, a pretext for 
the machinations of absolutist governments ; a visible 
centre alike for cunning and incapability; a loathsome 
symbol; but stilP keeping the field, and disputing the 
ground from thoso who would lay there the foundations of 
another lem])le. While the idol stands, its shadow will 
continue to cast darkness around; pncbts, jesuits, and 
fanatics wall shelter themselves beneath its shad to distuib 
the world ; while it stands, discord will cxi.st bcLwxen inoial 
and material society, between right and fact, between the 
present and the imminent future. And the Papacy will 
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stand until^nev-born Italy shall overthrow the throne on 
j^’hich it is upheld. In Italy, then, is the solution of the 
European question. ‘To Italy belongs the hig*b office of 
proclaiminfj the general emancipation, solemn and accom¬ 
plished. And Italy will fulfil the duty entrusted to her 
by civilisation. Then will the peoples hasten to gather 
round another principle. Then will the south of Europe be 
placed in equilibrium with the north. 

“Awakened Italy shall enter into the European family. 
How solemn her resurrection ! Twice has she awakened, 
since the fall of pagan Romo closed up the way of ancient 
civilisation, and she became the cradle of the new. The 
first time a Word vs^ent forth from Italy, which substituted 
an European spiritual unity for the triumph of material 
force. The second time she diffused over tho world the 
(3xample of civilisation in arts and literature. The third 
time her mighty hand will destroy tho symbol of the middle 
ages and will substitute social unity for the old spiritual 
unity. From Roftm alova can the Word of modern unity go 
fortlij because from Home alone can come the ahsolude destruc¬ 
tion of (he ancieiit unity. Rut—beunusc catholic unity is 
extinct, because Papacy has done iis work, * uiaking of 
itself a mero prince and the servant of princes in an epoch 
fatal to princes—we must not conclude that religion is 
extinct, and that henceforward political theories only are 
to rule humanity. Political theories have now more than 
ever need of a religious sanction. Without this they must 
be always uncertain, deprived of all secure foundation, or 
firm support. Thu general will is a fitting foundation for 
guv'ornmeiits; but where the general principles which 
regulate tho moral world are not evidenced in their acts, 
where they are not reduced to uiaxims, to recognised laws, 
there will never be a general will. Tho discovery of these 
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principles and tbo deduction of tbeir inviqjability, by 
proving tiiem of origin superior to tlie power of 
individual' is precisely the task of present civilisation. 
And to this end should the e/Ibits of all minds desirous 

• i 

of establishing the social edilicc upon a bplid foundation bo 
directed. 

Iteligion is eternal. Religion—superior to philosophy 
—is tho bond that unites men in the communion of a 
recognised g<'mTating Principle, and in the consciousness of 
a common tendency and mission; it is the Word which 
shall raise the standard of Humanity in the midst of the 
nations of the earth. 

“ Religion is JIumanity. 

“Men liAvc need of unity. Without unity progress 
impossible. 'Pheie may be movement, but it will not be 
uniform or concern^ated. There will be first disorder; 
then opposition ; finally anarchy. 

“ Men cannot remain in a state of anarchy. When they 
are left to it, wlicn the directing minds do not hasten to 
cxtingui^ii it by the revelation of nioial Principles, scepti¬ 
cism, materialism, and indifference to every thing superior 
to the individual ara introduced into tlie struggle. Amongst 
us, the Catholic faith being shaken by the progress of 
intelligence, and the shafts of lidiculc, men turned anxiously 
to any reforms, any doctrines that promised to substitute a 
new order of things for the one destroyed. Unfortunately, 
tyranny, remaining the master, forbade reforms; forbade that 
new ways should be opened to the people, to gather lound 
something positive and secure. It followed, then, that men's 
minds being unsettled, failing to pciceive the n' w Woid, and 
having lost the old, either took refuge again in superstition, 
Of adopted materialism; and at the present time there is, 
p..COQScquently, a want of harmony between the masses and 
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the cSucatcc^ classes of the nation ; there is mistrust on one 
syie, indifference upon the other. There is indifference, 
because materialism is* not a belief. It has no^ faith, no 
^consciousness of something higher; it recognises no 
mission—lives in itself, by itself, with itself—looks at facts, 
and neglects principles—and remains a cold and calculating 
doctrine of individualism. With such a doctrine great 
peoples are not created, because great pcojilcs arc those 
Mho represent and develop an idea in humanity; and 
materialism does not produce, but rather excludes every 
general idea^ making self-interest a law for every thing; 
sclf-inteiest, a doctrine ever variable, differing in every 
individual, according to yeais, circumstances, the accidents 
of climate, and other physical causes. The consequences 
of this state of things in Italy are evident to all. • 

“ There is no movement in literature, in the sciences, in 
tlie arts, in philosophy, in law. There is no political 
inovcmcnt, save of a reactionary nature. 

“In literature, men. well known for tlio servility of their 
political doctrines preach liberty of the mind, inde^eiiduiice 
from rules, the emancipation of poetic genius; claiming for 
tlicmsclves the right of conducting tfce intellcH through 
the ruins of the middlo ages, or the ravings of mysticism; 
whilst men loving liberty and. the progressive development 
of civil government, refuse the same progressive dovelop- 
inent to literature, restricting it witlun •certain codes, as 
antiquated as Papacy, without perceivingcthat the human 
intellect cannot divide itself in two halves, and advance 
witli one-half whilst it stands still with the other. History 
has bccomff a collection of facts, and nothing more; an 
embi'llishnieiit, often a burden to the memory; neither a 
revealcr of wisdom, nor a guide to the future f because 
where you do not put forward prominently facts of a 
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Ciinaiii onlor, where you do not relatfj thoui^ in a ui.inner 
wliioli reveals an idea, wlu're you do not deduce fjoni th'Mii 
u moral faw, wli.it can one Irjucli you to clay wliich 
another may not fal'-if)' tunioriow? What other tendency 
can history- ^ivo you, if not that inoiit fatal tendency 
to douljtl J'Jnlosophy does not exist anioiii^ as. Wc liii\o 
bomo ohservatioiei on f n-ts ; some resoareliea conoemin^^ I he 
manner hy wliich eiitain pliybiolo^ical plieiioinena aie 
produced, hut theie is no science of caxi^ca --there are iuj 
primary laws of thcj inLidlect. Political movement exi.^U, 
hecauso where lyraiiny reaches its utmost limit it neces¬ 
sarily moves llui minds cf men to hatred and to vcni^eancc, 
if to iiotlunij elbo. Jhit enduring constancy in sacnhcc, 
faith in the future and in ouiselves, and above nil unilv of 
symbol, M‘iu*inty (>f the sauK! aim, the fc,ticnc''of meaiis, 
and unwearied prop< ludism do not exist among u.s, ur aio 
very i.i e. 'I'liiTo i.' orlignatioii, grief, individn ii ciunago; 
but tliere is i)is»n)UJM^''Mieiit, division, busjiioioM. mistrust of 
eviuytiling and of everybody. 

Jt 13 of the most urgent importance to vvithdiaw mens 
iiiinds fioiii biu'h a itato---and for this tlieio is no liopc b>it 
in a powGU'iul unityw-in one faith—one bond- ono ci ii.mou 
liopie 

'• Uo dcrsiie to givO life and movement to l)t«‘i.i'uic, 
to the arts, and co .science? Ilartuoniso tlii'm togi tin r 
point out the Miiiiuatc connection winch luns througii all, 
and give to alt lu common aim. 

“ J)o you desire tliat intellect should advamoi- ioiect 
it towards the same aim : do not c: hain oi'c of its 
faciiltiei whilst you emarieipato aii-/thcr. Ins, • ii \. ilh ti 
grand conc»‘ptioii whitli will rondur it fruit fa', give it a 
directioiij and tiusL it to it.self, 

"Do you dcbiro th(..t your citizuus should become I'lec ? 
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I'V a lofty sonsc of their ov\n diyiiily, of 

t)i 4 iL own in\iol’ihility, of ihcir o'wn power. Do not lower 
th«' coiif'ejition of liborfy to them, but raito thcjii to it: 
(^ou\ort it intcj a mission, and create them its apostle-^ ; say to 
ihein til,it thfre is moral law siipeiior to them, whkh Linda 
rhem all, in one bond, to the execution of a j^reat th'sigti; 
to the sau’ifice, if nei.os.sary, of the individual to society. 

“ h'lmi, in siiort, a unity—and prelix it to reform, and to 
'll! the ed’orts tri\%aidi it. Drestmt vourselvoa to tho nation 
With a tabh., of duties and (pf rmhts. 

O 

“ Procl'iiin, in woids that the iiiuUiLikIos will unclcistancl, 
tlie nioi.il prifuiphs winch should preside over their 
ri :< nei.ilioi''. * 

“ In. 1 li.oini is the sancla^n of those lij’hts, ol iliosc duties 
uf ii’o>e pnnJpks. 

‘‘y IS extUH't . but re!\;ion is t-leinal. T.ip.icy is 
only a foini, n fonn uow ant qualed, wotii out by tiic itiai 
that has i.iuIlIj^oi e a devcLii; n* nl, ..nd w'liich sechs to 
in.mile jI iLs(.ir 

“ ('atholu 1 an is cxtiiirt , ’'I'l )ou ivho watch o\et Tts bicj, 
ieinp.mlxr lliai thitholiiiMn 1, oni) a •',11 1 , an eirpiaeoiis 
.ipplaation, lliu maUt la-ism <>( (JluistJliinty. F;«ineinb(.f 
that Ciiristi iinty ib a revil.iliun and a si iteincn* >t 
ui fciUnii relations td' man Widi that wlikh is bejond hitn- 
'Jl, whnh were unUiown to iiusni. Rcrncnibcr that 
il v;se piiiM ipLs aie the same liiaL aic instiiLicd upon the 
liannci ot all lovens of iibeity. Koineiiibcr that religions 
Jie n ji ch.'irigcd by i.ie's '’ji by time, [.1 ogress, and the 
inaniUM.duin ol .einc new prim.ij>le j and that whosoever 
altempls to siibslitutc Inmsell lor the age and for tho.se 
cau'>C'>, IS guilty of a foolish and lata! nr take ReTnenibcr, 
ill sliort, that a i<‘ligiuiis piinciple has ai^vays piesicled over 
iwo-lhirds of the ievolutions of single peoples, and all the 
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threat revolutions of humanity ; and that to dysiie to ah'ohbh 
it Ashcie }uu l)a\c no other to sulji.lJiule, >\heic then' is 
neither educcUiun, nor any profound conviction of geneial 
duties, not a unilonn conscience, nor the habit of high 
social VII tuc, IS the same thing as to create a void, to open 
an abyss, wlacJi yon voinsehcs will pcihajis be tlio first to fill. 

“rcrh.ips in icligum, as in politics, the age of the syrniol 
IS iiissing away, and a solc'inri manifestation may be 
iippioaahing ul tlie uka as yet hidden in that ‘'Vinlmh 
I'cihaps tlic disiovery of a new relation—that of t!ic 
individual <0 hii'iianiLy---may lay the loundalion of a new 
religK'i.-) bond, as the rclatkin of the individu.il with nature 
was the soul t)f pay am mu , as the 1 elation of the individual 
With Clod has he 11 the oul of Cdiiistiauity. lail nlialever 
ma.y be in st.irc lot tliv luliire, vvliatevcr new rvvilation of 
-lur d^ -tiiiics awaits us. ” behoves us meanwhile rot to 
fnTget th.j! C hr. ai.iiiity w ^ tlie lust to put forwaid the word 
Kiuaiti}^ [)a;eut ot libeity—that it was the first to (kdiue 
the rights of n.an from the inviolability of his human lulu/o 
—lhatbt was the fust to open a path to the relatiouslup of the 
individual with humanii}\ containing in its doctime of Jumiati 
bnUhcriyjod liie geftn of a pimciple, of a la’v of association^ 

To these thoiiL-JUs wnttcii in 1S32, succeeding years, and 
especially tlie two l.ist, have given a solemn confnmatioii, 
A I’opo aiuse, ftluMe good disposition, progressive instincts, 
and love of in^pularity rendcicd him an exception to llic 
Popes of later times, and Provideiu c, as it to teach ma^k•^.^l 
the absolute poweiles- ,('ss of the >.'istituti(.-., disil)scd to 
him, in the love and in the illusions u! the people >he path 
to a new life. So y.r^at »s the fasematu-n cxercijCil bygieat 
niernoiies, so great the iiower of ancient customs, so ^ager 
the desire for Authority uo the guide and sanction of their 
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pro^^rc;;*, in Ih^se multitudes who are said to he agitated by 
ihc^ iiiirit of rmnrchy,—that a word of pardon and tolerance 
fiom llic Pope’s lips sufliced to gather round him, in an 
enthusiasm and intoxication of aflertion, friends and 
enemies, believers jind unbelievers, the ignorant and the 
men of thought One long cry, the cry of millions ready to 
rush to inaityrdom or victory at his nod, saluted him as 
tluir fatlier and bcricfartor, the regenerator of the Catholic 
faith and of humanity. The cxiierienre of three ages, anel 
the ine\or.d)le logic of idea", were at once forgotten ; writers 
wh'tsc intellci-t and opuiions alike had rendered them 
influential until then as advcisarics, now employed theni- 
sihes in founding around that One man sysft'ms destined 
to pr-jiiaro for Inm the way to a splendid initiative. Many 
advorates of liberty of eonstiencc, ’tdiein the spectacle of 
anarchy displayed by th.e ProK .lanl sects liad aUvays 
disliirbul, now began to doubt. 'The few believers in the 
future flun^'h rciiiaincd silent and thought fill, Could it he 
that liit.tory hid derided too lash'yi’ (Vufld it lie amongst 
the secrets of Piovidencc llinl an institution v.lu'rli for ten 


f enturies at It ast had given I,fe and mcvcrneiit to Europe, 
should li'C agim, neonedLd v’ljth the Ite and ['Agios', of 
Immaiiitv, fioin its own tomb'’ 'I’hroughoul the wliole 


( u.ii! .cd woild men’s lniud^, fuaibie<l and e.\-Iled^ aivailed 


tin* -vviu. h wwi to Emic f’Oin llm Vuu.in. 


i\nd wlicic now is Pius IX. ^ 


» 


Jn the ('amp of the enemy: in cvec.djl>« d'.joined from 
tlie pu'</n'Rfti\o d<iriit s of liuiiianity ; inv'veffdily lulv'crse 
to tl'i' demurs - to th-‘ aspi.allons whh’li aL'ltili’ Iws poople 
and the people of Ixlnnn'rs 'I'lio ONpi'nii cut is eoniphUe. 
'flu' gulf la'lwi'on Papacy and the world is opeji No 
(sarthly power can close it up. • 

Impelled by the impnlsos of his lieart to p' <‘]i for popular!ly 
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anil affection, but drawn on by tho all powerful logic 
of the principle lie represents to tho severity of absolute 
dictatorstiip; seduced by tin; iinivvrsal niOvcinent of men’s 
minds, by Ii\ing examples in other countries, and by the 
spirit of the age, to ft*el, to understand the siured words of 
pi ogress, ef people, of free brotherhood, hut ine-ipable <tf 
mahing himseif their intorprcler, fearful of the i-oiim* 
quences, and Lromhiing le.st tho poojde, rais/'d to a new 
consciousness of its own faculties and of its own rigid 
should question tho anihojity of tho pontilieate —Ibiis IX. 
vacillated conternptihly bet.veen tho t'wo paths presented to 
him, muttered woids of emancipation, which ho neither 
intiaided nor 4tnew how to realise, and promi'^es of counhy 
and indep<‘n(k!nc(; to ftaly, which liis foilo\vrr,s betrayed ]«y 
conspiring wi Ji Ausiiia. 'I'lien, struck wild sadden teiiMi, 
le* fled befoit; the iMillitv.de.s who cried aloud to lii-.i 
covrane he slulterc'' himself under tlie protection of a 
Prime, ib' '"'ai-i utionei of hin own sul'ject;.; b,; iti,bil)Od 
his tt'mhuieus, and in ord«‘r to levenge b.uaelf fo: the 
quiet W'ltli which Koine, urged in\jnn to a ;iv. was 

oi'grnii''lng a new* gowi nnieni —he Sfiii.iied i.i^ig.! aid, a”d 
lie who,, from a Ir^'iuor oi bloodshed, ha.I shoitly b two 
eiideavouied to willidtaw Itoman ap-usiance fnim the 
Jjornbard .struggle, agreed that French, Austrian, Xeaiiold in, 
and Spanish 1 ayonets should rebuild Ids throne. Now t 
amid the fallacies of secret protocols, the Ber\'in( •'[ !■ j 
pioteelwrs, tiu* ,servant of all except of duty and of see 
desires of those wdio hop(3d in him;—he wanii'U'' lu-at 'bo 
frontieis of Rome without at(emp»iug to '* enter tli ■ ..tv, 
ns if licpt back by tlie phantoms the si.Lin ’ho 1, iin.s 

XVI, of Papafy, lie lia< dc.slroyed it f u ever, 'I • cannon- 
ball discharged by hi.s allies against tho Vatican gave the 
last blow to the institution. 
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W)i?ls( tlM'KO tilings were happening, a Pririco was 
pin suing a similar course in the norih of our poninsil^'i, 

.•ii (;ornpanii'(l hy the isarne hopes, the same * illusioip^*’ 
aiifl (lelnsiona of the peoples. Il(‘ was saluied hy tJit^** 
{iMe of the iSVro/'fi^ of I(ah/. I’ho nohh'st spirits from 
all jiails pointed out to Jiim Austria and flie Alps, and 
Eiispi Tided, ill order to make llie Inst trial of nionardiy, tlie 
proj) ig-uidism of their most dienshed ideas He was pro- 
eciled hy the fueouragrTnont of all ICurope, and followed by 
a numerous ind valiant aiiny, Wliere died (Jharles Alhort? 

Thus has jirovidenco sliowii to our people, desirous of the 
right, but iukea\arni in f.iilh and too en'dulous in the 
jllu‘ii''ii.s of tlio old woi’ld, tlie jioweile.ssnes^r of monarchy 
'0 eiisunj tbo safety of Ib'dy, and the irnu'onfilability of 
i’apac) with the free progress of linnianity. Tlie dualism 
of the middle ages is henceforwaid a mere form williout 
life or soul ■ llu* (liifdph and ^llnl/'lline insignia are now 
tin'insignia of ihe lornb. Neiiiu-t Pope, nor King 1 God 
and the peojile only shill Ivneeforih disi*](ne to us the 
regions of tlie fat are • 

'rii(‘ .'*}iiiit of (iod des^i nd.s now njiin I he niuliil udes; 
indiMbnils pri\it‘ged in intellect and is'iiri mlTe*‘t, eli»iii- 
nrui, arid e>p;ehS lire results ('f popular iii pOi.luin^-lirniec 
lli(‘ir pouer of inilinlion— but llicy do not crealt* or destroy, 
r'oj I tie dogma of abboliito, immutable raithoiity concent laled 
in !.'i iiidi\itlual, nr in an immutable Pow<t, is being 
substituted that of the jirogressive authority' of tlie J\>opli», 
tiie coll'^etivc arid lasting interfireter of tlie law of (Jed 

'riiii ]'.riiu’iple, aeeopted ly the people as the liighest 
power in the splieri' of political life, uiidcT the name of 
GoN.^Ti'ii lAT Ar-M.MM.Y, Will liavo its iiusitfiblo ajiphVatiou 
in tl'o ‘:ph'uc of religious life This eoplicatioi# will be 
named tin CorNCii* 
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Life is One. You cannot arrange its different raanifcsta- 
80 that they can remain independent, or find contra- 
ctory expression, without introf^ucing anarchy. You 
”annot aay to the people, Thou art half free and half 
enslaved; social life is thine, but rcHgiotis life belongs to 
others. You cannot disnioinlicr the soul. Liberty is the 
gift of God, who rules over, blesses, and renders fruitful all 
th (3 faculties of nian, his creature. 


And the Pope knows it: he knows ho can only reign in 
Home as a despot. Tho political concessions that ho may 
nr ke will he de facto only, not dejure; and his creatures 
will withdraw them the day after. Who thinks differently 
deceives hiuiseJf. Governments often hasten their fate by 
Buicido; but never consciously. 

And we know it ’ ell. Upon Pope and upon King, by 
the slow but inevitab.o providential education of the huinau 
race, and in tho name of tho inviolability of mind, weighs 
an equal condemnation. 

Tho question between the temporal and spiritual power 
is inisun lerstood by many; and it is important to reduce it 
to its true signifiection. To regard it as anything more 
than a protest agair'^t tlio principle of absolute authority 
represented by the I’ope—to seek to furnish through it a 
•positive organic foundation to society—would toJid to 
withdraw the earth and man from religion. 

Religion and politics are inseparable. Without religion 
political science ran only create despotism or anarcliy. We 
seek neither the one nor the other. Por us, life is an 
educational prohlein, society the medium of d veloping it, 
and of reducing it to action. Jlcligion is the highest 
educational principle; politics are tho applicatuuof that 
principle to the various manifestations of human existence. 
The ideal remains in God: society should bo so arranged os 
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to appi’oatji to it aa nearly as is possible upon earth. 
^Vorsliippera all of God: wo should seek to esnform our 
acts to his law. Thought is tho spirit; its translation into 
action, intc| visible external works, is tho social fact. To 
protcntl, then, to separate entirely and for ever earthly 
things from those of heaven, tho temporal from the 
spiritual, is neither moral, logical, nor possible. But 
when the Power representing a religious principle no longer 
possesses or inspires faith—when, through ages of error, 
and through the progress of the people, all vital communion 
has ceased between that power and humanity—when it no 
longer possesses any initiative^ but only the strength of 
resistance^ the first form assumed by dissent is that eff 
protest and separation. &>oci(jty, before decreeing the 
final condemnation of that power, and of tho principle 
upon which it is supported, separates it from its own 
movement, isolating it in a sphere of inaction, where 
opinion ran judge it fearlessly and dispassionately. Then 
is raised the cry for the separation of the tcmp(jral from 
the spiritual ; and that cry, for those who understand the 
secret instincts of the people, means . 

“Your mission is fulfilled; withdraw. Our* life, our 
progress, spring no longer from you. The principle which 
you represent is not ours. \Yo no longer believe in you. 
In our hearts a purer, larger, and more efiicacious religious 
conception is fermenting, which is not y^urs. And since 
you either will not or cannot accept it, remain alone. A 
.solemn memorial of the past which will never return, you 
are now naught but an idol, a form without life or soul. 
Cod and religion remain with us; with us who feel 
ourselves better than you, and more capable of guiding 
ourselves through the paths of our earthly * country, 
which should be fo** us a stop towards heaven, a field for 

352 
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exertion in the mission of the fraternal cd^'cation of 
humanity.” 

And when,—conseioua or unconsoidus of its own mission, 
—the Roman Assomhly, raising in front of the Vatican the 
symhol of poj'ular majesty, and inscribing thereon the new 
formula of tlie religious bond to believers, the sacred words, 
God mid the declared that tho temporal power of 

the Pope hud fallen, de facto and de jure^ —that decree 
proclaimed :— 

“■Society banishes ^ou, 0 Pope, from its fold. Your 
proved impotence renders all communion of affection, of 
works, of aspiiation between us, impossible. You ought to 
have guided us; but whilst our souls, irradiated with new 
light, foresee a vaster and our brows sweat blood in 

clearing tho obstacle ? from our way, you, dazzled and 
alarmed, do but inultor to humanity tho old formulae of the 
middle ages from whicli all virtue wa.s extracted ages ago; old 
doctrines of blind rcriignatioii to evils that we can overcoino, 
and W'hicji the Christian’s prayer bids us overcome—implor¬ 
ing that the kiv^dom come on eai'l\ as it is in heaven. What 

t 

progress ha'jo wo accomplished through you, for many ages ? 
What victims have you taught us to save ? To what classes 
of sufferers, in mind or in body, have we, through your 
agency, extended a brother’s hand, and said, iiit with us at 
the table of equals: rejoice imlh ns in the coniinunioit oj 
souls^ because for thee also Christ has given his blood ? A 
people arose in tile uamo of the Cross against ihe oppros- 
siou of the Crescent^ and wluUt Uion, stig:iiati.soil by you as 
unbelievers, ran from all parts, re-baptised to laitli by the 
hope to conquei or die for that sign, you spoke not to that 
people a single word of comfort or benediction * Another 
people, dear to tho churcli for its faith, and for the long 
Hiid bloody sacriijces which it has made for its sake — 
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raised, in ^ho name of its violated temples, destroyed 
iibertios, an>' abolished traditions, that nationnj standard 
wliicli once an’ested Ihe invading Mahometan under the 
walls of Vif'iina. and you--l)lop£ed its executioner! And 
w<-, thrilling with tlie lofty idea of love, of equality, of 
lil'cny, arose saying; ire v'lll 'make of Italy an altar upon 
H'hivh ire will join hands to pronounce the third Word of 
11711 fy and life for humanity ;—Father hless and yuide us ;— 
but you, having lost all understanding of the mission of 
humanity and of the providential schoiiie, through ages 
of prostitution with the princes of the earth, distrustful 
of yourself, of us, of the world, and of Providence itself,— 
drew back in terror. You could do nothing but lament 
and curse. Tlic energy of faitli, the power of sacrifice; 
the word that consoles and animates, aro no longer yours. 
Our followers die for their faith; you f(»r your faith—flee.” 

The b<0ief in absolute authority emljodied, by the election 
of the few, or by the chance of birth in an individual, is 
for over extinguished In Europe, llelief in Papacy is 
tlioreforo extinct. Tho revolt of the iininau mind against 
du'ine liyht applied to princely power iricviti^bly ascends 
to tho Pope, who protects those prince? by his wdrd and by 
Ins conf-eoration. Papacy, like monarchy, is 11 corpse. 
The cornijition which is generated aioaiid both institutions 
IS only tho consoquenco of thoir internal decay. 

ISahonal sovereignty is tlio roinedy uifivi rsiilly accepted 
for pu’serving society from tlie total absence of authority, 
from anarchy. Tbo sovereignty of the Ohurcli—61/ the 
church we understand the People of Believers —must pre- 
H('rv'o .society from the absence of all reb'^ioua principle and 
authority. 

: 274 e C^'fistituent Assembly and the Council: these are 
tho prince and the pope of the future. Those mistaken 
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men who persist in upholding monarchy by sophisms^ 
expedients^ and false doctrines, will not savo it; they do 
but condemn society to a longer peri6d of civil war, amidst 
illusions, delusions, conspiracies!, and violent reaction. 
Those mistaken men ^\ho persist in upholding Papacy by 
sophisms, expedients, and falso doctrines, will not save 
it; they condemn society to many more years of immo¬ 
rality, doubt, and materialism. 

Bury the dead ; join hands in loving act and thought, 
and go forward. God created us for life; and do you fo-ar 
that he will not reveal himself to his creatures, when,— 
assembled to interrogate their own hearts upon their ow'n 
belief and !■) study tho ways of the future,—they invoke 
his aid ? 



EUROPE : ITS CONDITION AND 

PROSPECTS. 


^Ftryl published in the “ Westminster KevttWf* Apul 2, 1852.) 


The literature of the Continent during the last few ycara 
has been essentially political, revolutionary, and warlike. 
Out of ten historical w^orks, seven at least speak to us, 
from a favourable point of view or otherwise, of a revolu¬ 
tion now extinct ; out of ten polemical, political, economi¬ 
cal, or other works, seven at least proclaim or combat a 
revolution about to take place. The first bear the impress 
of terror; the last are full of gigantic hopes, though most 
imperfectly defined. Calm has flefi from the minds of 
Continental writers. Poetry is silent, tis if fiighWned by the 
storm now gathering in the hearts of men. Romance 
becomes rarer every day ; it would find no readers. Pure 
art is a myth. Style itself is changed; when it is not 
commonplace, when it retains something of that individual 
originality which every style ought to "have, it is sharp, 
cutting, biting. The pen seems, as it were, sword-shaped; 
all the world thinks and writes as if it felt itself on the eve 
of a battle. 

From llie midst of this tempest, which I point out, 
because to sleep is to perish amid the storm,* voices are 
heard exclaiming, “ Beware! Society is in danger. Anarchy 
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threatens us. The barbarians arc at our gatqs. Revolu¬ 
tions destroy all the guarantees of order; from change to 
change we are rushing into nothingness. We have con¬ 
ceded too much ; wc must retrace our steps an<jl strengthen 
powL'r at all piicc.” Other voices reply to them,—“It is 
too late, your society is dead, conupted; hasten to bury it. 
T he salvation of the world is in in an entirely new ord«'r 
of things, in a society founded ujion a basis diametrically 
opposed to yours.” Flags are raised on high in infinite 
variety; Liberty^ Authmty^ Nationality^ 1815, labour, 
I’foperty, Rights, Duties, Association, JnJiviiiuaU^m —all 
these devices ate displayed aloft. It is the night of the 
Biocksbcrg - .1 sort of intellectual and mom! chaos, to 
which hcaiccly anyt,: ng analogous is to be found, unlc'-s 
wo go back some eigi .een centuries in the history of the 
world, to ihe fall of the Roman Empire; when the ancient 
gods were dying; when the human mind was i\a\eiing 
between the sceptical epicureanism of the masters, and the 
aspiration of the slaves to the Unknown when the 

caith treihblcd under the steps of unknown races, iin[)elkd 
by a mysterious irre'jistihle power tov/ards the cenue of 
European cocicly, * 

What is the signification of a crisis thus prolonged, not¬ 
withstanding all the efforts w'iiicii arc made to overcome it? 
Have these baibarians of our days a Rome in which great 
destinies are to be accomplished, and towards which, like 
Attila and his hordes, they are impelled by an invisible 
hand; or do they march onwuril. to Use themselves m 
deserts; without a purpose, without.. tomb, wib.out leaving 
any useful memorable trace in history ? Are we advancing 
towards anarchy or towards a new mode of things^—towards 
dissolution or towards a transformed life? All ask them¬ 
selves this question; all could resolve it, if the point of view 
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of cadi nun were not narrowed Ijy his position in some one 
^ of the adverse camps ; by the now prevailing habit of judg¬ 
ing of the depth, the intensity, and the direttion of the 
European current by the passing ebullitions of the surface ; 
and by a prejudice, presently to lie defined, which for half- 
a-centuiy has influenced almost all appreciations of the 
political situation. 

And yet this question viust he solved. It is a vital one. 
It necessarily contains a lule for our actions. A law of 
Solon decreed that those who in an in^-iirrcction abstained 
fiom taking part on one side or the other should be 
degraded. It was a ju'^L and holy law, founded on the 
belief,— then instinctive in the lieart of Solon, but nowcom- 
preherKkd and e.xpresscd in a thousand foimulce,—in the 
solidaiity of humanity. Ir would be just now more than 
ever. AVhat! }Oii arc in the midst of the uprising, not of a 
town, ])liL of the whole luiman lac.e; you sec brute force 
on the one side, and'^right on the other; you march between 
proscription and maityrdum ; bilween the scaffold and the 
altar; v\holc nations are stniggling under .(jppression; 
generations are prosniiied; men ^liugliter cacli other at 
your very doors ; they die by Injndrcd^, thousands, • 
fighting for or against an idea; tliis uha is cither good or 
evil; and you, continuing the vihile to call yourselves men 
and Christians, would claim the right of remaining neutial?* 
Vfi)u cannot do so without moral degradation. Neutrality, 
that IS to say, indiliorenee between gpod and evil, the just 
and the unjust, hbeily and oppression, is simply Atheism. 

J.,el us, then. cndeav'Oiir to di.stingiiish all that tliere is of 
permanent fioin all that is meiely a-'cessory and transitory 
in the crisis; all that wu‘11 remain, and which demands 
satisfaction, from that which is only a raomcntriry ebullition, 
the dross or scum of metal in fusion. The question now is, 
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how to carry forward the balance of the past halfccntury to 
the credit of the half-century to come. I shall endeavour 
to do this as rapidly as possible; not as summarily, how¬ 
ever, as their Excellencies the ambassadors of France, 
Austria, Russia, and of the thirty-five or thjrty-six Slates of 
Germany. 

Their Excellencies have very leccntly made a discovery 
which would remarkably simplify our solution if we could 
believe them upon tlieir word. According to them, there 
are in London four or five persons who are the cause of all 
the disturbances of the Continent. They walk abroad, and 
all Europe is agitated, they associate themselves for an 
object, wliatevcr it may be, and the whole of Europe asso¬ 
ciates itself with them England has only to abandon her 
noblest privilege, that O exercising a free hospitality, and to 
drive these men across die ocean, and Europe would sleep 
in peace under the baton of Austria, the knout of Russia, 
the cavalktto of the Pope. Pity that Kord Granville should 
not have reached to the height of their Excellencies! Pity 
that for such a peace he should scruple to violate English 
law and English honoiit” 

No; the {Agitation ir Europe is not the work of a few 
individuals, of a few refugees, be they who they may; and 
there is something in this opinion sad and ridiculous at the 
same time: I say sad, because it evidently shows the 
inability of the ** masters of the world ” to comprehend and 
to abridge the ciisig^ Individuals arc only powerful at the 
present day, .so far as they arc the exponcutr. of he tondi- 
lion and collective asjjirntions of laigc bodies of t'^.'n. Kor 
sixty years Europe Ins been convulsed by a series of 
political struggles which have assumed all aspects by turns; 
which have r/iised every conceivable flag, from that of pure 
despotism to that of anarchy; from the organisation of the 
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bour^eoise in prance and elsewhere as the dominant caste, 
to,the jacqueries of the peasants of Gallicia. Thir^ revolu¬ 
tions have taken place. • Two or three royal dynasties have 
been engulfed in the abyss of popular fury. Nations have 
risen, like Greece, from the tomb where they had been for 
ages buried; others, like Poland, have been erased from the 
map. Forgotten, almost unknown races, the Sclavonian 
race, the Roumainc race, silent until now, have disinterred 
their traditionary titles, and demanded to be represented in 
the Congress of Nations. Kings and Queens have gone to 
die in exile. The Austrian Empire, the China of Europe, 
has been on the brink of destruction. A Pope, drawn 
along by the popular current, has been obliged to bless a 
national insurrection, and then to fly in disguise from the ‘ 
capital of the Christian world. Vienna has twice been 
covered with barricades. Rome has seen the republican 
banner float aliove the Vatican. Governments, attacked 
and overthrown, have ten or twenty times recovered strength, 
drawn closer their alliances, overrun the half of Europe with 
their armies, annihilated revolutions, eflaced entire •genera¬ 
tions of revolutionary spirits by the nword, the scaflbld, 
exile, or imprisonment, and crushed, m they tJrm it, the 
hydra of disorder and anarchy. The heads of the hydra 
have spiung up again fifty for one; the struggle has recom¬ 
menced at the foot of the scaflbld of those who initiated it, 
the idea has gained strength beneath ihe^ hammer on the 
anvil; wc arc now, three years after an Iv.iiopean restora¬ 
tion, three months after the triumph of otder in France, 
calculating upon ami aiming for new stiiigglcs ; and we are 
told that all this is the work of a few individuals, trans¬ 
mitting from one to another, every ten ye.vrs, the inheritance 
of a subversive idea ! As well might the conquest of the 
world by Chiistianity be attributed to the underground 
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labour of a secret society. Christian truth ^emerged from 
the catacombs, because the whole world was thirsting for^ it. 
The ancient unity was broken; a«ncw one was necessary. 
Between these two unities chaos reigned, in which humanity 
cannot live. Jt leigns now, because an^idst the mins of an 
unity in whicli mankind no longer has faith, a new unity is 
being elaborated If a few men have power witli the multi¬ 
tudes, it is because these men embody this unity in them¬ 
selves better than others do. And though you may destroy 
them to-day, others will replace them to-morrow. 

Europe no longer possesses unity of faith, of mission, or 
of aim. Such unity is a necessity in the woild. Here, then, 
is the secret of the crisis. It is the duty of every one lo 
e.xamine and analyse calmly and carefully the probable 
elements of this nev unity. But those who persist in per¬ 
petuating, by violeri .c or by Jesuitical compromise, the 
external obseivaiice of the old unity, only perpetuate the 
crisis, and render its issue more violent. 

Europe—I might say the woild, for Europe is the level 
of the 'world—no longer believes in the sanctity of royal 
races; she may .s*:ill accept them liere and there as a 
giiarante^i' of stability, a^ a defence against the encroach¬ 
ments of some other dangerous element; but she no longer 
believes in the ptinciple., in any special virtue residing 
in them, in a divine right consecrating and protecting them. 
Whcrc\er they r-eign despotically, she conspires agunst 
them; whercverdiberty exists under their sway, in hovvcver 
small a degree, she supports them under a hrevee of im 
pjotenec. She has invented the political axu-ui, “Kings 
reign without governing;” wherever they govern, and 
govern badly, she overthrows them. 

Europe no longer believes in aristocracy, the royalty of 
several; she no longer believes in the inevitable physical 
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transmissioi^ ui the perpetual inheritance of virtue, intcllir 
gencc, and honour: she believes in it no longer, either 
scientifically or practically. Wherever an aribto'cracy acts 
^ Vrcll—if that ever happens to be the case—she follows its 
lead; not as aij aristocracy, but as a doer of good: 
wlicrevcr it diags itself along in the pride of its old 
tradilions—idle, ignorant, and decayed—she rids herself of 
it; she destroys it, either by revolutions or by ridicule. 
'I’he cainival on the Continent looks to the historical order 
of patricians for its masks. 

I'airope no longer believes in the Papacy; she no longer 
believes that it possesses the right, mission, or capacity of 
spiritual education or guidance, she no longer believes in 
the immediate revelation, in llie direct transmission of the* 
designs and lavs of Providence, by virtue of election, to 
any individual whatsoever; live years ago she was seized 
wnih entliusiasm for a Pope who seemed disposed to bless 
the progress of the human race, and to constitute himself 
the representative of the mO'^t advanced ideas of his age; 
she despised him as soon as he retraced his steps and 
recomnu'nced the brutal can cr of his predecessors 

Eurojie no longer believes in privilege, bt ,it what it 
may; except in that w'hich no one can destroy, because it 
roines fiom Clod —the privilege of genius and virtue; she 
desires wealth, but she despises or hates it in the persons of 
tho^e who [losbcss it, when it is not the,pi ice of labour, or 
when It arrogates to itself rights of polituiil monopoly. 

Now look at the attual organisation of ICurope—is it not 
altogether based upon privilege, by w'hatevcr name it may 
be knowm? How, then, can one wonder at the struggle 
which is engendered within it ? 

Let it, then, be openly declared bv every honest man, 
that this struggle is sacred ; sacred as liberty, sacred as the 
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human soul. It is the struggle which has had for its 
symbol, since the commencement of the historical world, 
the grand type of Prometheus; which has had for its altar, 
during the march of the human race, the cross of Jesus; 
which has had for its apostles almost all the men of genius, 
the thousand pillars of humanity. This vrar>cry which rises 
from the ranks of the Proletaire is the cry of our fathers, 
the Hussites: l^hc ctip for aliy ike cup for all! It is the 
logical consc(]ucnce of the doctrine common to us all, the 
unity of Clod, and, therefore, of the human race. It is an 
cTort to realise the prayer of Christ: Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven! Yesterday we reverenced tlie 
priest, the loid, the soldier, the master; to-day we reverence 
Man, his liberty, his dignity, his immortality, his labour, 
his progressive tendency; all that constitutes him a creature 
made in the image of (iod—not his colour, his birth, his 
fortune—all tliat is accidental and transitory in him. We 
believe that every man ought to be a temple of the li\nng 
God; that the altar upon which he ought to sacrifice to God 
is the canh, his field of trial and of labour; that the incense 
of his sacrifice is t!ie task accomplished by him; that 
his prayer is love; bis power, love realised—Association. 
AVe believe no more in that narrow dualism which has 
established an absurd antagonism between Iicaveii and 
earth, between God and his creation. We believe that the 
earth is a steppingvotone towards heaven ; that it represents 
a line in the immense poem of the universe ; a note in the 
everlasting harmony of the D vine idea; anc that on the 
accordance of our works with this haniion> lUst depend 
the elevation of our actual being and our hope of progress 
in that transformation of life which we call death. We 
believe in the sacredness of individual conscience; in 
the right of every man to the utmost sclf-dcvelopmcnt 
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compatible 'jith the equal right of his fellows; and hence we 
Ijpld that whatever denies or shackles liberty is impious, and 
ought to be overthrowH, and as soon as possible 'destroyed, 
"rhis it is which is at the bottom of the ever-recurring 
struggle in Iiuropq; this it fs which prevents either armies, 
or persecutions, or coups-detat from conqviering it; this it is 
which will insure final triumph. 

Now, if fatal errors, vain or absurd desires, false and 
immoral systems, have gathered around this idea, is it a 
reason for denying—not the errors, the immoderate desires, 
the systems—but the idea itself? Is the icligious idea an 
impious thing because heresies have been engrafted upon 
it ? Shall we deny God because the Father of all has been 
transformed by the monk of tlie Inquisition into a universal 
tyrant ? Shall the errors of sceptics make us renounce the 
inviolable rights or the powei of human reason ? 

Such reactions take place only in weak and cowardly 
natures—for I do not address here men who choose their 
part through interested and selfish motives. I repeat that 
it is the duty of every-honest and sincere man to study with 
impartiality the true causes of this prolonged crisis which 
convulses two-thirds of the population'-tof Imrope,; to range 
himself openly on the side of justice; to combat with the 
same energy enemies and false friends,—atheists and 
heretics,— those who deny the right of progress, and those 
who falsify and exaggerate it. A faction must not be 
allowed to substitute itself for Humanity^ but we must not» 
on the other hand, allow ourselves, through intolerance or 
fear, to treat Humanity as a faction. 

I ask, is there one of my readers who can boldly say, 
“What you have just declared to be the final object of the 
European agitation is evil; I recoil from it?” No I 
Discussion may arise upon the means selected for its 
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realisation, upon the time, more or less near^.of success; 
not upon the essence, upon the thing, upon the idea itself., 

But around this holy aspiration tor^ards the emancipation 
of oppressed classes and peoples, around this great social 
thought which ferments in all men’s minds, there has arisen 
such an tiproar of discoidant and irritated voices; such ? 
jumbling together of petty systems, of fragmentary con¬ 
ceptions, representing in reality nothing but individualities 
excited by vanity and morbid exaltation ; that the aspiration 
itself, the primitive thought, has become obscure to our 
eyes. We have mistaken the glare of meteors for the true 
and steadfast light; we have forgotten what is principal in 
what is accidental and accessory; we have turned from 
eternal Truth for the possible realities of a day. 

To some the poniardio'C of Rossi has appeared to be the 
programme of the Italian revolution; while others believe 
that the French revolution and the abolition of all individual 
property arc synonymous. These men forget one thing— 
the revolution itself; that of 1848, which confiscated 
nothing,'which abolished no right; that of Rome in 1840, 
which slaughtered n»#ne but the foreign soldiers upon its 
walls. la^Vliat wc kiive just indicated there is muclr moic 
than a simple, an accidental contrast—there is the indica¬ 
tion of a constant fac I, of which those who seek in good 
faith to appreciate the crisis .should never lose sight; the 
radical and habitual difleicnce between the l.ingnnge of 
parties and their-acts; between the excited, exngrrerated 
ebullitions of intelhgencc seeking to progre.!.- 'Uid iiriitally 
repulsed by force,—and -.ts practii e, iis point of view when 
it descends into the arena of action. Ihoudhon himself, if 
in power, would not organise anaichy. '^I'here is hardly an 
intelligent‘Communist wlio, on the morrow of a rcA’ohjtion, 
would take for his programme the ideal which he liad 
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preached bcfj^re; there is not one of the preachers of 
systematic terroiism, who, invested with power, would not 
recoil from the application of the rules which he liad pro¬ 
mulgated in defeat. This is in the nature of things. 
Besides the change which takes place in the same men in 
different positions; besides the difference between the 
unrestrained impulses of the writer or the propagandist 
orator, and the course, regulated by all external circum¬ 
stances, of the legislator or the lejirescntative,—there is the 
fact, that the work of preparation falls mostly into the hands 
of factions, wliilst the practical solution of the crisis belongs 
to the mass, to the majority of the country. Now the 
mass, the majority, never desires the impossible. It 
instinctively feels that it is called upon to continue, not to 
create Humanity. It takes tradition as its starting point; 
it advances, but does not break the chain; it is bound by 
too many habits and alfcctions to the past. If you had fifty 
revolutions m Europe, not one would essay to establish 
Communism or terror as a system. Those whom the 
reading of a pamphlet tir an article of a paper inspires wnth 
alarm for property or foi any other Iftstorical element of 
society, are the enfans fiiais^ as the writers therftf/^lves are 
the enfans terrib/eSy of our times. 

'I'his view is confirmed by facts. The republicans, who 
under the reign of Louis Philippe had organised themselves 
into The Society of the Ri^.^hts of Man^ affijctcdly designated 
their different sections by the names of-Robespierre and 
Marat. Ihe victorious republicans in 1848 commenced by 
abolishing capital punishment for political offences; pro¬ 
perty was respected, and all the acts of the tiiumphant 
party were characterised by moderation. The Italian 
revolutions followed the same course. The powiers which 
issued from insurrection in Hungary, at Vienna, throughout 
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Europe, may have committed errors; they jicver sullied 
their career with spoliation or with blood. 

But besides tliis puerile fear, which shuts its eyes to the 
appicaching dawn, because of the fearful phantoms which 
the night evokes, there exists a general, prejudice, alluded 
to some pages back, which radically vitiates the judgments 
brought to bear upon the European crisis. The error con¬ 
sists in this, that in seeking an insight into the issue of the 
crisis, and the tendencies which will govern its latest stage, 
attention is directed exclusively to France. Some seventy 
years ago we used to judge all republican ideas by our 
historical recollections of Sparta and Athens; now we 
judge all that is called liberty, equality, or association by 
llie meaning given, or thought to be given, to these words 
in France. From continually fixing our eyes upon Paiis, 
we are no longer cap i jle of seeing or comprehending the 
rest of Europe—of Europe gifted with an individual life, 
with an individual organism, of which Paris is only one 
amongst many centres of activity. 

This arises from an idea which I believe to be false, and 
which, consciously or unconsciously, prevails everywhere— 
namely, ;,liat the initiative of the continental European 
movement belongs to France. 

In reality this initiative is no longer hers. A powerful 
influence is naturally and inevitably exercised by a nation 
of thirty-five milUpns of men, placed in a central position, 
endowed w'ith warlike habits; compact, centralised, and the 
most decidedly One amongst European ^ntions. Put the 
initiative of ideas, the moral and intellectual initi.uive—that 
which adds a new element to the powers of civilisation, or 
changes the general point or view of the labours of 
Humanity—the initiative exercised by the discovery of the 
New World, by the invention of the Press, by that of gun- 
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powder, orjjy the application of steam—the political initia- 
;five which leads to a social transformation, to the* emancipa¬ 
tion of an enslaved class, to the study of a new form of 
organisation—has never been appropriated by any single 
nation—by^*>300; less than by any other. Like the flaming 
torches, the lainpada vitcB^ which were passed from hand to 
hand, in the sacerdotal ceremonies of ancient Rome, this 
initiative has passed from one nation to another, consecrat¬ 
ing each and all missionaries and prophets of Humanity. 
Were they not all destined hereafter to become brothers, 
fellow-labourers, equals: each according to his especial capa¬ 
bilities, in the great common workshop of Humanity, towards 
a common end—collective perfectionment, the discovery and 
progressive application of the law of life ? Thus the idea of 
the divine Omnipotence sprang from the old eastern world; 
human individuality from the pagan Oreco-Roman world, 
and more lately from the forests of old Germany \ the idea 
of the equality of souls from the doctrine preached at Jeru¬ 
salem ; the idea of the democratic constitution of the City 
from the Tuscan and Lombard republics; of commercial 
association from Bremen and the Haftiseatic Towns: the 
colonising idea from England; the sicredness 6 f human 
conscience from Germany; the preconsciousness of the 
unity of Europe, and of the world, tuice from Rome; Art 
from Greece and Italy; Philosophy from all. If there is 
anything in this sunlike movement of flic human mind 
which especially characterises France, it is "hot the initiative^ 
it is rather the popularisation of ideas. French intelligence 
creates little; it assimilates much. It is essentially con¬ 
structive ; the raw material comes to it from elsewhere. 
Supple, pliant, active, full of self-confidence, instinctively 
monopolising, and aided by a language clear, fabile, and 
fitted for all conversational requisites,—the French mind 

353 
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seizes upon ideas already put forth, but too oftejn neglected 
elsewhere; it fashions, oinamcnts, appropriates them, and 
throws them into circulation ; often fecilitating that circula¬ 
tion by parcelling out the idea, by dividing it into fragments, 
as we multiply our small coinage for the benefit of the 
greater number. Its life, its utility, is thcic; and it fulfils 
this special function, which would seem to have been 
assigned to it, \\ith an aplovih dc inallre and a confidence 
Mhich insure success. 

Jl prend son lien on il le irouve; refashions and deals 
with it as it only knows how, and so well that other nations 
often unconsciously receive fmm it in exchange that which 
they tbcmsclvc.s had originated. Jt is not the less true, how¬ 
ever, that the power of initiation, of spontaneous creation, 
which gives a new imp dse to the human mind w’licn it seems 
exhausted, is not (cxc( lions apart) the innate fat ully of the 
French nation. She called herself, in the first pcuod of her 
histoiy, t/ic arm of the Chutch; she has often been since the 
tongue of the Thought of others. Without her, perhaps, 
this tlioiight would have long remainotl silent and sterile. 

It is from the grc??w llevoliition of T7S9 that wc may dale 
this prejudice in frs/oiir of France, whom the TVmcc of 
Utrecht had robbed of all prcpondciance. "Jdie bold 
defiance avhich, in the name of a great human truth, she 
then flung to the pow'crs that were; the gigantic efforts by 
w’hich .she maintaf-ncd it against the coalesced goveinmen<5 
of old Europe, -followed by the military glories of the 
Einpiie, arc still working on the imagination of Em ope. 
Wc all worship the echo, as w'cll as the fact, of f»owcr, and 
the remeinlnance of i!ic great battlis which led the French 
eagle from Pans to Rome, from the Isscurial to the Kremlin, 
fascinates' us as the image of a power which cannot die. 
The French Revolution has been regarded by all, historians 
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and reader^, as an European programme ; as the commence* 
,mcnt of an era; and as a consequence of this .conception 
we assign a sciics of succeeding initiatives to the people 
who gave the first. I'h’cry idea originating in France 
aiJiJCirs to us fatally destuicd to make the tour of Europe. 

n’liLs conception is, in my opinion, erroneous. What I 
say is grave indeed; for, if correct, it must change entirely 
the joint of view from wliicli to appreciate the events of 
this century. Differing in lliis respect from all writers on 
tlm Revolution, it would be necessary for me to develop my 
ideas at gi eater length than my present space permits. I 
could not, however, in wTiting upon present I'airopean 
tendencies, avoid expressing a convii lion which w'ould 
{fnnpletely modify, supposing it to he sound, the judgment* 
])assed upon these tendencies unci their fiituie. I must ask 
my I cadets to supply this deficiency by a fredi study of that 
re vuhilionary period, in the luqie that I may find an oppor¬ 
tunity, perhaps in examining the recent histories of the 
French Revolution, to bring f irward my proofs. 

'fhe great French? Revolution was itot, philosophically 
spc'aking, a ; it has a tesuifte. it did not initiate, 
it closed an epoch, it did not come*to bc.stow*a new idea 
upon the world; to discovet the ^niknown qua 72 tity of the 
problem of a new era; it came to place upon a practical 
giouncl, in the sphere of the political organisation of society, 
a formula comprehending all the conquL'sts of twenty-four 
centuric.s, all l!ic great ideas morally elaborated by two 
hislOiical worlds--the Ragan and the Christian—of which, 
if I may allow myself the expression, it has summed up 
the balance. Ic took from the Pagan world its declaration 
of liberty, of the sovereign E^o; from ihe Christian world 
its dec 1.1 .'itiori of equality; that is to sny, of liberty for all 
as the Utgical consequence of the unity of nature in the 
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human race; hence also it derived its motto of fraternity, 
the conseqjicnce of the Christian formula, all men are the 
sons of God; and it proclaimed—and herein consists its 
merit towards Europe—that all this ought to be realised 
here below. Further than this it did not. go. As in every 
great summing up of the progress of the past we 
can detect the gcim of that of the future, the Revolu¬ 
tion was marked by many aspirations towards the idea of 
association, of a common aim, of a collective solidarity, of 
a religious transformation,—the dominating idea of the 
present time,—but in its official acts, in the ensemble of its 
march; in its most characteristic manifestations, it has 
never gone beyond the point of progress already (intel¬ 
lectually) reached, the emancipation of individuality, 'rhi'? 
is why, after having c\ ibodied its idea in a Declaration of 
the Rif its of man, of t le individual, it was only capable of 
ending in a man —in Napoleon. Eighty that is to say, the 
individual asserting himself, was its life, its soul, its strength. 
Dui}\ that is to say, the individual submitting himbelf to the 
idea of a'collcctivc aim to be attaineef, never was its direct¬ 
ing thought. That thbught was the obligation, the necessity 
of fighting’for the cohquest of the rights of each ; it made, 
so to speak, duty subservient to rights. It never rose in 
action to the height of putting forward a Declaration of 
Principles. Its definition of Life has alwa}s been—whatever 
clforts have been naade to prove that it went beyond it—the 
materialist definition— the right to physical well-being. It is so 
even now. And Euiope is now agitated and unconsfdously 
led by the other eminently religious definition rf life as a 
mission; a series of duties, of sacrifices to be accomplished 
for others, in view of an ulterior moral progress. 

France has, by her Revolution, borne witness in the civil 
world to the truths taught in the moral world by Christianity. 
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She has said : Kehold the man : Ecce homo. She has 
^laid down the principle of human individu^Jity in the 
plenitude of its liberty in face of her enemies; and she has 
overthrown them all. She has done, politically, the work 
of Luther; hercyn is her glory and her strength. Lut she 
has not given to mankind the Word of the future, the aim of 
the individual upon earth; she has not indicated the work 
to be accomplished, of which liberty is only a necessary 
premiss—the new definition of Life which is to be the 
starting-point of an epoch. Her great formula, which the 
imitative mind of democracy has rendered European— 
liberty^ equality fraternity —is only an historical formula, 
indicating the stages of progress already attained by the 
human mind. Now, every philosophical and social formular 
ought—if it pretend to give a new initiative to the nations 
—to contain an indication of the Law to be follow'cd and 
of Us necessary interpreter, 'i'he formula which the Italian 
Revolution inscribed upon the republican banner at Rome 
Liid Venice, God and the People, is more advanced and 
more complete than^liat of the French republicans. 

Since 1815 there has been a great*want in Europe—the 
initiative has disappeared; it belongs tif no country at tlic pre¬ 
sent time, to France less than to any other. Europe is in search 
of It; no one knows yet by which people it will be seized. 

We must not, then—and this is the practical result which 
I am desirous of reaching—^judge of tlie agitation, the as¬ 
pirations, the tendencies of Europe, by* France. France 
docs not lead; she is only a member of the European 
commonwealth; simply one link in the chain. 

There are in Em ope two great questions ; or, rather, the 
question of the transformation of authouty, that is to say, of 
the Revolution, has assumed two forms ; the question which 
all have agreed to call social, and the question of nationalitic& 
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The first is more exclusively agitated m Fiance, /he second 
in the liear^ of the other peofiles of Euroi>e I say, which, 
all have agreed to call jret/V//, because, generally spcaLing, 
every great revolution is so far social, that it cannot be 
accomplished eitlier in the religious, jiolitical, or any other 
sphere, without afledmg social relations, the sources and the 
distribution of wealth ; but that which is only .i secondary 
con.se(jucnce in political levolutions is now the (aiise and 
the banner of the inoveriicnt in France. The rpiestioii 
there is now, above all, to establish better relations between 
labour and capital, between iirodiiction and consumption, 
bctw'een the vvuikinan and the employer. 

It is iiiohablc that the Eiirojiean initiative, that which 
v/il! giveane.v impul-.e to intelligence and to evenly will 
s[)iiMg from the ciiie'-’.on of nationalities. Tlie so( lal 
question may, in cficialthough with diiTiniliy, be paitly 
resolved bv a single people; it is an internal tpic.^tion for 
each, and the Fiench Republicans f'f understood 

it, wlien, determinately abandoning th^' Fiiropean initiative, 
they placlbd Lamartine's manifesto by the side of then 
aspirations towards \he organisation of Libour. 'I'lie 
question of nationalUy ran only be resolved by destroying 
the treaties of 1815, and changing the map of Europe and 
its public I.aw. 'I’lic question of Nahoniuiiies^ riglidy 
understood, is the Alliance of the Peophis \ the balance of 
powers based upoe new foundations; the organisation of 
the work that KuroiDc has to accomplish. 

We should be wiong, however, to &e;>uate th<. two 
questions; they arc indissoliilily connected. Tlv- men who 
plead the cause of the Nationalities veil know that revolu¬ 
tions, necessarily supporting thcmsilves on tin masses, 
ought to satisfy their legitimate wants; they know that a re¬ 
volution is sacred whenever it has for its object the piogress 
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of tlie miyions; but that it is an unpardonable crime 
.when it has only for its object the interest of a minority, of 
a caste, or of a monopoly; they know that the problem 
now to be resolved is, the association of all the faculties and 
all the forces of humanity towards a common end, and that 
no movement can at the picsent time be simply j)olitical. 

lly dividing into fractions that which is in reality but one 
thing; by separating the social from the political question, 
a numerous section of French socialists has powci fully 
contributed to bring about the present shameful position of 
affairs in France. 'J'he great soc lal idea now prevailing in 
Kiirope may be thus defined: the abolition of the prolc- 
tanat; the emancipation of jirotliKxrs from the tyranny of 
capital concentrated in a small number of hands; rc-division. 
of procliu lions, or of the value arising Iroin pjoductions, in 
pioportion to the work pciformed; the moral and intellcc- 
liKil education of the operative; voluntary association 
between woikmen substituted, gradually and i)eacefully, for 
indi>^idiial laljour paid at the will of the capitalist. This 
sums up all the reasonable a^'pira.tions of the projcnt time. 
It IS ikU a question ot desMoyiiig, abcjlu^hing, or violently 
transferring \^e:ilth fiom one class«to anottiiy:; it is a 
(juestion of extending the circle of consumers; of conse- 
cpiently augmenting production ; of giving a larger share to 
producer;); ot opening a wide roackto the 0[)eiativc for tne 
acquisition of wealth and pioperty; yi short, of putting 
capital and tlie instiiimcnts of labour wjlliin reach of every 
man offciing a giiataiilco of good-will, capacity, and 
morality. These ideas arc just; and they are destined 
eventually to tiiumph; historically, the time is ripe for their 
realisation. To the emancipaluni of the skive has suc¬ 
ceeded lliat of tlie ^irf; that of the t ;rf must.be lollowed 
by that of the wotkman. In the course of human progress 
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the patriciate has undermined the despotic ^privilege of 
royalty; the bourgeoisie, the financial aristocracy, has 
undermined the privilege of birth; ^and now the people, 
the workers, will undermine the privilege of the pro¬ 
prietary and moneyed bouigeoisic; until society, founded 
upon labour, shall recognise no other privilege than that of 
virtuous intelligence, presiding, through the choice of the 
people enlightened by education, over the full development 
of its faculties and its social capabilities. 

These ideas, we repeat, are not exclusively French; they 
are European. They are the result of the philosophy of 
histCiy, of which the seeds sown by the Italian Vico 
have been cultivated more particularly by the German 
philosophers. From the moment that the human rai e 
was regarded not on^y as an assemblage of individuals 
placed in juxtapositioi. but as a collective AVhole, hv 
ing a piovidcntially progressive life, and realising an 
educational plan which constitutes its laws;—the senes of 
terms composing the civilising progression of which w'c 
spoke a hplc while ago, was siuficient, ,by showing the con¬ 
quests of the past, to^ point out the necessary progress of 
the future. 'Fhc bclii^f in the unity of the human race, and 
in progress,' considered not as an accidental hict, but as a 
'aw, would naturally beget modern democracy; belief in 
the collective life of s^iety would lead to the idea of 
association, which colours all the efforts of modern re- 
formers. The failure of ten revolutions lost by the 
bourgeoisie did the rest. It was evident that nothing 
now succeeds if not supported by the masses ; and this 
aupport is only to be obtained by working openly lor them ; 
by giving them an interest in the triumph of the rc\ olution- 
ary idea. Upon the practical ground, the existence of stand¬ 
ing armies, sold body and soul to absolutism, has materially 
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assisted in gnUrging political programmes, and in impress¬ 
ing them with a popular and social tendency. It was 
necessary to find a power to oppose to this mute and blind 
force, which crushed ideas under the heavy tread of 
battalions iA rank^and file: where could it be found if not 
in the people? The men of the party of progress 
addressed themselves to them j some through faith, others 
tlirougli policy, through necessity; all learned to know 
them, to feed for what they were ripe, by seeing them in 
action. Action is the thought of the people, as thought is 
the action of the individual. It was a sudden revelation 
confirming all the presentiments of science, all the aspira¬ 
tions of faith. Justice and duty call upon us to proclaim 
aloud that upon the barncadLS as in their passive resist¬ 
ance, after the victory as during the struggle, wherever 
they were not momentarily led .istray by ambitious or 
mistaken men, tlie people acted bravely and nobly. The 
blouse of the workman covered treasures of devotion, of 
generosity, of patience, suspected by none. At Paris, at 
IMilan, at Rome, at» Venice, in Sicily, in Hungary, at 
Vienna, in Poland, everywhcie, the populations gave the 
lie, by their conduct, to the tenors «xcited tty ,whal was 
called the unchained lion. Tlierc was neither massacre, 
pillage, nor anarchy. Refore the signs of a great idea, at 
the sound of the words Fatherland^ Liberty^ Independence^ 
the cry of misery itself was silent Si^Jjlime words were 
s[)oken. as by the Paris workmen, when they said, “ \Vc car 
endure four months of hunger for the repulilic.” There 
were sublime acts, as the pardon granted by the people of 
Milan to Bol/a, the man who had been their persecutor 
fur twenty-five ycais, “because to paulon w'as a sacied 
thing.” The women of the Traiistcvere at Rome, lodged 
by the Government, during the bombardment, in the 
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palaces of the exiled nobles, upon their simple^ promise, in 
the name of “God and the people,” that they would 
commit neither theft nor injury, religiously kept their word. 
The people of Herlin took no other revenge for the four 
hundred and twenly-onc \icliins who had fallen under the 
troops, on the iSih of Alarch 1848, than that of burning, 
w’ithout taking a single article, the furniture of two traitors, 
Preuss and Wernicke. Men like Victor Hugo and 
I^amartine, who had never been included in the ranks of 
democracy, were converted by the combatants of Paris. 
Even Pope Pius IX. himself was for a moment fascinated. 

Principles and facts, theory and practice, thus united to 
prove to the men who believe in progress and arc willing to 
act for it, tl'at the object of their clforts ought to he, and 
can be without difHcu’ty at the present time, the People in 
its totality, irrebpectiv^. of propertied or privileged classes. 
And as it is impossible to dream of the inoial and 
intellectual progress of the people without pioviding for its 
physical amelioration—as it is absuid to say, I/nirud 
yottrselfy^'XQ a man who is woiking fo^-hi'. daily brcavl froin 
fourteen to .sixteen luiirs a-day, or to tell him to love who 
sees nothing aroundihiin but the cold calculations of the 
speculator and the tyranny of the capitalist legi'jlator—the 
social question was found inevitably grafted upon tlie 
question of political progress. Henceforward they could be 
only sepLirated by ^destroying both. 

In Italy, in Hungary, m the states composing the einji're 
of Austria, in Poland, in Ocrirany, th sociil ciujslion 
piesents notliing of a threatening, 'subversive, o» an.irchical 
nature. There is no hostile, profo'-ndly reactionary senti¬ 
ment between class and class; no exaggerated abnormal 
development of concentrated industry; no agglomerated 
misery rendering urgent the instant application of tlie 
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icniL-dy ; nc^reckless putting foith of systems and solutions. 
C’omimjnisin has made proselytes amongst the workmen of 
Germany; biii this ebullition, produced by a thoughtless 
, reaction agajiist the weakness of the revolutionary diicclion 
in 18,pS, is not of.serious moment; with the exception of 
Marx, v,'ho was desirous of being the chief of a school at 
any price, tlic-re is not a single man of any intelligence who 
has given m to the notion that Communism can be estab¬ 
lished b} enactment. Generally, the men who are destined 
to have an niihieiice upon events behove that association 
must be voluntary; that it is the duty of Government 
to cncourag'.', but not to impose it. The chief exceptions 
.ire found in rranee. "J’hcre, the quesUon which with the 
otlur pcopit s is secondary, and rather the means than the ^ 
end^ lias acciuircd a preponderating importance and peculiar 
characteristics, d'lie special condition of existing interests; 
the cMstcnce of la^ge maniirattilling centres; the .‘>hame- 
Icssness with which the bouigeoisie has fonllscated to its 
own adv'antagc two revolutions made by the people; the 
absence of the ([cestR'in of national unity,—so ab^eirbing for 
the other nations, and already irrewjr ably conquered in 
iMunce,-- the eiiLluisiasm, to a c ei tain •extent fiTciitions and 
transient, wIf)i wliuh llie Trench mind .seizes upon every 
novelty, have all cuntiibuled in riiat Country to give to the 
I'Oi 111 idea a character of exclusiveness and exaggeration 
vvlutli It IS unlikely to assume elsewhere^ 

Tietich Sihidltsm has forcibly stirred men’s minds; it 
has raised up a number of problems of detail of w'lucli there 
w.is no suspicion before, and of which the solution will have 
a certain importance in the future; it has--and this is 
a po.auve benefit—excited .i .searching European iiuiuiiy 
into the condition of the working classes; it has.uncovered 
the hidden sores of the system founded upon the spirit of caste 
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and monopoly; it has incited the bourgeoisie \o a reaction 
so ferocious and absurd, that its condemnation, ns a goveri\ 
ing caste,* is consequently assured oat no distant period. 
But it has falsified and endangered the great social 
European idea, raised up innumerable; obstacles to its 
progress, and aroused against it furious enemies, where 
it ought naturally to have found friends—in the small 
bourgeoisie; it has kept numbers of intelligent men from 
entertaining the urgent question of liberty; it has divided, 
broken up into fractions, the camp of democracy, for whicli, 
if united, an ample field of conquests, already morally won, 
was assured. The Trench socialists deny this; but for 
every impartial mind the state into which Franco has fallen 
must be an oigunieni which admits of no rejily. 

France is still profoundly materialist; not in the 
aspirations of her pci pie Avhenever they are collectively 
manifested, but in the majority of her intellectual men, her 
Avriters, her statesmen, her political agitators. She is so 
almost in spite of liersclf, often even without knowing it, 
and bclic»"’ng herself to be the contrary. She talks of Clod 
Avithout feeling Hirir ; of Jesus while dressing Him up 
in the gar^) of Benthim; of immortality Avhile confining it 
to the earth; of FiUropean solidarity while making Faris 
the brain of the Avoild. The philosophy of the eighteenth 
century still possesses her. She has changed her phra’^c- 
ology, but the thing, the parent idea, remains. She is still 
commenting, under one disguise or another, on the dogma 
of physical zvell-hcitr^^ the law of happh^^sst which the 
catechism of Volncy drew from BciUhani. 

Analysis has almost destroyed in j'rance the conception 
of life. The faculty of synthetical intuition, which alone 
gives us the power of embracing the idea of Life, in its 
unity and comprehending its law, has disappeared Avith the 
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religfous sentiment; giving place to a habit of dividing an 
jntcllectual question into fractions, and of fastening by turns 
upon one of its manifestations only; thus taking a part for 
the whole. Mind has become again, in some sort, 
polytheistical. hlvcry man is a formula, every formula a 
mere fragment of the civilising synthesis. You have 
mystics, matcii.ilists, eclectics; not a single philosopher. 
You meet with Fouricrists, Communists, Proudhonians; 
very few l'>cnch Republicans, making the Republic a 
symbol of all progressive development French intelligence 
attaches itself exclusively to one face of the moral polyhed¬ 
ron. Fach secondary end becomes for it the great end to 
be attained; each remedy for a single malady, an universal 
panacea. 'The school of St Simon recognised in history* 
only criiual and organic epochs; it defamed the one and 
lauded the other; forgetting that every epoch is critical in 
relation to the preceding one, organic in relation to itself 
or to the future. Other schools establish a perpetual 
antagonism between religion and philosophy ; without ever 
suspecting that philesophy accepts the fall of dne belief 
only on condition of preparing the wiy to a new one; and 
that, generally, tne substantial differciice between religion 
and philosophy is this, that the latter is—when scepticism 
is not mistaken for it—the rcligi<yn of the individual; whilst 
the former is the philosophy of the many, of collective 
humanity. This tendency to cut up isto fragments that 
which ought to harmonise as a whole, is ihe radical vice of 
French Socialism, It has torn up the banner of the future, 
and each school, seizing upon one of the fragments, declares 
it to be the whole. hlach word of the device, liberty^ 
equality^ fraternity^ serves, separated froTu the other two, as 
the programme for a school. Each of the •two great 
unalterable facts, the individual and society, is the soul of a 
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sect, to the exclusion of the other. The individual, that is 
to say, liberty, is destroyed in the Utopia of St. Simon, in 
the Communism of Babeuf, and in ^hat of his successors, 
by whatever name they call themselves. The social aim 
disappeared in Fourierism ; it is openly denied by Proudhon. 
It would seem that it is not given to the French to under¬ 
stand that the individual and society are equally sacred and 
indestructible, and that it is the discovery of a method of 
reuniting and harmonising these two things which is the 
aim of every effort of the present time. 

^Jfe is one: the individual and society are its two 
necessary manifestations; life considered singly, and life in 
relation to others. Flames kindled upon a common altar, 
they approach each other in rising, until they mingle 
together in God. 'I’^e individual and society are sacred; 
not only because the) are two great facis^ which cannot be 
abolished, and which, consequently, we must endeavour to 
conciliate—but because they represent the only two criteria 
which we possess for realising our object, the truth—namely, 
conscience and tradition. The manifestation of truth being 
progressive, these twi instmments for its discovery ought to 
be continually trans^'ormed and perfected; but we cannot 
suppress them without condemning ourselves to eternal 
darkners; we cannot sup2)icss or subalternise one without 
irreparably mutilating our power. Individuality, tliat is to 
say, conscience, OjOplied alone, leads to anarcliy; society, 
that is to say, tradition, if it be not constantly interi»rctcd 
and impelled upon the route of the future by the intuition 
of conscience, begets despotism and immobili‘v Truth is 
found at their point of intersection. It is forbidden, then, 
to the individual to emancipate himself from tlie social 
object which constitutes his task here below; and forbidden 
to society to crush or tyrannise over the individual; but 
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nevertheless if we examine the basis of the French socialist 
systems, we shall find nearly all of them defective in one or 
other of these respectoi 

This system of dismembering that which is essentially 
one has produced its effect in the actual state of things. 
French democracy has separated itself into two camps— 
tint of politics and that of socialism. The occupants of 
the first call themselves men of revolutionary tradition; the 
others, prophets, or apostles of social reform. This has 
produced an absurd antagonism between the men who say, 
Let the nation be free^ she shall then judge behveen us all; 
and the men who, shutting themselves up in a vicious 
circle, say. The nation cannot be free unless she adopt our 
system —the vanity of the Utopist substituting itself for the , 
collective mind. Some sects have advocated indifference 
to the questions of organisation of power; pretending that 
the social transformation could take place under any form 
of government. Other fractions of the party have replied 
by reacting violently against every socialist idea; by refusing 
the co-operation of* all those who declared themselves 
believers in any given system; andi by exaggerating to 
themselves the danger of some exclusive views* destined to 
disappear, submerged in the first storm of the popular 
ocean. Others, again, fearing the exactions of the working 
classes, led astray by the doctrines of the Utopists, have 
desired to avoid the danger at any price^^and have preached 
to the people during three years that their best policy is 
peace; abstention from every manifestation, that of the 
electoral urn excepted. The bourgeoisie, systematically 
threatened and pointed out to the indignation of the 
working classes as a hostile power, fell back upon the 
status quo^ fortifying itself by leaning on the Gou^rnnient; 
tlio people reacted against it by organising itself for 
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insurrection. Anarchy entered the ranks. A, man, gifted 
with a power of logic, disastrous because applied to the 
service of a false principle, and able to dorrinate weak 
minds by his incredible audacity and his clear and cutting 
rhetoric, came to throw the light of his torch upon this 
anarchy, and took it for his motto, with a laugh. Proudhon, 
an anti-socialist, summed up in himself all the phases of 
socialism. He refuted one system by another; he killed 
off the chief of one sect by another; he contradicted him¬ 
self ten times over. He enthroned Irony as queen of the 
Wwfld, and proclaimed the Void. It is through this void 
that Louis Napoleon has entered. 

I have said that the first cause of this anarchical disorder 
of French socialism's the materialism which still governs 
the mind of the country. This is so true, that the woiship 
of material interests has become its watchword. I know 
the exceptions, and I lionour them, but they do not destroy 
the general fact The great and noble question of the 
perfectibility of collective humanity, and the emancipation 
of the cl&ses who arc excluded from 'educational progress 
by the desperate struggle which they are obliged to maintain 
for the means of material existence, has been narrowed by 
the majority of French socialists to the proportions of a mere 
problem of industrial organisation. That which ought only 
to be the indispensable means has become in their hands 
the final aim. They found man mistrustful, hostile, 
egotistical; and thby thought to soften and improve him by 
an increase of wealth. Doubtless they have not denied the 
religion of the soul, but they have neglected it; and by 
fixing, almost exclusively, the atteniion of the masses upon 
their material interests, they have assisted in corrupting 
them; they have, instead of destroying its source, enlarged 
the foundation of egotism, extending it from the bourgeoisie 
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to the people. St. Simonianism, that is to say, the school 
which felt so strongly from the first the unity of«humanity, 
that it had made its pfogramme a religious one, finished by 
the worship, of happiness ; by what is termed the rekabilita^ 
iion of the flesh ; by the identification of the peaceful epoch 
of the future with the industrial one. Its disciples are, 
nearly all of them, to be found at the present time in the 
ranks of the existing power, whatsoever it may be. Fourier, 
still bolder, denied morality, and gave pleasure as the 
watchword of progress ; legitimised all human passions, and 
materialised the soul by a degrading theory of enjoyment- 
Communism made all men’s wants the foundation of 
society • it was ever speaking of the right to happiness; it 
made the abolition of individual propcfty the secret of the 
regeneration of the world. Proudhon, endeavouring to 
avoid the destructive character and to produce something 
organic, placed at the summit of the social pyramid, in the 
place of God, a bank of gratuitous credit. The worship of 
material interests spread from the chiefs to their subalternsi 
to the commonalty dt the party; exaggerated, intolerant, 
vindictive, and exclusive. They continued, in the name of 
the red republic, the dissolving, corrujiting task'of Louis 
Philippe. They spoke of money, when they ought to have 
stirred up souls in the name of tlie honour of France; of 
property to be acquired, when they ought to have spoken of 
duty; of hatred to the bourgeoisie, whilsl* military dictator¬ 
ship was at their doors. They now gather the bitter fruits 
of their error; some of them even avow it; others are only 
prevented from so doing by an inexcusable vanity. 

Man is not changed by whitewashing or gilding his 
liabitation; a people cannot be regenerated by teaching them 
the worship of enjoyment; they cannot be taught h spirit of 
sacrifice by speaking to them of material rewards. It is the 
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soul which creates to itself a body; the idea which makes 
for itself u habitation. 7'he Utopist may see afar from the 
lofty hill the distant land which will ^ive to society a virgin 
soil, a purer air; his duly is to point it out with a gesture 
and a word to his brothers \ but he cannot take humanity 
in his arms, and carry it there with a single bound; even if 
this were in his power, humanity would not therefoie have 
progressed. 

Progress is the consciousness of progress. Man must 
attain it step by step, by the sweat of his brow. The 
transformation of the medium in which he lives only takes 
place in proportion as he merits it; and he can only merit 
it by struggle \ by devoting himself and purifying himself 
by good works and holy sorrow. He must not be taught to 
enjoy, but rather !■ suffer for others; to combat for the 
salvation of the world. It must not be said to him, Enjoy; 
life is the right to haffiness; but rather, Work; life is a duty, 
do good without thinking of the consequences to yourselj. He 
must noj, be taught, To each accordnr:^ to his wajits, or To 
each according to his fassions, but ra!licr, I'o each according 
to his love, To invent formulae and organisations, and 
neglect tlie internalliian, is to desire to substitute the frame 
for the picture. Say to men. Come, suffer; you will hunger 
and thirst; you will, perhafs, be deceived, be betrayed, atrsed; 
but you have a great duty to accomplish : they will be deaf, 
perhaps, for a lorfg time, to the severe voice of virtue ; but 
on the day that they do come to you, they will come as 
heroes, and will be invincible. Say to them, Arise, come 
and enjoy; the banquet of life awaits you, verthroiv those 
who wouldprevent you from entering: you w'lil make egotists 
who would desert you at the first muskot-shot, .siich as those 
who, the day after having cried Vive la Ripublique, vote for 
Louis Napoleon, if he but makes them tremble, or if he 
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promises tj&em to mingle a few grains of socialism with his 
despotism. • 

It is the instinctive belief in these things which renders 
the cause of the Nationalities po^Ycrful and sacred. It is 
by this worship of the idea, of the true, of the morally 
just, that the initiative of ICuropean progress belongs to 
them. 

It was not for a material interest that the people of 
Vienna foiiglit in 1848; in weakening the empire they 
could only Icjse power. It was not for an increase of 
wealth that the people of Lombardy fought in the same 
year; the Austrian Government had endeavoured in the 
year preceding to excite the peasants against the landed 
proprietors, as they had done in fhillicia; but everywhere* 
they had failed. They struggled, they still struggle, as do 
Poland, Germany, and Hungary, for country and liberty; for 
a word inscribed upon a banner, proclaiming to the world 
that they also live, think, love, and labour for the benefit of 
all. They 3]icak the same language, they bear about them 
the impress of consanguinity, they kneel beside the same 
tombs, they gloiy in the same tradition ; and tjiey demand 
to associate freely, \\ithout obstaeJ^s, A/itiioflt foreign 
domination, in order to elaborate and express their idea; to 
contribute their stone also to the great pyramid of history. 
It is something moral whicli they are seeking; and this 
moral something is in fact, even polititally speaking, the 
most important ([iicstion in the present state of things. IL 
is the organisation of the European task. It is no longer 
the savage, hostile, quarrelsome nationality of two hundred 
years ago which is invoked by these peoples. The nation¬ 
ality which Aik illon founded upon the following principle:— 
Whichever people^ by its superiority of strength^ land by its 
geographical position^ can do us an injury^ is our natural 
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enemy; whichever cannot do us an injury^ buto can by the 
amount of Hs force and by its position injure our enemy^ is our 
natural ally^ —is the princely nationality of aristocracies or 
royal races. The nationality of the peoples ha,s not these 
dangers; it can only be founded by a common effort and a 
common movement; sympathy and alliance will be its 
result. In principle, as in the ideas formerly laid down by 
the men influencing every national party, nationality ought 
only to be to humanity that which the division of labour is 
in a workshop—the recognised symbol of association; the 
assertion of the individuality of a human group called by 
its geographical position, its traditions, and its language, 
to fulfil a special function in the European work of 
civilisation. 

The map of Iviropc has to be re-made. This is the key 
to the present mo/cment; herein lies the initiative. Before 
acting, the instrument for action must be organised; before 
building, the ground must be one's own. The social idea 
cannot be realised under any form whatsoever before this 
reorganisation of {Europe is effected; before the peoples are 
fice to interrogate tliemsclves; to express their vocation, 
and to assure its accomplishment by an alliance capable of 
substituting itself for the absolutist league which now reigns 
supreme. 

'J'ake the map of Europe. Study it synthetically in its 
geographical structure, in the great indications furnished by 
the lines of mountains and rivers, in the symmetrical 
arrangement of its parts. Compare the 'previsions of the 
future which this examination suggests, w th the existing 
collocation of the principal races and idioms. Open the 
page of history, and seek for the signs of vitality in the 
diflerent populations, resulting from the ensemble of their 
traditions; listen, in short, to the cry which rises from the 
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consaence of these populations through their struggles and 
their martyrs. Then observe the official governmental 
map, such as has beep sanctioned by the treaties of 1815. 
In the contrast between the two, you will find the definitive 
answer to tlfe tcrrprs and complaints of diplomatists. Here 
is the secret of the conspiracy which they are endeavouring 
to destroy, and which will destroy them. Here also is the 
secret of the future world. 

It is in these thirteen or fourteen group.s, now dis¬ 
membered into fifty divisions, almost all weak and powerless 
in comparison with five of them possessing an irresistibly 
pieponderating force. It is in this Germany, now divided 
into thirty-five or thirty-six Stales; a prey alternately to tlie 
ambition of Prussia and Austria, and which acknowledges 
no other divisions than those of pure Teutonic nationality 
in the south and of Saxony in the north, united on the line 
of the Maine. It is in this immense race, whose outposts 
extend as far as Central Germany in Moravia, which has not 
yet uttered its national try to Europe, and which aspires to 
utter it—m he*oic Poitinvl, whom we have so muclf admired 
only to forget her at the moment of 4 ier downfall—in the 
Sclavonia of the south, extending its »brancIieS; ^long the 
Danube, and destined to rally itself in a vast confederation, 
probably under the initiative of Hungary—in tlie Roumaine 
race, an Italian colony planted by Trajan in the lower basin 
of the Danube, which would appear to Jje called upon to 
serve as a bridge of communication between the Sclavoniati 
and tile Greco-Latin races. It is in Greece, which has not 
risen from the tomb where it lay buried for ages to become 
a petty Geiman viceroyalty, but to become, by extending 
itself to Constantinople, a powerful barrier against the 
European encroachments of Russia. It is in Spain and 
Portugal, destined sooner or later to be united as an 
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Iberian peninsula. It is in the ancient lan^ of Adin, 
Scandinavja, of which Sweden must some day complete the 
unity. It is, above all, in Italy, a predestined nation, which 
cannot resolve the question of its independence without 
overthrowing the empire and the papacy,at thd same time, 
and planting upon the Capitol and the Vatican the banner 
of the inviolability of the human soul for the whole world. 

I have not space for all tint I would fain say upon this 
subject of the nationalities, of which the importance is as 
yet unrecognised in England I would willingly trace the 
first lines of the study which I have suggested; I would 
willingly apply the deductions arising from it to each of the 
countries which T have just named, and enter into the 
details of the movement which has, since a certain number 
of years, acquired a piaclu d value. This I cannot now do. 
But I affinn with profound conviction, that this movement, 
only just commenced in some of the groups, already far 
advanced for the othens, has attained in Italy, in Hungary, 
in Vienna, in a great part of Germany, and in some of the 
SclavoniJn populations, a degtee of importance, which must 
at no distant period? produce decisive results. It is prob¬ 
able that* tlie initiaitive of these events will spring from 
Italy; it is already ripe: but let it come from where it may, 
it will be followed. An‘isolated national revolution is no 
longer possible. The first war-cry which arises will carry 
with it a whole tone of Europe, and through it Europe 
herself. It will bte the epopee of which 1848 has been the 
prologue. 

In the face of this crisis, w^hich every day brins^s nearer 
to us, w'hat is England doing, and what ought she to do ? 

What she is doing is this.—She goes on from day to day 
wavering between a policy pretending to renew the alhance 
of the smaller against the menaces of the larger Stales, 
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suj-poring j^tsclf upon a moderate party destitute of intelli' 
^encc, energy, or strength—a policy which has no meaning 
when the question is between to be and not to be; and 
another p )licy which shamelessly says to the country, We 
wUl/>/ay t!ie spy fpr the sake of the established Governments* 
The first policy timidly hesitates between that which is and 
that which will be; it caresses Prussia, condemned to 
impotence between terror of Austria and of German demo¬ 
cracy; it seeks an ally against Austria in the Jhedmonlese 
monaichy, twice crushed at Milan and Novarra, and 
which would inevitably be so a third time if it ever dared to 
defy again its enemy; it urges the established Governments 
to concessions; it recoils fiom their logical consequences; 
it irritates despotism without weakening it; it raises the 
hopes of the populations without realising them; it must 
meet hatred from some, incredulity from others. The 
second policy openly retraces its steps towards absolutism. 
Both have brought England to the abdication of herself in 
the affirirs of Europe; they are bringing her sooner or later 
to absolute isoation^ Self-abdication and isolation: is that 
a life w'orthy ot England ? Are nations no longer allied, as 
individuals arc, by duty ? Ought they not to llq good and 
to combat evil ? Are they not members of the great human 
family ? Do tliey not share the Kfe of all ? Ought they not 
to communicate something of their life to all ? Can they < 
remain strangers to the common task yf leading mankind 
towards perfection, the realisation of tlic educational plan 
assigned to luimanity ? And have we the right of uttering 
the name of religion, when crime is committed at our very 
doors which v/e could prevent, and when we cross our arms 
in indifference? In 183T, England proclaimed the duty of 
non-intervention as the basis of European international 
relations. It was an irreligious and negative principle: we 
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are all bound to intervene for good; we ought not to be 

able to intervene for evil. And yet this principle, coming^ 
between the two opposing elements, n)ight be intelligible as 
a means of arriving at the true condition of the peoples and 
their capacity of realising the progress which ^rey invoke. 
How has it been maintained? Wherever nations have 
arisen to organise themselves in a manner more suitable to 
their present belief and interest, Prussian, Austrian, or 
French despotism has employed its brute force upon each 
isolated people; England has not even protested upon the 
tombs of Rome and Hungary. The maiace of the 
foreigner weighs upon the smaller States; the last spaiks 
of European liberty are extinguished under the dictatorial 
veto of the relrograde pow'ers. England—tne country of 
Elizabeth and Cromi^cll—lias not a word to say in favour 
of the principle to whicr. she owes her existcrce. 

If England persist iii maintaining this neutral, passive, 
selfish part, she will have to expiate it. A European trans- 
formation is inevitable. When it shall take place, when the 
struggle siiall burst forth at twenty places at once, when the 
old combat between /act and right is decided, the peoples 
will reme^iber thatfiEngland has stood by, an inert, im¬ 
movable, sceptical witness of their sufferings and efforts. 
Ancient alliances being bracken, the old States having disap¬ 
peared, where will be the new ones for England? New 
Europe will say to Jier, Live thy own life. This life will be 
more and more resiricted by the gradual inevitable emanci¬ 
pation of her colonies. England will find herself some day 
a third-rate power, and to this she is being brought by a 
want of foresight in her statesmen. 

The nation must rouse herself, and sliake off the torpor 
of her Government. She must learn that we have arrived 
at one of those supreme laments, in which one world is 
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destroyed another is to be created; in which, for the 
^ake of others and for lier own, it is necessary to adopt a 
new policy. , 

This policy is that of the Nationalities, that which will 
protect opffnly and boldly their free development; it is a 
great and a useful policy. 

There is evidently an attempt at universal restoration in 
Europe. From Vienna it has passed to Rome; from 
Rome to Paris. Where will it stop ? It is now hanging 
over Switzerland, Piedmont, and Belgium ,* it tends to 
suppress liberty, the press, the right of asylum. When 
that shall be accomplished, when England shall be the 
only European land upon which liberty, the press, the 
right of asylum, still exist, do you think that an effort will 
not be made to destroy them there ? No army, perhaps," 
will succeed in landing upon her soil; but is it by invasion 
only that a country is destroyed? The Holy Alliance 
renewed, has it not ports to close, obstructions to oppose 
to travellers? Can it not forbid the introduction of the 
English press, spread papal corruption, sow* divisions 
between class and class, excite rcwlis in the colonies. 
England arms: she authorises rifle-ciubs; she, speaks of 
militia; she is then in fear; and yet she repulses the 
most clhcicnt means of safety that Europe offers her ; she 
leaves the peoples who would be Jier nearest allies to fall 
one by one under the attacks of /a f^reur blanche; she 
renounces with a fatal obstinacy the glorious role which 
the loss of the French initiative yields to the first nation 
willing to seize upon it; a role which would assure to her 
the first influence in the Europe of the future, safety from 
all attempts against liberty, and the consciousness of the 
accomplishment of a duty towards the world* National 
defences * Her national defences against the Court of 
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Rome are in Rome herself delivered from French occupa¬ 
tion, that living insult to civilised Europe, which has no, 
other object now than that of holding, in contempt of 
every right, a strategic position in Italy; her best defence 
against Austria is in Milan, at Venice, in Switzerland, in 
Hungary; against Russia, in Sweden, in Poland, in the 
Danubian Principalities; against France, in the alliance of 
the young nationalities which will shortly furnish her with 
the o])portunity of overthrowing that imperialism which 
now threatens freedom everywhere, because an army is its 
slav‘d, with the most dangerous enterprises. 

Within the last tsvo or three months a voice has reached 
us from acro'>s tlie Atlantic, saying, Evil is being done daily 
tn Europe; zve zvill not tolerate its triumph^ we zvill no 
longer give Cam's am ver to Godj zvho has made us free; zve 
will not allow foreigt armies to suppress the aspirations 
zvhich we hold sacred^ the ideas zvhtch may enlighten us. Let 
evefy people be free to live its own life. To 7 naintain this 
liberty^ zve are ready to intervene by zvord of mouth—if need 
be^ by the iword. This cry, rising fronu the majority of tlie 
population, and front a part of the official world in the 
United Stales, is direicted to England. It comes from a 
branch of her own race. Let her accept it, and rebaptisc 
her alliance with Amcrich, by a policy woiLhy of both. 
There is something great in this idea of an Anglo-American 
alliance coming frejm the lips of an exile. The laying of 
the first stone of tiiat religious temple of humanity which 
we all foresee, is a labour well worthy the co-operation of 
the two worlds. 
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This bookf which, from tho importance of the subject and 
Lho name of Liic author, 1 opened full of desiro and liopc', 
has left my mind { 3 enotrated with a sense of deep dis< 
couragcmoiit and sorrow for Franco. Truly has she need 
of moral reform! A nation alternatijig between an 
inflinercnco which allows licr inertly to contemplate the 
dismemberment of her soil, aivd a vandalism which trans¬ 
forms tho sanctity of the republican faith into a passion of 
hatred and vengeance, and the divine aim of life into an 
idolatry of the senses and greed of material good—is 
irrevocably lo&tj if some immense effort bo not made to 
restore her to the 4f[)l!cro of high thouglit.s, the adoration of 
the ideal, the lost religion of duty afid sacrifice, and recall 
all her cliildren to communion in lov4 and wcfrl*^. 

This grand impulse, this rogencrating initiative, ought to 
spring from bTiinco’s grcatf%t intellects; from those 
amongst licr writers capable of comprehending tlio causes • 
of the evil and the remedies indicated by her national 
tradition, if htudied conjointly and liTirinonised w’ith the 
general Kuropean aspiration in regard to the epocli we 
foresee. Such writers abound i[i France—where, indeed, 

* The following pages may bo »aid to be Ma.z/mi’.s last public words. 
Tho article was concluded on tho Srd of Alarch 1872; he died on the 
loth of that iiiuutli. • 

t ** La Itcforiue Morale et lulellectuulle,' par Ernest Renan. 
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one of tbo chief evils of the day is the fact thsit intellect 
has so £<ir outstripped morality in its advance—and of 
these, Renan, a learned and influential thinker, is among 
the first, and we had a right to expect that a work by him 
upon " Iiitcllcctual and JMoral Refonii,” would contain a 
powerful analysis of the causes which have cut short the 
progress of France since 1815 , an indication of the methods 
by which the national organism might be awakened to new 
life, and an earnest word to his fellow-workors in the 
intellectual sphere, urging them to join him in a moral 
crusado which might, perhaps, restore to France the 
initiative power she has lost. In all of theso expectations 
have I been deceived. 

Kor is this my first delusion \vith regard to those 
Frenchmen to whom, ^^hcther through intellect, capacity of 
action, reputation, or l•rilliaut antecedents, tlio mission of 
guiding their country specially belonged; the duty of 
urging her forward when hesitating, and of recalling her 
into the right path when disposed Co go astray. 

The inc"tia and self-abdication of ^ho3' iiitelloctually 
superior to the mass >£ their fellow-citizens was general 
during tho^ late upl^caval, and is one of tlio gravest 
symptoms of the decay I deplore. 

In the sphere of action it was astounding and grievous 
to see men like Ledru Rpllin, Louis JBlanc, Edgar Quinot, 
Schoelcher, Arago, and many others, stand inertly by to 
witness tlio iiisurrOwtion of Paris, which they might, by 
their personal intervention, have directed towards a nobler 
aim, and hesitate—silent, uncertain, and worse tiian useless 
—between an Assembly which they believed to oe ruinous 
to their country, and a movement which, abandoned to the 
direction of incapable materialists, could only accumulate 
disaster on disaster. 
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In tho Inhere of thought, tho best intellects of France 
•remain mute in discouragement, like Quinet; obstinateljr 
persist in vaunting tho initiative omnipotence and grandeur 
of France, like Hugo; or seek a remedy for tho ills of the 
present in a return to the past, like Renan. Not one of 
them has the courage to declare to France what are the 
faults and errors which have caused her fall; none dare— 
fearless of sect or party, but firm of faith in tho future 
—to teach her by what moral annihilation of such vain 
idolatry of a past often glorious but moro often unjust, she 
may revive to normal and fruitful lifo, fraternal and 
harmonious with tho life and destiny of Europe. 

Dante had this courage towards us Italians. 

The habit, too prevalent everywhere, but conspicuously 
so in France, of selecting a scapegoat iti an individual or 
group of individuals, and laying upon him or them the 
burden of the faults or misfortunes of an entire people, is 
fatal; because it either leads to adulation or lulls to 
inertia. Napoleon—his miserable parody, the nephew— 
the superstitious reverence professed by the caurtiers of 
one Bourbon dynasty towards tlJb past—the egotism 
centred in tho present, of I/juis Philippe—alllli^so are but 
incidents, whether vulgar or heroic, in the history of a 
nation ; they are not causes, bftt consequences. I do not 
s<'pk to diminish the faults of individuals, nor tho treinen- •' 
dous responsibility which weighs upcyi those who trade 
upon the vices of a people in order to Vin power or riches 
for themselves; but the sources of tho evil lie deeper, and 
tho tempter only enters where a breach is already made. 
And when a nation which changes its rulers and its form of 
government every fifteen or twenty years, drags its course 
through more tlian two-thirds of a century, • alternately 
rising and falling, only to rise and fall again, within the 
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aamo fated circle; perennially aspiring towarc^s progress, 
yet incapable of advancing one single step upon the, 
path to\^'ards it—the mischief has r penetrated into its 
vitals. It is necessary to search it out, clerHio it, and 
attack it at the root, regardless of praise j3r blame. 'I’licro 
are no signs of any attempt to do this in France. No such 
attempt is luade among those whose eyes arc fixed on 
France in my own country, w'here, in spito of the brief 
intellectual rebellion, roused by recent outrages endured, 
the old prestige is still so dominant, that world-wide hopes 
are kindled by every rumour of an emeute^ and every wild 
threat uttered by Paris or Lyons. 

It IS thirty-seven years since I first published my con¬ 
viction that the cli iractcr and progress of the democratic 
movement in France and Europe were falsified and delayed 
by two fundamental, ' ital errors: the opinion, rooted in all 
Europe, and most firmly in my own counfry, tliat the 
initiative of the movement of civilisation is the enduring 
and quasi-inalienahle heritage of France ; and the belief, 
blindly actopted by the party of action* in France, that the 
revolution of ’89 had“ initatcil a new epoch, and tint the 
actual work* before was, therefore, merely a work of 
deduction,—of the practical application of the principles 
which were the informing spirit of that revolution. Oi the 
first of these errors I hpve frequently spoken : the scroiid 
is the key to the acj-ual condition of France, and this book 
of Renan’s compels*me to draw attention to it. 

The political theory which dominaied alike the great 
achievements and the great legislative man’fi stations of 
that revolution was, the theory cf Rights; tho moral 
doctrine which promoted and perpetuated it was, tlie 
materialist -doctrine which has defined life as a search after 
happiness on earth. The first inaugurated the Sovereignty 
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of the Eg(^: the second inaugurated the Sovereignty of 

vlnteresls. Tlie few isolated gleams of light thrown upon 
tlie path of the futura by individuals who died prophets or 
martyrs of other ideas and other aims are of no account in 
the balance (no great revolution could be without such), the 
fundamental character of the revolution was as 1 have 
shortly stated it. France made it her own : she in no way 
altered it when the violence of the agitation was succeeded 
by despotism ; she has shown no indication of altering it 
since her recent defeat. 

The consequences—since every principle adopted, inevit¬ 
ably generates a method—are obvious to all who understand 
the logic of history. The Rights of different individuals or 
of dillcrent orders of society, when neither sanctified by 
sacrifice fulfilled, nor harmonised and directed by a common 
faith in n providential moral law, will sooner or later come 
into collision and load to reciprocal shock; and each re- 
assertion of such rights will wear the aspect of war and 
hatred. The absence of a law of duty, supreme over all 
rights, and to wliiclrall can therefore appeal, gradually and 
inadvertently loads men to the aifce])tance of les fails 
accompUs: success is gradually taW#ii for thp sign and 
symbol of legitimacy, and men learn to substitute the 
worship of the actual for the \forsliip of the true ; a dis¬ 
position which is shortly after* transformed into the * 
adoration oF Forc(*. Force is by dcjgrees accepted and 
sought after, even by those who invoke* the holy names of 
justice and truth as the principal means of tlieir achie\ e- 
ment and application. The guidance of liberty is entrusted 
to tlie weapons of tyranny ; the revolution is incarnated in 
St. Just and Robespierre; and terror^ elevated into a 
system, assumes the title of an energetic apostolate. 

When the revolution, either extinguished by a successful 
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soldier or by the peaceful Machiavelism of a deceitful 
prince, ia superseded by a new order of things, tho nation*: 
educated by such political doctrines ivs these, still maintain 
them as the directing spirit of their governmental organisa¬ 
tion, and translate ForcQ into administrative esntralUation 
—tho concession of tho monopoly of public life to tho 
state—and tho repression or neglect of every element that 
endeavours to ciiiorgo from a condition of inertia into one 
of practical activity. Meanwhile the seeds of egotism are 
iTisinuated into tho hearts of men by the false definition of 
life as a search after happiness; tho good impulses which, 
in the fervour of youth or the excitement of a violent 
general coniuiotion, suggested golden visions of universal 
happiness and perennial harmony between individual and 
collective interests, ire blunted in less stirring times by the 
cold calculations dit i^atcd—in the absence of any faith to 
prcscrilie duty—by agfi, or by the evil realities of the 
present. 

Those who have succeeded, by means of a temporary 
fraternisation with the people, in obtaining what they 
required, unmindful Of their promises and of the pact of 
solidarity which Mn'y had sworn, content themselves 
with the quiet enjoyment of their own rights, and leave the 
people to acquire theirs in ’cheir turn, if tlu'y can, and how 
they can. Material into.*ests become tho arbitrators of all 
things; riches and power are held synonymous with great¬ 
ness in tho mind* of tho nation. National policy is 
converted into a mere policy of distiu'it, Jealousy, and 
division between those who auUbr and tho^jo who enjoy; 
those who are able to turn their liberty to profit, and those 
who have naught of liberty but the empty name. 

Intcrnatinual policy loses sight of all rule of justice, all 
love of righteousness, and becomes a policy of mere egotism 
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and flg^randisemcnt; at times of degradation, and "at times 
of glory bartered for at otlu'rs* expense. Intelligence 
embellishes both crimps and errors by sophism and system; 
teaches indifference or muto contemplation in philosophy; 
lust and the worship of the external in art; stupid sub¬ 
mission or savage rebellion i n politics; and the substitution 
of a problem of production for the human problem in 
economy; or,—turning again to the past,—renounces action 
and writes history. 

Tho expiation follows upon tlio crimo: more or loss 
immediate, more or less severe; but inevitable and inex¬ 
orable. 

The situation created for France by tho adoption of the 
theory of Rights, of Well-being as tho aim of life, is as 
follows :—Tho expiation which commenced in tho impossi¬ 
bility of breaking through tho fatal circle of the present 
and advancing towards the future, has entered into a 
second and more decisive period, and is destined to be 
carried still further, if those French thinkers who are 
capable of true, rrinnjy patriotism, do not come to«a mutual 
agreement resolutely to declare tho iruth to their erring 
countrymen. Such truths, when uttyed by ^ofeign lips, 
assume an nppearanco of antagonism whore none really 
exists, and awaken to resistancetthe pride which survives 
disaster. ^ 

Instead of separating tho part of the thinkers from the 
part of the people, as is far too often done by Renan, 
IMontcgut, and others-—all those men in France who, 
whether few or many, combine capacity and influence with 
an austere love of country, should unite in a periodic and 
continuous apostolato of the truth. 

That truth is— . 

The theory of Rights may be able to complete the 

355 
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destruction of a form of society either tyrannous or sinicing 
into decay; it is incapaUo of founding society anew upon 
a durable 'ba«iis. The doctrine of t^o Sovereignty of the 
Ego can only create despotism or anarchy. Jjiberty is a 
moans of reaching good ; it is not the aim. 

Equality, as understood in Us absolute material sense, is 
an impossible nogation of nfiluro; were it even possible to 
found it, it could only lead to immobHity. The secret of a 
well-organised social system cannot be discovered through 
the medium of the suH’iago, whether exercised at the will 
of one, of a few, or of the whole people ; unless tlio vote is 
based upon, starts from, and expresses their anterior 
acceptance of some ruling moral Principle—a principle so 
harmonising the religious and historical tradition of the 
nation W’ith the intuitions of individual conscience as to 
become the inforui'-ig spirit of a whole epoch, during 
which it will be interpreted and practically applied by the 
people. The “people” is not any fraction, liowover vast, 
but the enaemhle of all the individuals and all the classes 
assoriatedi.to form a nation, under the,guidance of a com¬ 
mon faith and a common pact, indicating a common aim; 
that Aim \s tolo Bove^’eigii. 

llevolution is only saci“d and legitimate when undertakoii 
in the name of a new aim upon tlio path of progress^ 
capable of ameliorating,the moral, intellectual, and material 
condition of the whole people : revolutions undertaken in 
order to substituLo-tho systematic supremacy of any single 
fraction of tlio people for the rest, arc nauglit other than 
rehcllious, as dangerous as unfruitful. 

Every true revolution is the substitution of a now educa¬ 
tional problem for the old. True government is, the intel¬ 
lect, the spnse of the people, consecrated to the w'ork of 
carrying out that new educational principle in the sphere ot 
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facts. Everything depends upon so organising the govem- 
jfnent that it shall be alike bound to be and capable of 
being the true interpreter of that principle, and have 
neither the temptation nor the power to falsify it; but all 
the theorieh of goyornmont founded upon distrust, suspicion, 
resistance, liberty per se, or antagonism between the 
governing po\yer and the governed, as upon an organic 
idea, are characteristic of a period of transition * a generous 
but temporary protest against an abnormal and tyrannical 
condition of things, but inelBcacious and incapable of 
constituting a normal and fruitful national life. 

Authority is sacred when it is neither the corpse of a 
dead authority, nor a lie assuming its name, but entrusted 
with and able to fulfil the mission of representing and 
developing the moral principle of the epoch; and the 
eternal problem of this world is—not the destruction of 
authority, but the search after, and substitution of, a now 
authority for such authorities ||8 are false or extinct. 
Nothing is destroyed, nothing is created ; but all things 
are transformed in oonformity with the stage of«education 
wliich we have reached or are capable^of reaching. 

Education, the fatherland, liberty, aisociatiofi, ^ho family, 
property, and religion—all these are undying elements of 
human nature : they cannot bo cancelled or destroyed, but 
every epoch has alike the right and of modifying * 

their development in harmony with the intellect of the ago 
the progress of science, and the altered eondition of human 
relations. Hence democracy, informed and enlightened by 
these ideas, must abandon the path of negations; useful 
and opportune so long as the duty before us was that of 
breaking asunder the chains that bound mankind to the 
past; useless and barren now that our task is th^ conquest 
of the future. If it do not forsake this path, it can but 
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doom itsolf to perish—as all mere reaction must perish—in 
anarchy an/i impotence. 

Lifo is not the search after a well-being, a happiness 
which is impossible on earth. Life is a mission, or it has 
neither value nor meaning. Lifo is not oiir own—it is of 
God; it has, therefore, an aim and a law. To discover 
this law, to gradually ascertain this aim, and temper our 
thoughts and actions in accordance with it, is our task. 
The holy formula of duty must rule it from on high. Man 
has no rights from nature, save only iIlg one right of 
Uf ^.rating himself from every obstacle impeding his free fiil- 
JUment of his ovm duties. All our other rights aro simply 
tlie consequences of our own actions : of the fulfilment of 
our duties. Material possessions, like intellectual pos^p^- 
sions, are merely mona of fulfilling theso ; tho instrument,-? 
by which to achieve our mission—tho aim; and they also 
are sacred in view of that aim—by regarding them as the 
aim of life, we may poshly succeed in transporting the 
egotism of one class into another, but wo shall never 
onniliilatcVgotism for the general good.*' 

Whatsoever tho law^may be, w’hataoover the aim assigned 
to us, and of which cKarer glimpses are revealed to us from 
epoch to epoch, we can neither advance in the discovery of 
the first, nor the realisation** of the second, without calling 
all the forces of humani*;y into play. Our intimate union 
with our fellows is therefore a duty. Each of us lives, not 
for himself, but fdr all; and we cannot fulfil our own 
progress apart from that of the rest. The supreme virtue 
is sacrifice; to think, to act, and, if need be, t > suffer, not 
for ourselves but for others—for tho triumph of good over 
evil The conditions of tho problem remain the sjuno ; tho 
acliiGvemen<f of the means of well-being for all, continues to 
bo our task either way; but the spirit end intention in 
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v^’hfch tho task is undertaken, the difFeronce of the aim 
o 

. which tliose means are intended to realise, will nroduce 
dilfercnt results, and educate mankind to love and virtue, 
not to the odious egotism which is tho plague of the world 
at the present day. 

h'ranco forgot those rules of life, she suirendered her 
noble instincts to matorialism ; her inborn love of humanity 
to idolatry of her own power; her adoration of tho ideal to 
an ignoble grc(»d of enjoyment; her aspiration towards tho 
future to a blind, vain-glorious ndoration of a revolution 
wbich merely concluded an epoch of the past; her love of 
her sistcT nations and her faith in their equality, to the 
dream of a moral dominion and a monopoly of perennial 
ittUiativc^ which is not granted to any nation. Her recent 
misfortunes are deserved; they are tho expiation of her 
unfuliillcd promises to tho peoples; of her abandonment of 
‘ Poland, her inva^iion of Spain in 1823 ; of that class-hatred 
which has taken the place of the sacred republican 
apobtolate among her people; of her sorvilu acceptance 
of tho Second Empire; of Rome, Mexico, Nice, and the 
late war. • 

Before France can redeem herself {>^e mustVo{)udiatc the 
last lifty-seveu years, and enter upon a radically dilferent 
course. 


II. 

The frank and virile language which I had hoped to hoar 
addressed by French thinkers to their countrymen, is not 
to bo found in ibis work of Renan’s. In order to promote 
the revival of France in the future, he evokes and strives 
to recall to life the France of the post—a past concluded 
by the revolution of 1789 , and interred for ever, lieuau is 
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a monarchist. Looking back over the historyFranco, 
he sees that monarchy founded the territorial unity oi* 
France, and from this fact, which—historically speaking— 
he oven exaggerates, he assumes that French nationality 
ought now, as hitherto, to remain monarcUial, and that the 
error of the Revolution was the attempt to found liberty 
while decapitating the monarch and monarchy. It is true 
that enduring institutions can neither bo created d 
by imitating an ideal t}pe suggested by the example of any 
given people at a dill’erent epoch, nor by tlie solitary 
intuition of an individual. This error, which Kenan 
attacks, and into which nearly all the luoderu socialists 
have fallen, is one 1 have never shared. Institutions are 
not created, they are deduced ; tlioy aro the issue of the 
inherent tendencies "nd special faculties of a people; of the 
social organisation and customs slowly evolved among 
them, and fitting them for some special, determinate 
function among their fellow nations; of that historic 
tradition which reveals to us their law of life, lliit 
although tthe study of tho tendentifjs, faculties, and 
tradition of a peophf may, and ought to guide us to tlio 
discovery .of tho ps'nciple by which (until all its con¬ 
sequences aro exhausted) their laws and institutions should 
be ruled and governed, it‘ cannot determine the choice of 
the metliods best calculated to reduce that principle into 
practical reality, 7 ^ho error of Renan—an error almost in¬ 
comprehensible ill* a thinker—is precisely that of con¬ 
founding the principle with the methods of its application. 
Monarchy is not a principle; it simply r presents an 
administrative method, an instrument wliiuh in time 
Incomes worn out, and requires to be replaced and 
Bupersededr by another. 

That which we are bound to seek from the historic 
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traSitioii ^ a people is the indication of its mission in the 
, \vorlil \ and to this, wlicn discovered, wo are bound to shape 
and temper their gducation and their laws; but the 
r[ucstioii how and in what direction that mission shall bo 
fullilled among,tho nations, is a problem varying from 
epoch to epoch, 

Rome had, more incontestably than any other people, the 
mission of European civilisation, the formation of the 
Latiiio-Gernianic world. Eut that mission (which ought 
still to constitute an element of our intcrnatioiial policy) 
was fullilled by diflbrent methods; by tho sword of tho 
Ji(>public and the Empire, during tho first great Roman 
epoch ; by the Papal word of Christian evangelisation, and 
the coloni^^ing power and example of our comaiuncs, in tli6 
second great epoch. 

A principle endures throughout Jong ages; until (as 1 
h.i\o before said) the whole of its vital and geiiciativ^ 
power has been identified with and incarnated in humanity* 
The instruments, or organisms employed in tho service of 
tli.ib principle, aro*£iiuie often changed or modi^ed accord¬ 
ing to tho progressi\e education of tfie people. It is true, 
though less al)^»olutoly true than Reii'wi appea^ra^to believe,* 
tliat monarchy—by its constant warfare with the feudal 
lords—contributed to tho forfliation of Prencli national 
unity ; as tho ariatocracy of En^Jand, by their opposition • 
to tho despotic tendencies of the Mon^chy, contributed to 
tho development of Iho dominant iiaticAial characteristic. 


* The Fioncli coiiiinuucH, thongli luiciior in origin, character, scope, 
and inutliods to the commuticsof Italy, arc, ucvuithclo'is, an imiiurtant 
ulcmi ut in tiiu history of Fraaicti; and by tho uuifoiiinty of their 
luovfMient (lunng tho clovcuth and twolftii couLuri(>fl, picparcd II10 
way for national unity. Kvnaii uuver alludr.s to tiicni, aa ho never 
alludes fo tho uoblu ofl'urts oi Stephen Marcel and Kubert Lcco<] 111 the 
iourteeulh century, nor to Juan of Arr, iiur the bold douiauds of the 
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It is also true that it is to the exercise of thj^t unifying 
olBce—for its own ends—by monarchy, that much of. 
France’s tendency towards political odministrativo central¬ 
isation is due; as well as her readiness to submit to any 
individual crowned with the prestige of victory or dynastic 
tradition; her endeavours to implant liberty by violent 
means; her substitution of military glory for the work of 
fraternity and affection, and her struggles after an Equality, 
frequently misunderstood, but invariably sought after and 
regarded as superior to every other gain, And thus in 
Eiiqland, the long struggle of the patriciate against the 
unlimited power of the king, generated a tendoucy towards 
decentralisation, towards the worship of individual liberty 
before all things, and the habitual reverence for tlic 
aristocracy as an bistt^ric element of the nation.* 

But^ because the fir..t stage of the education of a people 
was directed by a certain institution, ought wo to forgot' 
that the subsequent stages demand other instructors 1 
Because the historic element is important in the life of a 
people, ought we to deny the intuition, spontaneity, and 

I 

Statcs-Gcneral in 1641, nor to many other pojmlar and boui^ooiso 
niatiifostatioffs. The iiltportauce of those movements was felt by 
I’hilip Augustus, Saint Louis, Philippo le Bel, and tiie kings who 
succeeded him; but while availing themselves of thorn iii order to 
compel the submission of the feudal lords, the kings did their utmost 
to curtail or misdirect their ^action. Monarchy promoted the teni< 
torial unity of Franco f- her moral unity—the soul of a nation—arose 
tliere, bb elsewhere, oui of the instincts of the people. 

* We Italians owe our national tendencies to uo monarchical or 
aristocratic elemout whose history is indissolubly linked with our own. 
Such vitality as the aristocratic element had amongst us, was the 
vitality of gveAt/amilies, not of a compact and active party united by 
a common yim. Aud not to monarchy, but to our people only, 
belongs the iniliative of every entcrpiise in aid of national unity or 
liberty. 
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prcsoiitmiui^t of a new future, actually existing in that 
{)eople ? Because our communes were great, ought we to 
cancel the common qpuntry, retrace our steps, and remain 
motionless among the graves of our fathers 1 Because 
certain maftifestations of life are displayed before us, shall 
we confound them with life itself, and, by dooming it to 
ceaseless agitation within the fatal cirulu traced by those 
past manifestations, make of the future a mosaic of 
substances disinterred among ruins ? 

Life is immortal: throughout the indeiinitc series of its 
manlfostations it assumes form after form, according to the 
immediate and secondary aims which it has to reach in the 
course of its journey towards the supreme, final aiiiu 
The theory of Kenan contradicts the true conception of 
history, and denies that law of progress which is henceforth 
the recognised and accepted conseijuence of the study of 
'human things, and will he the basis of the life of the epoch 
towards which w'e ai c rapidly advancing. 

The error of the French revolution was not tho abolition 
of monarchy. It was tho attempt to build up a republic 
upoi tho theory of llights, which, tifken alone, inevitably 
hads to the acceptance of les fails f/Lccomjdis ^ upuii the 
Sovereignty of the which leads us, sooner or later, to 
the Sovereignty of tho strongest*upon the essentially 
monarchical methods of extreme centralisation, intolerance . 
and violcnco—upon that false definition of life of which 1 
have spoken above, given by men educated by monarchy 
and inspired by a materialism which, having cancelled God, 
had left itself nothing to worship but Force. When the 
most powerful Eyo of the period—Napoleon—arose, 
supported by Force, and said; “ Bow clown^** tho revolu¬ 
tion bent before him, and (with very few exceptions) 
all who had sworn to live and die free men, held their 
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peace, and resignedly seated themselves at t^e desks of 
the Inslitutt or upon the benches of the Senat Conbervateur, 
In this contradiction between the mctliods and the aim; 
in this irumoial education, by means of which monarchy 
has led the good instincts of the French people'astray, and 
against which the highest intellects of France did not 
contend las they ought to have done—lie the real causes of 
the manifest impotence of France. It is but the other day 
that the Government of the Defence dispatched the rcpubli- 
can, Mark Dufraisse, to declare to the Italians of Nizza— 
“ Habitants de Kice, vous appartenez desormais d la France^* 
forgetting that tho original plebiscite with which Franco 
gave herself 1o Louis Napoleon having been overthrown, 
every subsequent Imperial plebiscite was by right over¬ 
thrown also. Now, Frm ohmen select as tho Reprosentativtj 
of a Republic, Thiers, the Frenchman of all others must 
imbued with the Napoleonic policy, which he is even now' 
attempting to carry out—like a clumsy copyist—towards 
Italy and the Papacy.* 

Monaroliy—having long since exhausted that porlioti of 
a mission which circilmstanccs had assigned to it, and to 
which it was*ofteii faj^so,—overthrown by a revolution which 
summed up all anterior attempts of tho popular element—• 
newly arisen, after tho Na]|ioleonic dictatorship, by help of 
foreign bayonets like a<galvaniscd corpse,—re-denied every 
fifteen or cigliteeq years by new revolutions,—guilty of 
having twice dra!wu foreign invasion into France,— 
uiisustained by faith oven among its scrvants,^supporbiiig 
itself by pandering to tho interests or gre>^d of tho 
bourgeoisie and- a fraction of the people,—possessing 
no single element of genuine or spontaneous life, and con¬ 
strained to maintain the semblance of life by compromises 

* l«72. 
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which degrade, concessioaa it studies to betray, and 
• hypocrisies which avail but for a brief space wliile iliey dis¬ 
honour—in conditions such as these, monarchy, whether 
of Chambord, Orleans, or Ilonapartc, may add another 
stratum of corruption to the many existing in France; it 
cannot recall her to life. 

It is grievous to see a man of Renan’s intellectual worth 
propose monarchy as a remedy, it is amazing to see him, 
8ul>jugated by the logical consequences of a first error and 
dragging hiinseli from ruin to ruin, from rubbish to 
rubbish, seeking the elements of new life in a reclmuffk of 
institutions substantially evil, and at the present day 
impossible. 

Religious and political institutions once extinguished by 
the work of time cannot be rekindled, and when Muchia- 
velli said that it was necessary from time to time to cairy 
* things back to their beginnings, he. w'as false to his own 
great intellect. The attempts to recall Christianity to its 
primitive virtues; to re-link the Papacy with the emanci- 
p<ated and enlarged«life of tho peoples, or to rencAv the vital 
spirit and initiative power of monarchy in Europe, are all 
and equally tho dreams of a mind diseased, struck with 
intellectual amaurosis, and incapable of seeing the inevitable 
destiny hanging over Europe. * 

Art itself is incapable of rene^ving its vitality at tho • 
sources of tho past. The attempt headed by Overbock in 
Germany, tho imitations of the Uinbrian school, the 
religious efiforts of some of the English pre-BaiTaellites, all 
have failed and will fail These artists may revive the 
forms, they cannot revive the soul of the old painters 
whom they select as their models. Fra Angelico knelt ^n 
tearful prayer before painting, and these men cio not pray. 
Faith in tho Christian dogma is extinct in the boarts of men. 
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Kenan proposr^s to ro-create an aristocracjr: “pas de 
royantd,” he says, “sans noblesse; cos deux cliosea roposent, 
au fond sur le inline principe." 77.) 

And this is true ; but it is an ar^uinoiit in convalidation 
of our republican faith. Who can ci'e.atc an atiatocracyl 
Napoleon atteiiijitcd it and produced a luisorable parody of 
the past lie did but create enemies, or prompt deserters 
from his own cause, and for Franco a laugliing-stock, com¬ 
posed of titles, ribbons, and coats of arms. 

“ J«i h isu (If* U v'ic proviucialc dovrait aiusi elro iiii lioniietu f^ciitil- 
liommo do village, biau ot uri boii euro do cainpagno tout outicr 

d4vou^ r^ducation morale dn pouplo." (Vage 78.) 

And a few pages e irlier:— 

“ ha coiibtiieiice d'uuo iiition rebiJc dans la parlio 4clait4o de la 
iialiou, laipiblle entralno ot commando lo ruste. La uivibsatiou k 
I'oiigiuu a tile uuo oeuvre aristocratique, I'a-uvro d’liu tout petit 
iioijibru (nobles at preties), i|ui Tout impus^e par uu quo Ics dcuiucrutcs 
appulloot force euiposture ; la conservation do la civilisation cst line 
muvro aristocratiquo aussi. ... La Franco do nu-ino avait 4le cieeo 
{■ar le loi, 1:^ noblesse, le clerg6, le tiers 4tat. „ Lo peu])le proproineut 
dit et les paysaiis, aujouri^'hui maitros absolu do la maison, y so^tU tin 
rMlU^ des iiUrus, des frclotis wnptitroniUs dans uns ruc/te qu'xh noiU 
lios coHStru iie. ” (Page 6t‘' el passim. ) 

I will not waste time in commenting upon the hard, 
insolent forms of expression adopted by the writer in 
speaking of the men who for ages maintained the glory, 
unity, and progress,of France with the sweat of their brows 
and their hearts’ blood. But where is the French village 
gentleman to be found? where the curd oxclusi/«’ly devoted 
to the moral education of the people ? And, to go further 
hack, where is tho enligJUened aristocracy which is, above 
every class^ the depository of the national couscienco ? A 
patriciate cannot be created. It is either tho growth of 
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congest (Germanic or other), implanted by Iho sword in 
lands enervated and corrupted by despotism and incapable 
of self-dofencc, or of indisputable intellectual superiority, 
or of long service rendered to their country by certain 
wealthy arid privileged families. The old patrician families 
are either extinct or have degenerated through the slothful 
idleness of ages. The debts and mortgages contracted by 
unworthy descendants have transferred the most stable 
portion of their wealth—their estates—to the hands of 
plebeian raoney-l(3nders; and, in the meantime, navigation, 
improved mctliods of communication, industry, comrotTce, 
and unwearying perseverance, have created a new Power in 
the wealthy bourgeoise class. The spread of education, the 
pi''*;';, .and the spirit of the age, all of which are resolutely 
hent on progress, have abclisl'.od all cbiss superiority of 
intellect; and both science and inspiration are now found 
•among all classes of citizens. At tho present day it is n 
rare thing to find a patrician name fixed to any of tho 
scientific, philosophical, political or literary works which 
advance civilisation ^ rare to find such a name afc the head 
of any of the iiunn rous provident or l^nevolcnt enterprises, 
or national productive enterprises tending to »tlie progress 
of tho popular classes. The hereditary aristocracy of blood 
no longer exists in France, except in name; the manufac¬ 
turer has destroyed the gentilhomrm. The sole aristocracy 
of to-day is the aristocracy of wealth; the sole aristocracy 
of to-morrow will be the eternal, divine^ beneficent aristo¬ 
cracy of intellect at its highest power—genius; but that, 
like everything that descends from God, will, arise among 
the people, and labour for the people. 

States can only bo founded upon elements which arc at 
once living and life-giving; and life is synonypous with 
progress, with initiative. Monarchy and aristocracy have 
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no longer eufficiont capacity for the first, nor sufficiont 
power and daring for the second. IMonarcliy either resists 
or comproTTiisps; aristocracy, in the slow suicide of idleness, 
both serves and ignores the restless advance of humanity. 
Can you, by uncovering a tomb, awalcen life''within its 
walls ? 


*'Ii6 victoiro do la rni<»so a ^16 la victoire de la royant^ de droit 
qnasi-divin (do droit liistorique).” 

No; the Prussian monarchy is the most recent in 
Europe; the true victory was the victory of German 
nationality over those who assumed to impede its develop¬ 
ment The threat against the Khine produced Sedan. It 
was through that stupid threat that Southern Germany 
and the Oatholic »‘lement, upon which Louis Napoleon had 
cab'ulatcd against Prussia, were at once ranged in the front 
rank against him. Tlie King, by “ quasi-divino right,” 
only conquered because be took the field wrapped in the 
iJag of unity. 

JMonarcliy, aristocracy, two Chambers with secret sittings, 
Pai ■is denied the rigjit of electing a mayor, a council, or a 
national gu^rd; China colonised through conquest—all 
these remedies, suggested by Renan for the pressing ills of 
the present, would not saxp France from decay. The true 
remedy is quite other, and Kenan lias strangely dwarfed 
the problem. A sentorico like the following— 

“S’il ost frai, com^nc ill eemble, quo la royaiiti' et roigiinisation 
nobihaire de I’amde sont porduos chez las (u -jides batins, il faut d’ro 
que los peuplos Latins appollont une nouvelie inva'?ion Gormanique et 
la subirout,” 

i^f sufficient' to prove him incapable of grasping and com¬ 
prehending the subject in its full magnitude. The German 
Invasion which overwhelmed the Latin races in the fifth 
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centflry, did not triumph because those peoples lacked 
monarchs of patricians \ but because monarchy—sunk into 
a capricious despotism—no longer fulfilled anj mission, 
and the patriciate, a sliadow of its former self, under 
standing ncftliing and caring nothing for nationality, lacked 
the energy to identify its destiny with that of tho country; 
because wealth had substituted materialism for tho old 
religion and the old faith in the future of Rome; because 
that future already belonged to Christianity, and the 
incapable masters of the Latin races perceived it not; 
because the writers of Romo were sceptics, her wealthier 
classes insatiably voluptuous and corrupt, and her people 
(flic Christians excepted) brutal, superstitious, grasping and 
servile. , 

The problem set before Prance is triple: political, social, 
And religious. Tt is necessary to secure to tho country tho 
•organisation most fitted to replace her on the path of 
progress, to solve the labour question, and to elevate 
morally, intellectually, and economically tho whole of tho 
numerous class callcij upon by the times to enter q,9 partner 
into the social firm, or to destroy it^ and by means of a 
religious education to establish a general diity,innd awaken 
a general sense of the necessity of fulfilling it. 

As to tho political problem, »! have already said that 
Henan proposes to solve it by a return to tho past. Of tho 
social problem he does not speak; and ho makes tho 
religious problem tho subject of tho most singular, and—I 
must add--immoral compromise that could enter into tho 
brain of a thinker, Addressing himself to thp Church, he 
says : — 

> 

"A nn certain degr^ do la culture rafionnello, la croyance an 
snrnaturri devient ]' 0 «r plusicurs une impoFsibilitc; n« forcez pas 
cciix la h porter uno chape de plomb. Ne vous moloz pas do ce que 
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nona enseignons. de ee quo nous ^crivons, et runu ne rous dispuierons 
pas le peuple: no nous contestez pns noire place k Vuniversit^, ^ 
I'acad^inie, rt nous abandonnerona aanapartage Vieole de campagTU.'‘ * 

I 

llovtr a book in which such things aro written can be 
entitled “ La R^formo intellectuclle et morahj,”—how a 
book which tlins sanctions a dual morality, which says:— 
Give to 'iiSf literary men^ the truth ; leave the people to error^ 
—a book which assumes the possibility of an active frater¬ 
nisation in a single national aim, between men holding the 
doctrine of the Fall^ and men holding the doctrine of 
Progress; between men who rest thoir hope of salvation 
upon grace^ and men who believe in a just retribution fol¬ 
lowing upon human action; between men who regard the 
earth as the dw< lling-place of fated sin and error, and men 
who regard it as a lingle stage upon the ascent toward the 
eternal ideal—T cannot understand. This may he the 
monarchical doctrine—ours it can never Ihj. 

Ij(‘t us remain republicans and apostles of our faith, for 
tlie people and with the people ; reverencing genius, but on 
condition,that, like the sun, it diffuse its light, warmth, and 
life upon the multitu les. Truth is the shadow of God on 
earth, and ho who speks to monopolise it to himself is an 
assassin of tho soul; even as he who hears the cry of an 
agony ho might relievo, ye^b passes on, is an assassin of tlie 
body. Intellect, like every other faculty given by God, is 
given for the benefit of all; a double duty towards his 
brother-men devolves upon him who has more than tho rest. 
Our life should be an incessant apostolate—in word, in 
deed, and in,exarnplo—of that which we h lieve to bo tho 
truth, lie,who sets bounds to that apostoUte, denies the 
finity^pf God and of the human family; he who despairs of 
the intellect of the people denies history, which shows ua 
the unlearned ever the first to seize and comprehend. 
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through th^ heart’s logic, the newest and most daring truths 
•of religion. 

It is true tliat the people in France, as elsewhere, are 
now misguided and led astray by demagogues who trade 
upon the credulity of somo and the ignorance of others; 
led astray by those materialist desires to which the leaders 
of the socialist schools have dwarfed a problem essentially 
moral ; led astray by their exaggeration of principles true 
in themselves, and by the dominating ideas of the old 
Revolution, just in their day as an inevitable rebellion 
against anterior wrongs, but which France persists in regard¬ 
ing as prophetic of a new epoch ; and led astray by errors 
which Reiian himself condemns (with occasional exaggeration 
however) in some exceedingly fine pages (241 et passim). 

But are we not in a period of transition 7 Have not the 
same errors been traceable in all historic periods of transi- 
* tion 7 And did not they vanish after a while, leaving the 
Idea around which they had accumulated, shining forth 
with pure and beneficent light? Is not the hour before 
dawn ever the darkest in the mental, as well os the physical 
heaven 1 and shall wo, from irritation at the vapours by 
which it is surrounded, curse the star^of day T Let us hold 
fast to our republican faith. Let us still fight on, serene in 
conscience, though sad at heart, and fronting alike calumny 
and blame, exaggeration and ingr®»titude, error and wrong. 
liCfc us not deny the true faith because of heresy; let us 
reverence the ruins of all that was great in the past, but let 
us not linger among them. They are a potent symbol of 
the life of that Humanity whose children are, but the 
future of life is beyond. The Pyramids are also sublimp; 
but they are motionless—are tombs. For us, voyagers on 
the great sea of Being,” the insignia is duty, the condition 
of existence is motion. 

■< 356 
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III. 

« 

Enough of the errors contained in »llenan’s hook. ISut 
how is it tliat such errors find a place there ” RrMian is an 
acute, at times a hold thinker. History is his familiar 
study, and he ouglit to have learned from it alike the law 
of progress anti the methods Iiy wliicli that l.iw is faltillod. 
How is it that ono who declares all faith in the .supernatural 
extinct, yet retains his faith in the long extinct monarchical 
principle'! Why such hasty discouragement with regard 
to his beloved franco? Why seek to recall her to the 
w'orship of the past, while, wiih respect to all things else, 
his glance is turned (no matter if inisconceiwng it) towarils 
tlie future? The ascending movement of democracy is as 
evident to those wi o dread it as to those who hail it vith 
applause; it is a European fact; it rules and moves, not 
one, but all the manifestations of human life ; ropros>sion is 
of no avail, for if repulsed on ono point, it ri^cs up more 
powerfully upon another. A hundred years of regularly 
increasing* agitation prove a vitality •'which cannot die. 
How is it that Kenan can hope to see it retrace its steps to 
the king of {lie mit>.lle ages, tho genlilhomme du village^ 
and tlic cure de cam pay ne J 

The field of democracy* is furrowed by error. Ideas 
leading to consequences i',ho most immoral, exaggerations as 
wild as dangerous,* diiface it in France and thivaten it 
elsewhere; but wb*y not attack those Wliy not unite 
with other thinkers to form an apostolat*’ which shall 
purify it from its eirors, and rem'er it all tJi.it it ought to 
bg and is capable of becoming ? Are not its \ oiy exaggera¬ 
tions ima great measure the result of irratioiial resistance 
on the one* hand and ignorance on tJio other ? Tlie faults 
and mistake.** of the present are sad realities, hut tlv'y will 
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not*endurc^for evor, and the utter impossibility of* reaching 
• the goal by tortuous paths, will prove their condemnation. 
In any case, we can pever lead the wanderer into the right 
path by either compelling him to retrace his steps or 
denying hhji the faculty of motion. All the actual errors 
of democracy spring from one common source, from one 
primary error of direction given to the democratic idea; 
from the imperfect view taken of human life and of the 
\Norld. And it is important to trace out this source, to 
examine this imperfect view. E.*‘nan docs not stand alone; 
the same tendency is revealed by other political writers; 
but Ills former works have rcjidercd Lis name influential 
anmng tliose superficial thiiik('rs—too numerous overy- 
whore—wlio, attracted and dazzled by occasional brilliancy 
of thouglit or fascination of form, fail to penetrate the 
fundamental conception which, however disguised, does in 
• fact govern the whole of his writings. 

Frankly thou, although the form, language, and certain 
secondary' ideas borrow’ed from our school, induce such 
careless and superfk..ial readers to attribute a spiritualistic 
tendency to his works, the doctrine of Renan is, in fact, an 
emanation or variation of that IMa^^rialisiif Yhich both 
misconstrues anil impi'clcs tho recognition of the idea— 
progress, which is destined to •become tho syiitliesfs and 
religious law' of the now epoch. T^fo materialism of Renan • 
is not tho brutal materialism of tl^e atheists of the 
eighteenth century, and of the degenci^te Cermans of our 
own; it is tlio mild, veiled, and somewhat Jesuitical 
materiuli.sm of the Hegelian scljooL For the members of 
this school truth indeed exists, but it is relative, reilcctcd : 
the result of time and place, and legitimate—no matter 
what shape it assume—as a manifestation of thooR^o. The 
world indeed exists; but only as a succession of transitory 
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p}yiw>mena^ to study, undorstand, or contemplate whicli is 
our part hero bclov. The ideal exists, but only within, not. 
without ourselves; it is the highest formula of our notions 
of the beautiful, the just, and the useful; a conception, not 
an aim. * 

Every reality, every fait accompli is, because it ought to 
be; in the fact of its existence lies its reason or right to 
exist. Every evolution, every phenomenon, is cause and 
e/Tect in one. God does not exist, or it is useless to 
attempt the impossible enterprise of discovering whether 
lie exists or not; but man creases'* Him, and tradition 
having made of Him an important historical element, it is 
useful to preserve the symbol and the name - -all these are 
but consequences of that materialist conception which 
neither secs nor is ca[ able of seeing aught in the world but 
a linite series of phenomena, produced by the forces of a 
certain quantity of necessarily Unite fatally linked* 

together and destined to repeat themselves—circular 
movement, not progress. 

The clFect of ideas such as these upon the method of 
understanding history and the development of human things 
is obvious,,aTAl suHici^mtly explains the suggestions of Renan 

* ‘*Lo mot DjjjU dtaut en possession dcs respects de riiumanite, ce 
mot dyant ponr lui uiie loiigfic prescription, et ayani iU 
dans Us belles pohies, co scrait renverser toutes Ics habitudes du 
lan<7ap(e quo de rabandonuer. Dites aux simples de vivie d’aspiration 
k la vdiitd, k la bcaii|d, k la bontd morale, ccs mots u’aurout pour 
3UX aucuii sens. Dite<;-]eur d'aimcr Dieii, do • 0 pas olFenser Dieu, 
ils voua coinprcndioTit 4 ntervoillu. Ditu, riovidciice, immortality, 
autaiitdo boil weiix mots, uii peu lourd pLUt-etie, quo la philosophie 
intcrprdtera daua.dcs sens do plus uu plus ralUiids, tutiiii qu'elle iie 
rAnplaccra jamais avee avantage. Sous ime foruio ou sous aiie autre, 
Dieu sera toujours le rdsumd de nos besoius supra-scnsiblea, la 
catdgorie de ^'iddal (e’est-k-diro, la ftmtie sous laquello nous coucovous 
I'ldeal)." 
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with regaM to France. Having eliminated the existence of 
* any absolute and supreme Ideal, and any providential or 
educational Law, thfl only remaining rule by which to judge 
men and [hings ia fact. The real —the mutable, contingent 
and relative real*—takes the place of the eternally true. All 
concLption of collective life is rendered logically impossible. 
Analysis reigns supreme, bub incapable of grasping other 
than facts, separately and successively observed, and deprived 
of all means of arriving at a comprehension of their origin, 
of arranging them in scries, and estimating their true value. 
Tradition remains the sole criterion, the sole means of 
forming any notion as to the former growth and develop¬ 
ment of the peoples; a criterion necessarily arrested at thd 
threshold of the future. The innate tendency of the human 
mind to rcascend from fact to fact leads it to concentrate 
^ tradition, and seek its lessons in the earliest periods. A 
nation is, in the eyes of the materialist school, nothing more 
than the necessary and definite expansion of a primary germ 
(or fact) generative of a long series of necessary con¬ 
sequences. And even as the seed contains wiVliin it the 
finite series of manifestations which constitute the tree— 
a series which is only exhausted to*repeat itSelf—so the 
nation, when the consequences^ of the first potent gush of 
life which called it into being are exhausted, can only renew 
her existence by a return to th^ source from which she* * 
originally derived her vitality and pj>wer. If, therefore, 
tradition prove tho earliest vitality of the nation to have 
assumed a monarchical form, monarchy becomes, for the 
adepts of this school, a necessity. If it can ^)e proved that 
liberty underwent a certain degree of development under 
monarchy, it is for them a sign that monarchy is the safe¬ 
guard of liberty; and if it is clear that the patriciate 
opposed the attempted usurpations monarchy in ages 

3S6* 
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past, it is a sign that a patriciate is neccssA'y to the 
niaintenanoo of the national equilibrium. The ideal of 
the govcrumoiit of a people thercf6ro consists in the 
preservation of all tlie elements which contribuj-cd to its 
existence in the past, and establishing tli’om side by side 
in the utmost possible equality. 

It was upon this theory that Guizot proclaimed the 
eternity and eternal legitimacy of four elements—the 
theocratic, monarchic, aristocratic, and democratic—of all 
of which he traced the successive development in the 
political life of the peoples. And thus it was that Cousin 
proclaimed the secret of philosophy to consist in the union, 
aggregation, of four elements—idealism, materialism, 
scepticism, and inystuism—because he found that all of 
them had existed in anterior epochs. As Hegel proclaimed 
that the end of progress had been reached by the institutions 
of Prussi.'i, so did Cousin and Guizot proclaim the inviola 
bility of the Constitution granted to France by Louis 
XVIIT., wherein the four elements of the past were, in 
fact, more hr less imperfectly represented. 

Fatalism—whether assuming an aspect of optimism or 
pessimism—*13 the unif»^oidable outcome and consequence of 
the teachings of this school. And the consequences of 
fatalism are, the justification of evil and iho substitution of 
'contemplation for action.* WJio indeed shall condemn evil, 
if all tilings arc inoAdtably linked together in a series of 
phenomena which arc cause and cftect in ono, i'l virtue of 
certain laws and forces of matter, iii'inutable bo^fuse unin¬ 
telligent? Why struggle against events, if the lery fact of 
th^ir occurrence declares their right to occur? 

How many French, Fjnglish, and Gorman writers have 
we not of * lato jears seen assume the role of learned 
apologists for evil, and profane tlie btern morality of 
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history “rehabilitation*' of Caisar, Scylla, Nero, and 
* Caligula! * • 

A spirit of niut^!, inert contemplation, which merely 
couiprehepds and admires, has, in the majority of thinkers, 
taken the placd of the spirit of action which deduces, 
for('s(jes, and transforms. The study of tlie past absorbs 
ncaily all the intellectual men of the day : the character of 
nearly all the political, philosophical, and religious works 
which issue from the press is critical or historical; one 
might imagine that all consciousness of a future is extin¬ 
guished amongst us. Art either laruents, curses, or imitates. 

1 know of no poetry, that of Poland alone excepted, which 
displays any sense of its true mission—that of arousing^ 
mankind to translate thought into action. 

“Lc savant ne sc propose (ju’itii but spcculatif, sans auenne ajiplica* 

• tion ducetc a roidrc <h;s fails coiitcmpovaiiig. . . . Lo ponseur no so 
ci'oit qu'nn bion faiblo dioit i'lla dncction dos alUiios do sa jd.ni^tc, ct, 
satisfait do la portion qui Iiu cst cchuc, il acoepte I’iinpuissance sans 
u'gut. Upcctatn'T (lavs I'njiivr'rs, il sait quo Ic moiide no lui appartions 
quo COllllllC siijot d’jdi^lo.” t 

• 

Tliose lines, writtmi by Henan in the preface to his 
TJiadcs (Vllistoire reUrjicnsa^ sum tip but tflo well the 
intellectual position of nearly y,ll the thinkers of tlie day. 
It is in this school that Henan has at quired not only his 
habit of barren contemplation, bat the moiiarcliico-aristo-" 
cratic remedy ho proposes for the midady of France— the 
scepticism which lurks in tlie best pages of his works— 
his tendency to .separate men of tliought from tlic people— 
the profane ■vulgar, and that .spirit of rcligidus iiidiflbrcnco 
■which is so eiiiindy distinct from tolerance. • 

* One of the inini'stcrs of Louis Napoleon, Duiuy, atten^pted to justify 
himself uiid the Kinpiic 111 a Liiliii thesis rehabilitating the memory 
and tlio crimes of Tibctius. 
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Accused, justly as 1 think, of having so wrilUbn his Lift 
of Jesus tft conceal its real purpose, llcnan declared in the * 
introduction to Les Apotres that ho had had no purpose. 

Ces o'uvres doivcnt etre cxiicutccs avcc une supioine ^iidifTerenco, 
coinme si Ton ccrivait pour uno plunete doaiTte. . . . Le jircmicr 
piincipo do I'cloIo critique, cn clFct, cst quo cliacun adinct cn matiote 
do foi CO qu'il a bcsuin d'admcttre, et fait cn quclqiic sorte lo lit do ses 
croyancGs proportionik sa incsuro et it sa taille. Comment scriona nous 
assez insense pour nous inGler do ce qui depend dc circonstances sur 
Icsqucllcs pcisonne no peut rien ? . . , Pour inoi, lo jour on Ton 
pourrait rno couvaincre d’un effort poui attiicr it iius idees un siiel 
adhciont qui n’y vient pas de lui-inome on mo cauboiait la peine la plus 
vivo, J’en conclnrais ou quo mou esprit s’est lais'^e troublcr dans sa 
libro et .seioine allure, ou quo quelquo clioso s’est apposanti en rnoi, 
pui'^queje ne $uis plus capaf‘h dcTne cotUenter de lajoycase contemplation 
de iunivers.'* 

Again .— 

“Jo sais ([uo Ics reclierclics d’bistoire roligicuse touclient b des 
questions vives qui senibleut exiger uno solution. Les personnes peu 
/amiliaris^cs avcc la hbro speculation no comprennent pas les caluics 
leiitcurs do la pcns^c; les esprits pratiques s’linpaiicntent contre la 
science qui no repond pas it leurs cnipressenicnts. Defondons-nous de 
ces vaiiics ardeurs. Gaulpns-nous dc lien fonder: rcstons dans nos 
h'ghscs rcspcctivcs, piofitant do Icur cultc sdculairo ct do lour tradition 
dc vcitu, parUcipant it lcifL‘ bonnes ccuvres et junissaiit do la po^sio do 
leur pasb^. Ne icpoussons pas Icur intolerance. Pardonnons memo it 
cette inluleiance, oai tdio cst, cd.nvie T/golsme, vne dta n6ccssU6s de la 
nature huiiuune." 

I 

And again :— 

“Le bon ^vequo Cole^o a fait un acto d’honnetet^ conirae I’Eglise 
n'en a pas vu depuis son onginc cn A‘ii\ant sea uoutes dus qu'ils lui 
sout vc'iius. Mais l’hun>ble pritre cat]i('Ii(pic, on un ita^s (Stroit et 
liniide, bc tap'o. . . . La tlieorio n’est ]'us la pratiqin." 

A nd filially : — 

^Luerdeo et Sainto Thdidse, Aristopbane ct Socrate, Voltaire et 
Francois d'Assise, Ka[)haol el Vincent de Paul out dgalciiicnt raison 
d’etio, et Pbiinianite scrait moindre si un scul des dldinents qui la 
coinposuut lui manquait." 
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I know ^ot whether rightly or wrongly, but I know that my 
• whole soul rises up in indignation against the spirit of 
isnif or, more frankly speaking, egotism, whi^ breathes 
throughout the doctrine contained in the above lines. 

The questions.thus calmly dismissed are questions which 
have cost and are destined yet to cost humanity both tears 
and blood, and no thinking man has a right to regard them 
merely as a subject of analysis, of intellectual gymnastics; 
to remain indidbrent to their practical solution, and to 
govern by the cold calculations of prudence or aesthetic 
predilection, the holiest duty assigned to the human crea< 
ture—the duty of proselytism, of the apostolate of that 
which we hold to be the truth. 

Intellect is the treasure, the sacred deposit confided to 
the thinker by God, in order that he may distribute it 
among those of his brother-men who are unable to reach the 
goal alone. Aristophanes and Socrates, the accuser and 
the victim, have indeed each of them their raison iVcire^ 
but on condition that we condemn the memory of the 
first and raise an altar in our hearts in remembfance of the 
martyrdom of the second. Tyranny also has, too often, its 
raison d'etre in the corruption of a people ; in ^the substitu- , 
tion of the egotism of interests for the religion of duty, in 
the adulation lavished upoi/ power by materialist or 
cowardly men of letters, who flatter power for the sake oi^ » 
the enjoyments it can bestow; bub the honest few are 
bound to fan the flume of virtue to rouse to resistance, and 
to wield both pen and sword against tyranny and tyrants. 
Evil is the blind unconscious instrument of progress in the 
world solely on condition of being combated, crushed, and 
gradually eliminated from the world in the name of {)ro* 
gress; and such elimination does not impoverish but 
elevate and enrich humanity. We are here on earth not 
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to conteiiEiplate, but to transform created things ^ to found, 
as fur as in us lies, the imago of the “ Kingdom of God ” , 
on earth —hot to admire earth’s contrasts. Egotism nearly 
always lurks beneath contemplation. Our world is not a 
spectacle; it is a field of battle, upon which a'll who in 
their hearts love justice, beauty, and holiness, are bound 
—whether as leaders or soldiers, conquerors or martyrs— 
to play their part. 

I feel myself impelled to declare these things with double 
earnestness in a country like my own, where the minds of 
the young, so recently issucil out of the darkness and 
silence of enforced immobililv, arc more than elscjwhcre 
eager after novel doctrines, little apt to penetrate tliLir 
dangers, hasty of judgment, and far too ready to yitdd 
credence wheresoever I'ley find external beauty of form or 
semblance of daring in the ideas expressed. 

The school to which Kenan belongs has—from Guizot 
downwards—misdirected the course of historic study and 
perverted all understanding of the past in France: it has 
powerfully contributed to w'urp that mortal sense and blunt 
that spirit of action which can alone serve to unito men of 
thought with tr’ie peopj^e. Tlie school confounds the history 
of political science and philosophy with the science and 
philosophy themselves; lifs, with some of its temporary 
^manifestations ; ideas, with the instruments employed to 
establish them upon the iield of reality. It is a negation of 
progress, which is thf continuous revelation of new ideas; 
of human liberty, which is the responsible choice between 
good and evil of morality, which absolves or ondemiis; 
and of history, wdiich is the record of its judgment. 

To this school, our Italian school—if we are again to 
have an Italian school—will oppose the following simple 
but fruitful afiirmations:— 
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Every existence has an aim. Life, human life, has 
• achieved the consciousness of this fact; life is Jheroforo a 
mission—the iiiissioji of reaching the aim : it consists in 
incessant activity upon the path towards it, and a perennial 
battle against the obstacles it encounters upon that path. 
The Idral is not within, but beyond us and supreme over 
us : it is not the creation^ but the gradual discovery of the 
human intellect. The law which directs the discovery is 
named Progre-ss: the method by which progress is achieved 
is Association—the association of all the human faculties 
and forces. The ultimate discovery of the aim of life is 
assured by Providential design, but time and space are 
given to us w'herein to achieve it, and are therefore the 
held of liberty and responsibility for each and all of us. 
Our choice lies between evil, which is egotism, and good, 
v\hi<'h is love and eacrihcc for the sake of our fdlow-nion. 
The faculty of choice, of discovering the path of progress, 
having been bestowed upon us, social institutions are the 
means by which we incarnate our thought in action, and 
advance towards tlx3 realisation of the providential design. 

Every collective work necessitates division of labour : 
the existence of distinct nations is a consequence of this 
necessity. Every nation has a special function, or mission, 
in the collective work, and a special aptitude fitting^lier to 
perform that function. This is lijr insignia, her baptism,^ 
the sign of her legitimacy. Each naticyi is one of the work¬ 
people of humanity, and labours for the advance of humanity 
towards the common goal and for the common good. Every 
nation which neglects to fulhl tljis special fujiction betrays 
her mission, sinks into egotism, decays, and undergoes a 
period of expiation proportionate to iicr error or offence. 
For the separate nations, as for humanity, i)he various 
stages of education are named epochs. Every epoch reveals 
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ono fragment of the Ideal—one line of the diving* Idea. A 
philosophy prepares the way for the discovery; a religion 
then sanctifies the new idea, by elevating it into a duty; 
a political science then translates it gradually into facts, 
into the practical manifestations of life, and an art 
symbolises it for us. 

Tho initiation of the new epoch—which is the solemn 
annunciation of a new principle—is accomplished by a 
revolution ; tho evolution —the gradual, pacific development 
of that principle—constitutes the subsequent life of the 
entire epoch. During that evolution the nations pro¬ 
gressively adopt and employ those different elements which 
are their instruments of labour—their tools. Monarchies, 
patriciates, and priesthoods—all these are but the instru¬ 
ments of the nation, to be modified or changed according 
to the necessity of tho times, and the greater or less power 
of service there is in them, until the whole people, awakened 
to full consciousness and comprehension of the principle, 
become its progressive interpreter. 

Revolutions are to the nations and to humanity what 
instruction is to individuals. 

The trad’tion of a,people is also divided into periods, 
each of which is countersigned by a revolution, which 
points out and calls into action a new and better instru¬ 
ment in place of one woiyi out. That tradition cannot be 
rightly studied in one or several of its periods j the organis¬ 
ation of the new period cannot, rightly be founded upon 
those elements which have proved useful in nnn or several 
periods of the. past. Only from the study of the entire 
tradition of all the stages reached by the nation in its past 
progress towards the destined aim, can we direct our choice 
of the new dement calculated most efficaciously to promote 
its further advance upon the path of the future, 
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WHFRE lOVE IS, THERE GOD . THE pvo PILGRIMS. 

IS ALSO. I II YOU NI'GI.ECT THE FIRF, 

THE GODSON. 1 \0U DON’T PUT IT OL J. 

Volume II (ontninb— 'Wdumc IV contains— 

WHM’ MFN MV I IJY MASH U AND M \N 

WHAT SHALL 11’ PROFIT Ai Volnmc V cont.iins-g 
MAN? ■ TO r .S'l 0^'s P \ R AIJ LI.s. 


TiiK W'AiTE't Scott Publishinc. Company, Iamii rn, 
LONDON AND FELLINC. ON-lY.sl. 



Cro^vn Zvol Clothe 35. td. tach; some vois.^ 6s. 

The 

Contifnporary Scietice Series. 

Kditfi) tjy IIAVKI.OCIC KI.LIS. 

Illustrated Vols. between 300 and 400 pp. each. 


EVOLUTION OF SEX. By J’rofessors Gkddks and Thomson. 6 s. 
ELECTKICITV IN MODICKN LIPE By G. W. nil Tonzri.mann. 
THE ORfOIN OF THE ARYANS By Ur. Tayior. 
rilYSlOGNOMY ANU EXPRESSION. By T. Mantegazza. 
EVOLUTION ANU DISEASE. By J. B. Sumon 
THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY. By G. L. GoMMii. 

THE CRI.MINAL. By IIaveiOCK En is. New Ediiion, ds. 
SNNirV AND INSVNIT\ By Ur C. Miuicier. 

IlYBNOnSM ByDr. AlJt i't Moi.i. (Bcihn). 

' MANUAL 'I )■ AINING. By Dr. WoonwARn (St. Louis). 


S('1ENCE OF FAIRY TAIJCS By E. S. II\Rrr,ANn. 
I’RIMITIVE ]‘OLK. By Elie RifCLUS. 

I VOr.UTION OF MARRTVGE. Bv Cil. LktoYrnkau. 

I 

BACTERIA AND THI-TR BRODUC'IS. ByDr. Woouhead. 

< 

I'DUCATION AND IlERflDlTY. By J. M Guyao. 

THE MAN OF GENIUS. ByPi-f. Lombroso. 

BROI'ERTY: ITS ORIGIN. By Cii. Lrtourneau. 
VOLCANOES I'AST AND PiCeSENT. By Pn.f Hijil. 
PUBLIC HEALTH PRO/iLEMS By Dr. J. F. Sykki, 


MODERN METEOROLOGY. By Frank Wai no, Ph.D. 
THE GERM-PLASM. By Professor We/.smann. 0.- 
THE INDUSTRHCS OF ANIMALS. By P IIolssay 
MAN AND WOMAN. By Havelock EiJ is. 6s. 


The Walter .Scoir Puhiishino Company, LiMiiKn, 
LONDON and FBLLING-ON-TYNE. 



CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE S^RIBS-cffw^fH^crf. 


c/i 


A.ODERN C^PITAMSM. By Jofiv A. Hohson, M.A. 6^. 
THOUCIIT-TRANSI'KRENCE. liy V I'odmouk, M K 
COMPARATIVE I'SVC?HOLO(jV By Prof C L Morcan, T R S Cs. 
THE OIMfWNS 01' INVENTION. By O T. M\s(>n. 

THE OROWril OF THE BRAIN, liy ll II Donai dson. 
EVOLUTION IN ART. B> Prof A. C IIaddhn, V R S 
HALT.UCINATIONs ANT) ILLUSIONS By E P\kisii 6. 
PSVTBIOLOOV OI- THE EMO noNS By I’rof Rm<H 6 s. 

THE NEW PSYCIIOLOUV B\ Dr. E. W. Sckii'iurk. 6 ^. 
ST.EEP: Irs Pmysioio(;y. By Maiub dh Manm mm'. 

THE NATURAL IHSIORY OE DlOlsSTION. liy A Lockmaki 
(in I M D , I' R (.’ P. Ed , E K s Ed 6s 

DEGlCNLIsAC V Tis C\rsi-:s, Sk.ns, amj Ri-sui is. By PioJ. 
EuDitMi S TaiiiOI, ?>r D., Ciu .i"(' 65 . 

THE IIISTOin OF 'I HE FF!;(-I’l'AN FAUNA. i:> R 1' 

* SciiarM', B Sc., I'd I)., F Z.S. 6-, 

THE RACr.S Ol‘ MAN By J Dkmm.k. 6s. 

THE PSVCHOLO(iY OF RKLKJTON. By I’rof. SrARiiucK 6 s. 

THE CHILI). ByALH*:ANDKiv l'RANtis(Jii AIN, Tfl A,i‘h 1). O'. 

THE MEDITERRANEAN R.VCF By Prof 'sUKrii. 0:,. 

THE STUDY OF RELIGION. By Morris Jasirovv, ^riii , PI. 1) 6s.' 

HLSTORY OF GEOLOCiV AND*PAL.KUN'IOLOGV. # By J'rnf. 
Kari. v^Li-RBD vo.M /.I J IK), Munich 6 s. 

THE MAKlN(i OF CTTI/EN^ . A mUdy r.w Comtaraiivk lirtuCA- 
'iiON. By R. E. lluoniis, M.A. 6 s. f 

alORALS. A Trraiise ori iiik ISYCiio-Socioi.OGirAL Bases oi* 
Eimc'j. By I'lol. G. L. DcjiMvAi. 6s. 

EARTIK^IUAKES, A STUDY OF RECENT. Dy Prof Ciiari.es 
Davison, D.Sc., F.G.S 6s. 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Charles A Kkanb. 6s. 


The Walter Scoit Publishing Company, Limiied, 

LONDON AND FELl.INO ON-1 YNE. 



SI’FXIAL EDITION OF THE t 

CA,NTERBURY POETS. 

Square doth, Cilt Top Elci^anf^ Pr:ce 2r. 

Each Volume with a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 

rURISTIAN YEAR With Portrait of .John K'eblo. 

L« IN(J FELLOW With Portrait of LongtwlloM 
SI1 F LliKY. With Portrait of Stielloy 
"W ORDsWOnni "VV itJi Portrait of Wonlsivorth. 

Will rilRR. With Portrait of Whittier 

BURNS Sonpi VWith Portrait of ISiitiis, aii<l Viow of “Ths 
BLRNS. Pooiiis / Aulil ling o' Douii ’’ 

KKA L'S With Portrait of Keata 
EM liU">ON. With Portrait of Kinerson 

SONNK'iS OF THIS CENTURY Portrait of P B. Mar'.tm 
J11 1M AN With Porliait of Whitiimn 
LO V K LK rTRR> OF A VIOLINLST Portrait of Krio M.irk »y. 
SCOTT. Lady of the Lake,'I With Porti.iit of Sir Walter Sloii, 
etc. r and View of ** I he .'olvyr 

SCOIT Marinion, «tn J Stiaiid, Lorh Katiine " 

CHILDREN OF 'J'HK POKT.S. With an Eiigraoug of " J ho 
< Irphans,” by Gainsborough. 

SONNETS OF EUKOPK With Portrait of J A SvniciuLi. 

SYONtY DOBELL. With I*ortrait «f s>duey Dobell 

II KURICK With Portrait of Herrick 

BALLADS AND RONDEAUS Portrait of W. K H.-nley. 
IRISH MINSTRELSY With Perti.iit of Thomas Davi- 
PARADISE LOST "^Yith Portrait of Milton 
FAlltY MUSIC. Engraving from Draw iig by C K Urock 
aOL]>KN TREASURY With Enirnaving of Virgin Mntb. i 
AMKRI<;AN JsONNK/IS With Portrait of J 11 l.oMell 
IMI l ATION OF CHRIST With Engraving, •• Ecce Humu " 
PAINTER POETS, 'titli Portrait of Walter Crane 
Women J^OKTS WMtli Portrait of Mrs Browning 
POEMS OF HON RODEN NOEI- Portrait ff Jfon R No-1. 
AMERICAN HUMOPOUS VKKsE Portrait of Mark Tw i.n 
SON<.S OF FREEDOM With Poitrait of William Moii 
SCOITLSP MINOR POETS. With PortiaitofR Taiiiialnll 
CONTDMPOKARYiJSCOrTISH VERSE. With I'uitia, E oi 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

PARADISE RFGAINED '.Vith Portrift of 'Rlto i, 
t A YALIER PORI’S M ith Portrait of Sut kliiig. 
lll'MUROUS POEMS With Poitiait of Hood. 

III UBEKT With Portrait of Herbert. 

POFj With Portiait of ^'-oo 

ow EN MF:KEDITH M ith Portrait of late Lord Lytto i. 

J^OVE LYRICS \ith Poitrait of Raleigli 
OER.MAN BALLAD.S With Portrait of Schiller. 

CAMPBF'LTa With Portrait of C.unpbell 
CANADIAN POEMS M ith View of Mount ‘'tm-lien 
EARLY ENGLISH POE rilY W i* !i Popu.vn .. LjiiI cf Sun* y. 
>1 l.\N RAMsAV With Poitrait of Ram-iay. 

SPENsER. With Poitrait of Sjieiibei 


The Walter Scoit Publishing Company. LiMiibu, 

LONDON AND FKLLING-ON-TV NE. 



CHAITBItTON. With Engraving, '* The Death of ChatlcrLu.i '* 
COWPBR. W'ith Portrait of Cowper. 

CBAUCKB. With Portrait of Chaucer 
COLEBl]3<}B. With Portrait of Coleridge. 

POPV. With Portrait of Pope. 

i?SoS; 

JACOBITE SONGS. With Portrait of Prince Charlie. 

BORDER BALLADS. With View of Neldpath Castle 
AUSTRALIAN BALLADS. With Portrait of A. L Gurdoi. 
HOGG. With Portrait of Hogg. 

QOLD-4MIT21. With Portrait of Ooldemith. 

MOORE With Portrait of Mooreu 

DOHA (JBEENWKLL W'lth Portrait of Dora Qreeiiwi :i 
BLAKE. With Portrait of Blake. 

POEMS OF NATURE. With Portrait of Andrew Lan;;. 

PKAED. With Portrait. 

SOUTHEY. With Portrait 
HUGO With Portrait. 

GOETHE. With Portrait. 

IIERANGER With Portrait. 

HEINE With Portrait 

SEA MUSIC. With View of Corbl^re Rocka, Jeraey. 
SONO-TIDE. With Portrait of Philip Bourke Mareton. 

LADY OK LYONS. With Portrait of Bulwer Lyt tun 
SHAKESPEARE : Songs and Sonuete. With Poitra..L 
BEN JONSON. With Portrait 
HORACE. With Portrait 
CBABUE. With Portrait 

CRADLE SONGS. With Engraving from Drawing by T. B. Mnc^lln. 
BA1A..ADS OF SPORT. Do. do. 

M ATTIIE W ARNOLD With Portrait 
AUSTIN'S DAYS OF THE YEAR. With Portni.lt 
CLOUGH'S BOIATIB, and other Poema. . With \ le^7 9 
BROWNING’S Pippa Pa-isea, etc 3 

KHOWNINU'S Biotin the 'Scutcheon, etc. VWrlth Ppii... t, 
BROWNING'S Dramatic Lyrice f f 

MACKAY's 1.0VER'b MISSAL. With Portrait 
KlKKFi WHITE'S POEMS. With Portra't 
LYRA NlCO'fTANA. With Porti iit 
AUJtORA LEIGH. With Portrait of K It Browning. 
naval SONGS. With Portrait of Lord Nelson 
TENNYSON ; In Meuionam, Maud, etJ’. With Portrait 
TENNYSON: Enghhh Idyla^ The Princess, etc. SVilh View tf 
Karringford Houne ^ 

war songs With Portitlt of Lord Riba. -a. 

JAMES THOMSON With I»oitrait 
ALEXANDER SMITH. M ith Pi.. lidit 
PAUL VICULAINK With Pojii nt 
CUARLKS BAUDELAIRE W itli Poitinit 


The Walter. Si oir Pum isihm; Comtany, I.iMirKD, 
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T^he Music Story Series. 

A SERIES OF LITERARY-MUSICAI. iMOA’OGRAPHS, 

Et^lted I>y FREDERICK J CROWEST. 

Aii’h(»r of “The Great Tone Poets,'’ etc., etc. 

Illustrat-cd with I’liotugravure aiul Collotype Tortrails, Half tone and Lins 

Pictures, 1‘acsimiles, etc. 

Square Crown Svo^ Clothy js. 6d. fiet. 

VOLUMES NOW READY. 

THE STORY OF ORATORIO. Ly A NX IK W PATTER¬ 
SON, i; A , Mus Doc. 

THx. STORY OF NOTATION, I 3 y C. F. A 13 DY WILLIAMS, 
M A , ^Ill^ iJ.ic. 

THE STORY OF THE ORGAN. P,y C. F. AIJDY 

i\I A , Author of “ Inieh ” and “ H.».ndel ” {‘ Mas-ter 
M usicians’ Sei u ^ "). 

THE STORY OF CH .MBER MUSIC, liy N. KHJiURN, 
Ml’S i \( (C.iiiial).). 

THE STORY OF THE VIOLIN, Hy PAUL S'l'OEVING, 

Profes.s(jr rif the Violin, Guildhall Sohool of .Music, 1 oiiilon 

THE STORY OF THE HARP, Tiy WIT T I \ M H. GRATTAN 

FLOOD, Author o( “ History of Irish Mu!>:c.'’ 

THE STORY OF ORGAN MUSIC. lly C. F. AHOY 

WH.l.I \MS M A., Mus JLc 

THE STORY OF ENGirJSH MUSIC (1604-1904) bemtr the 

Wor-liipful Coin[)any of Miis.cia i!>’ Lectuies 

THE STORY OF MINSTRELSY, liy KUMONDSTOUNE 
DUNCAN, 

IN PREPARATION 

j 

THE STORY OF THE PIANOFORTE I5y ALGERNON S 

ROSE, Author of “Talks with liaiuLnicn.” 

THE STORY OF MUSICAL SOUND. Ily CHURCHILL 
SIULEV, Mur Doc. 

THE STORY OF CHURCH MUSIC. Is> THE EDITOR. 

ETC.. ETC., ETC. 

The Waitfr Scott Pubusiii.no Company, Limited, 
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